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Clinton warns Saddam: 
don’t try to hit back 


From Martin Fletcher 

IN WASHINGTON 

AS THE threat of Iraqi-in¬ 
spired terrorist attacks on 
American targets loomed. 
Washington bluntly warned 
Iraq last night not to retaliate 
against the cruise missile 
strike that damaged the Bagh¬ 
dad headquarters of the Iraqi 
intelligence service early 

Colin Powell, chairman of 
the joint chiefs of staff, said the 
Pentagon was prepared for 
every possible reaction by 
Saddam Hussein. He said 
that “we have lots (of missiles) 
and they have lots of targets'*. 

Les Aspin, the defence secre¬ 
tary. refused to speculate 
about further military action. 
Washington ordered an air¬ 
craft carrier group led by the 
Roosevelt from the Mediterra¬ 
nean to die Red Sea to bolster 
American forces in the region 
and urged Americans travel- 




din ton standing rises-2 

Reign of terror__3 

Leading artide-15 

ling overseas to be vigilant 
President Clinton declared the 
operation, mounted to punish 
Saddam for an alleged at¬ 
tempted assassination of for¬ 
mer President Bush in Kuwait 
in April, a success. 

Britain. Russia and other 
American allies expressed 
firm support Some Arab gov¬ 
ernments, including Egypt, 
□ted Mr Clinton* refusal to 
aid Bosnia's Muslims militari¬ 
ly and complained of Western 
double standards. Iran's state- 
run radio dismissed the raid 
as a move intended to “com¬ 
pensate for Clinton’s waning 
popularity’’ at home. 

Baghdad protested against 
what it branded an American 
act of “cowardly aggression" 
and said that innocent civil¬ 
ians had been killed. It was an 
“open proof of the savage 
nature of Americans to oontol 
the world”. It accused the 
Americans and Kuwait of 
fabricating the plot against 
Mr Bush. 

At Mr Clinton's request the 



Target Baghdad: rescue workers carry a victim of the US cruise missile attack from the wreckage of his building intheal-Mansour district 


UN Security Council was last 
night holding an emergency 
meeting at which America 
was to present what the presi¬ 
dent called “compelling’' evi¬ 
dence of the Iraqi plot to 
assassinate Mr Bush. Mr 
Clinton called for the meeting 
“to expose Iraqis crime”. 

Nizar Hamdoun. Iraqis am¬ 
bassador to the UN, described 
the attack as “completely un¬ 
warranted and unjustified". 
Madeleine Albright, die 
American ambassador to the 
UN, said she would offer 
evidence to explain what 
promp ted the 23-missDe 
strike. Officials in the Clinton 
administration said they 
hoped the attack would have a 
“spinoff effect” by encourag¬ 


ing Iraq to abide by die UN 
resolutions adopted in the 
aftermath of the Gulf war. 

Gen Powell said 23 Toma¬ 
hawk cruise missiles were 
fired at die intelligence service 
complex shortly after mid¬ 
night Baghdad time. Between 
2 and 2.05am 16 hit their 
targets directly, four others fell 
within the compound, but 
three went a few hundred 
yards astray and landed in 
residential areas. 

Iraq claimed eight people 
were killed, including a prom¬ 
inent Iraqi artist and her 
family, and a dozen wounded. 
An angry crowd of 10,000 
Iraqis, chanting Allah Akbar. 
and demanding revenge, held 
a funeral procession last night 


for six victims. Mr Clin am 
and Gen Powell regretted the 
collateral damage but argued 
that hundreds of innocent 
civilians would have been 
HT feri had the Iraqi bomb 
exploded in Kuwait during the 
Bush visit 

The Pentagon said the strike 
had dealt a “debilitating blow” 
to the headquarters of the 
Iraqi Intelligence Service, die 
nerve centre of Saddam’s ter¬ 
rorist activities abroad and his 
repression of enemies at 
home. It caused the “near 
complete destruction" of die 
main wing housing the ser¬ 
vice's leadership offices anti 
severely damaged other 
wings. Western journalists in 
Baghdad were allowed to see 


only the dvtiah damage, not 
the intelligence headquarters, 
but witnesses said the six-, 
storey structure was extensive- 
ly damaged. 

Speaking from 

Kennebunkport, Brent Scow^ 
croft, the Connernational sec¬ 
urity adviser, revealed that 
Mr Bosh knew of the planned 
assassination attempt before 
he and his wife, Barbara, paid 
their heroes* visit to Kuwait on 
April 14-16 but bad full confi¬ 
dence in die American and 
Kuwaiti security services. 

Before attending church 
yesterday Mr Clinton said of 
.the zald: “I fed quite good, 
about whaitranspimL I mink 
the American people should 
feel good aboot.it.*;: . 


Labour questions legality of attack 


By Jill Sherman 

POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 

JOHN Smith, the Labour 
leader, dashed with the prime 
minister yesterday over Presi¬ 
dent Clinton's decision to 
bomb Baghdad and a sharp 
split emerged between the 
main political parties over the 
American action. 

John Major gave his full 
support to the bombing, 
claiming it was a justified act 
of self-defence, but Mr Smith 
said h should have been 
sanctioned by the UN Security 
Council. The Liberal Demo¬ 
crats said the unilateral retali¬ 
ation could damage the 


authority of the UN. The 
differing reaction was in 
marked contrast to the cross- 
parly support for the air 
strikes at the beginning of the 
Gulf war. Then. Labour 
backed the military action 
because it was carried out 
under the auspices of the UN. 

Foreign policy generally has 
bipartisan support and Mr 
Smith'S immediate criticism of 
President Clinton caused sur¬ 
prise. He argued that the 
missile attack did not seem to 
fall directly under any 
authorisation and “its justifi¬ 
cation in international law 
was highly questionable” In a 
statement early yesterday, he 


said: “We believe that where 
necessary, any action against 
Iraq should be governed strict¬ 
ly by decisions of the UN." 

The prime minister, who 
was alerted about the impend¬ 
ing strike by a message from 
President Clinton on Satur¬ 
day. emphasised that the ac¬ 
tion was preceded by a 
“deliberate mid premeditated 
attempt to assassinate the 
former president of the US”. 

That coukl not be tolerated 
in terms of international be¬ 
haviour. he said. “Under UN 
Charter 51. I think it was 
entirely right of the United 
States to act in self-defence 
and they have my total sup¬ 


port in doing sa " he said at 
Hillsborough Castle, ca 
Down. “If we just stand aside 
and accept that sort of behav¬ 
iour, what is to stop that 
happening again, and again 
and again? It just cannot be 
tolerated.” 

Douglas Hurd, the foreign 
secretary, said the govern¬ 
ment had been kept fully 
informed about President 
Clinton'S intention to retaliate 
if the Americans found 
enough evidence of Iraqi in¬ 
volvement in a plan to assassi¬ 
nate the former president 
George Bush during his visit 
to Kuwait in ApriL On BBC 
Radiols The World This Week¬ 


end . Mr Hurd said: “The 
Americans discussed the pos¬ 
sibility for some time, depend¬ 
ing on how their investi¬ 
gations went We haven't seen 
the evidence but they axe 
satisfied that their evidence is 
very dear and we are satisfied 
as a result of that** 

Most senior Tory back¬ 
benchers backed Mr Major's 
judgment David Howell, 
chairman of the Commons 
foreign affairs select commit¬ 
tee, said the attack was a 
“decisive and appropriate re¬ 
sponse”. 

Tam DalyelL Labour MP 
for Linlithgow, who visited 

Cantinaed on page 2, col 8 


Hope for 
prisoners 
is dashed 

JULIE Ride;, the-wife of a 
British prisoner in Iraq, said 
yesterday that the American 
missile strike on Baghdad had 
shattered hopes of her hus¬ 
band's release. 

Mis Ride, whose husband 
Raul 33, was jailed last year 
for seven years for illegally 
entering Iraq, was furious at 
Eresident. , Cfintotfs action. 
Mrs Rk&i of Walthamstow, 
northeast-London, . sakL “I 
think what they've'done is 
completely out of order. They 
are complete and utter fools. 

“This vill :set back the 
release erf Paul and other 
Western prisoners in Iraq. The 
Americans who the Iraqis are 
'holding wtil definitely not be 
getting home in the next six 
weeks and I would be sur- 
y prised- if it. would be any 
different for the Brits." 1 
Mrs Ride was confident that 
her husband, who is being 
held wife Michael Wain- 
wright, 42, of Sowefey Bridge. 
West Yorkshire, and Simon 
Dunn, 23, who is from the 
North West but lives m Ku¬ 
wait would not suffer any 
reprisals from the surprise 
American strike. She said: “1 
would not have thought that 
they would do anything to 
them. It does not stand , to 
save their purpose at all.” 
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Paris may quit ERM 
over interest rates 


By Anatole Kaletsky 
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THE row between France and 
Germany over interest rates 
could lead France to leave the 
exchange-rate mechanism, ac¬ 
cording to official sources. 
France wants much lower 
interest rates in the next two 
months, and is less willing to 
co-operate wife fee Bundes¬ 
bank. which is dragging its 
feet on reductions. 

Germany refused to attend 
a meeting of fee Franco-Ger¬ 
man Emnomfc Council in Par¬ 
is last week after the French 
apparently tried to bounce it 
into coordinated rate cuts. 
This new assertiveness in Par¬ 
is is said to reflea political and 
economic pressure for tower 
rates. The government is be¬ 
lieved to have promised indus¬ 
trialists that short-term inter¬ 


est rates will fall to 4 per cent 
by the beginning of 1994. This 
. would only be possible within 
the ERM if the Bundesbank 
began to ait its interest rates 
aggressively before its sum¬ 
mer break at the end of July. 

Other sources believe that 
France has decided to take the 
lead in European monetary 
policy after predictions from 
international investors that 
the mark would fall against 
the franc if fee ERM brake up. 
Edmond Aiphantfory, French 
finance minister, said on Fri¬ 
day feat France would be pre¬ 
pared id support the mark in 
future, just as Germany had 
supported the franc. 

Leading artide, page 15 
French threat, page 44 


Yard revamp to beat gangland 


By Stewart Tendler 

SCOTLAND Yard'5 secret 
criminal intelligence unit faces 
a radical revamp using the 
techniques of military intelli¬ 
gence amid growing concern 
by top detectives feat they 
have Tailed m convict many 
serious criminals in London's 
gangland. 

Paul Condon, the new com¬ 
missioner of the Metropolitan 
Police and other senior officers 
argue fee only way to get 
convictions under fee current 
justice system is to target 
criminals and . catch them 
committing offences. 

Detectives at fee Yard and 
across London estimate the 
capita] includes between 15 
and 20 top-fevd gangsters 
working within a population 
of a ban 600 professional 
criminals. Many have been 
under investigation in the 


past six years wife raised 
results. Some 20 gangs based 
on okl crimkiai families and 
funded by drug dealing oper¬ 
ate in loose networks across 
London. Several gang leaders 
hold records for only minor 
offences or have not been 



Owirinn- criminals 
must be caught in act 


convicted for many years de- 
spitepoGce efforts. 

Officers . mnipbrin 1 .of- the 
requirements of the Police and 
Criminal Evidence Act. the 
demands by courts for disclo¬ 
sure of sources, and scarce 
resources. Juries have been 
nobbled and witnesses infinu- 
dated by the new breed of 
wefl-anned criminals. 

A report by Scotland Yard 
has proposed better use of 
couiputas. more resources 
and a new network of intelli¬ 
gence officers to create a 
directorate of intelligence 
similiar to . military 
intelligence. 

The- report follows an 18 
month study of fee working erf 
the Yard's SOI! c riminal intel¬ 
ligence branch. Irwin be 
debated by fee Yard's top 
commanders next week. 

OW guard ousted, page 9 
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By Michael Evans, defence correspondent 


A NEW - memoire of the 
Cold War winch fee Cabinet 
office wanted to suppress 

sheds important light on the 

genesis ofThatcherism and 
the battle against commu¬ 
nist subversion in Europe. . ' 

Today The Ifrreespubiish- 
es the first exdurive extracts 
from FreeAgentilte story of 
how independent security 
adviser,.- Brian Crozacr.;- 
helped to tireumvent official 
intelligence agencies on be¬ 
half of Margaret Thatcher 
and Ronald Reagan. \ 1 

After a lengthy safes of 
security service attempts to 
hamper publication, the sto¬ 
ry can be published of how 
Mr Crozfer and an irregular 
band ofpotifedans ami inteL 
Ugence specialists set out to 
infiltr ate -trade unions. and 
curb their power ih the1970s 
and 1980s. The account 
describes for the first tune , 
the secret battles over court--. 
tering Sovfet subversion be¬ 
tween Mrs Th a frherts right, 
wing^ctivists and their 
opponents m Whitehall. 
Fleet s treet and at theCabi- r 
Dcttable. 7 ''J-' Yy 
'■ After finishing the inarm-'' 
script of fee book, which 
details his careeras a^free¬ 
lance ittteiliftence consifeant; 
axkLas am expat on fetonsd'' 
and .erterfeil subversive 
threats to Britain, pohfica* ; 
tun plans were kept secret. 
There was a leak, however, 
from an esCIA contact of 
Mr Cmferis arid he-was 
asked by British intelligence 
to hand .over a copy of fee 
manuscript. 

Over fee-next Ecw iworitfas •• 
be renvoi five visits from 
MI5 and MI6 to lus office in ' 
Regents Street One of fee. ; 
MI6 men said tbe book was . 
“anathema* to fee service. 
They demanded more than: 
50 deletions, some of than 


c MWcfantial. Mr Crozfer, 74, 

. said'.yesterday;however *1 
only agreed to fourdeteti o ns 
- although I also did "some 
cosmetic changes- Now that 
the Odd Wdr iSr over I don’t 
believe that anyfeing in fee 
book is damaging to nat¬ 
ional security. 1 -• 

“As Caras I’m concerned 
the janper definition (rf nat¬ 
ional security concerns the 
security erf fee state and fee 
Western affiance'but- the 
qyfl service definition seems 
anty to refer to the security 
of the secret sendees” 

He admitted that there 
were sections in the book 
which could be embarrass¬ 
ing for the. government 
“But tire pubtic has a right to 
know what was beingdone.. 
out of sight , to defend the 
liberties of ; oar Western 
societies which -had been . 



...’Crpria:_ 

'rfefense.of 

underttttatifcfefcipere'fhan 
seven decides,* he sahL 
’■ SifRirfrinButler.fee cabi¬ 
net seaetary, said ina fetter 
to MTCrarier that there was 
no question of tbe Crown 
authorising publication of 
fee book.?Wiat Seemed to 
ivpriy-feenr. most' was iny 
admission feat :1. had con¬ 
tacts wi&MI6r"Mr Crazier 
said. Sir Robin said it .was 
irdp to Mr Grazier to decide 
whether to publish fee book. 
- : The first of four extracts 
begins todayon Page-12. 

- Crazier profile, page S 
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Implementing BS5750 
the Quality Standard 


A practfcal action plan 
for managers . 

This Is a book for the 
practising manager.- the 
person who needs to under-. 
stand the requirements of 
BS5750 and then get things 
moving fast ta his comp any . 

No prior- knowledge or 
experience offormal quality 
assurance Is assumed. And 
whether you are In manu-. 
factoring 1 or the service 
sector ttes book will give 
you toe clear quality 
blueprint you need: j- 
Part One gives a. straight¬ 
forward explanatJonof the 
underiylng principles of 
BS5750. It is packed with 
examples and;Illustrations 
of the Standard 'in practice 
and gives avejyTeaTfeel of ■ 
the txtoefes. you wfllaodme - 
from gatog&r BS5750. 

Part Two Is the hands-on ; 
guidance. It fe'toonuighly 
practical, down to earth and 
Includes specimen materi- . 
als that you can adapt for 
yourownuse. - 
It shows you how to plan. . 



Packed Mttti examples ; 

your ;BS5750 project: hm 
to develop the- procedure 
that wfll work for you; hfe 
to briOd^tiie system; how b 
Unplemerit it .with th 
wholehearted g uppoit of a] 
your staff . ;... - . ' . 

hob 

•BS5750certification is get 
ling stremger -every day 
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2 RAID ON BAGHDAD 



US takes little risk in using force to deal with Saddam 

' . . _ <_iif phniniPiii 


GIVEN that he has acted on 
behalf of his predecessor. 
President Clinton can expect 
bipartisan support at home 
for his strike against Iraq. 

The intelligence case that 
there was a plot to assassinate 
George Bush appears strong 
and, by and large, Americans 
do not seem perturbed by 
distant military operations 
that carry no risk of 
casualties. 

Nor is there likely to be 
much concern about misgiv¬ 
ings expressed abroad. Few 
are speaking up in defence of 
President Saddam Hussein: 
the major point of criticism is 
of double standards. Air 
strikes against Muslims, 
whether in Somalia or Iraq, 
seem to cause little discom¬ 
fort. By contrast, air strikes on 
behalf of Muslims rarely 
appear appropriate. In this 
way the failure to act to spare 
Bosnia its fate will long serve 



Lawrence Freedman argues that although 
- Saddam has limited means of retaliation 
against an American air strike, he tends to 
benefit in propaganda terms at home. The 
likely losers are Kurds in the northern enclave 


to qualify any substantial 
exertion of power elsewhere. 

However, it is by no means 
dear that much more will be 
achieved in the Gulf than is 
being achieved in Bosnia. The 
public veto on high-risk strat¬ 
egies limits what can be 
achieved in both. The only 
military question which app¬ 
ears to be asked is not, “What 
are we trying to achieve?" but 
“What can be done by aircraft 
or cruise missiles?” 

Serbia could be punished 
by an air strike as easily as 
can Iraq: the main difference 
lies with the ease of retalia¬ 


tion. America’s allies, if not 
America itself, have person¬ 
nel in range of outraged 
Serbians. The Iraqis have few 
means of retaliation against 
the Americans, other than the 
sort of operation they were 
foiled in mounting against 
President Bush. 

Those most at risk may be 
the Kurds, whom Saddam 
has been trying to squeeze for 
some time. They also have to 
make do with no-fly zones and 
dare not assume any more 
help than can Bosnian Mus¬ 
lims when facing pressure 
from enemy land forces. Up to 


now Iraq has concentrated its 
land campaign against the 
Shias to the south (without 
effective hindrance by West¬ 
ern powers) rather then the 
Kurds to the north. Iraq has 
built up sufficient forces for a 
land assault against what has 
become in effect an autono¬ 
mous Kurdish state. It may 
still be tempted to see just 
what risks President Clinton 
is really prepared to take on 
behalf of those with whose 
cause he claims to 
sympathise. 

The trouble with risk-free 
military operations is that 


they can only achieve a re¬ 
stricted set of political objec¬ 
tives. In this case. President 
Clinton is putting down a 
marker with respect to further 
Iraqi terrorism and sending 
out a general “Donl mess 
around with America" sort of 
message. Notably this action 
was taken under article 51 of 
the UN charter, which pro¬ 
vides self-defence, rather titan 
in support of the many UN 
resolutions geared to Iraq. 
Nonetheless Les Aspin, his 
defence secretary, has added 
a “dump Saddam” hint to the 
Iraqi eUte. 

This may revive the central 
tension in American policy 
between the need to ensure 
that Iraq complies with the 
UN resolutions and the sense 
that, until Saddam has been 
deposed as president. Iraq 
can never become pan of the 
community of nations. When 
the previous spat occurred 


between Iraq and the US last 
January, the air and cruise 
missile strikes lasted about a 
week. The planes were largely 
directed against the Iraqi air 
defence system, while the 
missiles picked out a symbolic 
target close to Baghdad. As 
with this weekend’s strike the 
symbolism of the target, this 
time supposedly the nerve 
centre of Iraqi intelligence 
operations, may exceed its 
practical value. It would be 
surprising if the destruction 
of a building would be itself 
spell the end of all Iraqi coven 
operations. 

Also as with January, a 
cruise missile strike has pro¬ 
duced civilian casualties. 
However “smart” they may 
be. pilotless aircraft can not 
be as careful in the execution 
of plans as can those with 
pilots. 

Hostilities concluded with 
an Iraqi statement on Janu¬ 


ary 19 offering Mr Clinton, 
who was to be inaugurated 
the next day. a ceasefire and 
the prospect of a new start in 
Iraqi-American relations. The 
Clinton administration prom¬ 
ised nothing, but there was no 
reason to ignore the oppnrtU' 
nity to remove one foreign 
policy problem from the over¬ 
flowing in-tray inherited from 
President Bush. 

The administration still de¬ 
manded Iraqi compliance 
with all UN resolutions, and 
has been making some at¬ 
tempt to get close to the Iraqi 
opposition. However, at the 
same time it has sought to 
depersonalise the conflict, get¬ 
ting out of the previous fix by 
which policy could never he 
satisfied until Saddam was 
removed from power. 

Saddam is still dragging 
his feet on UN resolutions 
the most recent stand-off has 
arisen over a refusal to allow’ 


ties true! nm of chemical pro-' 
ductunt equipment and the 
installation of remote cam¬ 
eras at two rocket ft's! sites 
near Baghdad. 

11 k strikes in January were 
described as spankings rather 
than beatings. Spankings do- 
not really undermine 
Saddam’s positum: he has 
survived them before. He out 
portray survival as an 
adtievciwni m itself, while 
his peoples’ anger it! their 
wretched position will be 
directed against vindictive. 
foreigners. 

Ihc confrontation with 
Saddum is iw for the long¬ 
term. The latest episode Con¬ 
firms there is no obvious 
diplomatic solution so lung as 
Saddam clings on to power in 
Iraq. 

Lawrence Freedman is i*wfa- 
an r of IVdr Studies at King* 
College. London 


Retaliatory strike raises 
Clinton standing at home 


From Martin Fletcher 
IN WASHINGTON 

PRESIDENT Clinton did 
more than just punish Presi¬ 
dent Saddam Hussein of Iraq 
for the attempted assassina¬ 
tion of former President Bush. 
America's leader also did 
much to restore his own 
domestic political standing. 

The swift, tough, no-non- 
sense retaliation against 
Saddam on Saturday night 
won enthusiastic bipartisan 
support on Capitol Hul It will 
help to offset the many faux 
pas that have made Mr Clin¬ 
ton the least popular new 
president of modem times and 
diminish his reputation for 
vacillation. 

“The Iraqi attack against 
President Bush was an attack 
against our country and 
against all Americans. We 
could not and have not let such 
action against our country go 
unanswered,"' the president 
told the American people in a 
stem and forceful Oval Office 
address immediately after the 
raid. “From the first days of 
our revolution. America’s sec¬ 
urity has depended on the 
clarity of this message: Don't 
tread on us." 

The attack may also im¬ 


■ As missiles hit Baghdad, the president 
shook off his image as a ditherer. Relations 
with the Pentagon may now improve 


prove Mr Clinton’s rocky rela¬ 
tions with the military. Al¬ 
though he is the first president 
since Franklin Roosevelt never 
to have worn a uniform, he 
has now quelled doubts about 
his readiness to take tough 


vsV-^i 


decisions on the use of force. 
This was the second time in 
two weeks that he has ordered 
military action, the first being 
the American-led assaults on a 
Somali warlord’s headquar¬ 
ters in Mogadishu. 

Mr Clinton’s latest action 
drew comparisons last night 
not with Jimmy Carter's 
handwringing in the face of 
Middle East terrorism, but 
with Ronald Reagan's 1986 
strike againsr H b y ytriter • t he 
terrorist bombing of a Ger¬ 
man discotheque had killed an 
American serviceman. 

How the attack, wfeuld- be 
received in the rest" oU the 
world was less dear, especial¬ 


ly given the contrast with Mr 
Clinton's retreat from his 
threats to intervene militarily 
in Bosnia. But some of the 
president’s senior advisers 
had argued that retaliation 
was vital to dispel growing 
doubts ahrnuri about lus diplo¬ 
matic resolve. 

A perceived weakness in 
Washington damag es Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy in all areas 
from international trade nego¬ 
tiations to the Middle East 
peace talks. Thanks to Satur¬ 
day’s strike and die Senate's 
approval of his budget plan on 
Fnday. Mr Clinton evidently 
bopes to attend next week’s G7 
summit in Tokyo in a stronger 
position diplomatically and 
economically. 

Last week's arrest of an 
alleged Muslim extremist ring 
in New York made it especial¬ 
ly important that Mr Clinton 
should take forceful action. 
Saturday night's attack was 
designed to said an unmistak¬ 
able message not just to Iraq 
but also “to any nation, group 


or person who would harm 
our leaders or our citizens", 
the president said. Officials 
also hoped it might induce 
Saddam to end ms present 
confrontation with the UN 
over continuous monitoring of 
Iraq's missile test sites. 

Evidence of Iraq's top-level 
complicity in the assassination 
plot was pieced together dur¬ 
ing a two-month investigation 
by the FBI and CIA. Mr 
Clinton called the evidence 
compelling and Les Aspin, the 
defence secretary, asserted 
that the alleged assassination 
plot was ordered at “die 
highest levels of the Iraqi 
government". 

On Thursday night, the 
president was briefed exhaus¬ 
tively on the investigation by 
Janet Reno, the attorney-gen¬ 
eral, and James Wolsey. the 
CIA director. A dozen key 
allies were informed in ad¬ 
vance, as were congressional 
leaders. Mr Clinton tele¬ 
phoned Mr Bush cm Saturday 
afternoon. Boutros Boutros 
Ghali, the UN secretary-gen¬ 
eral. was not told of the attack 
until just before it was 
launched. 

Saddam warned, page 1 
Leading article, page 15 
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Death vehicle: die Toyota Landcruiser seized ter Kuwaitis and believed to have harried a bomb intended for 
George Bush. Wall al-Ghazali, above right and Raadal-Assadi are accused of plotting to kill the former president 

Bitter Iraq sought vengeance 


By Christopher Walker, middle east correspondent 


FIRST details of what Presi¬ 
dent Clinton described yester¬ 
day as die “loathsome and 
cowardly plot” to assassinate 
his predecessor did not 
emerge until after former 
President Bosh had completed 
his triumphant visit to Kuwait 
in mid-April wirh a high- 
ranking party that included 
James Baker, his former Sec¬ 
retary of State. 

A total of 14 men. 11 of them 
Iraqi, are now standing trial 
in Kuwait's state security 
court for their part in the 
alleged attempt According to 
trial evidence and confessions 
extracted before it, the plotters 
concealed their main bomb 
inside a Toyota Land Cruiser 
which was driven across the 
border and contained enough 
high explosive to kill anyone 
within a430-yard radius of the 
blast 

The initial scheme was to 
detonate the device outside the 
building in Kuwait City where 
Mr Bush was due to receive an 
honbrazy degree, as part of 
elaborate celebrations to mark 
the emirate's liberation two 
years earlier. In the event erf 


failure, the plotters are said to 
have had a fallback plan for a 
suicide bomber to attach ex¬ 
plosives to his body and kill 
the architect of the Gulf war 
coalition by detonating them 
in a fashion similar to that 


which recently killed Presi¬ 
dent Premadasa of Sri Lanka. 
Kuwaiti sources said that die 
vehicle involved had initially 
been stolen from Kuwait dur¬ 
ing the 1990 invasion and that 
the assassination squad, 
which included three Ku¬ 
waitis, was detained the day 
before Mr Bush's arrival 
American FBI and CIA 
agents were dispatched to 
Kuwait to assist in the investi¬ 
gation. They became con¬ 
vinced that the scheme was 
masterminded by Iraqi intelli¬ 
gence with the fun knowledge 
and backing of President 
Saddam Hussein, who could 
not resist the chance to try to 
take revenge on a Western 
statesman for whom he had 
acquired a bitter personal 


hatred. Initially members of 
die American Investigation 
team expressed private doubts 
about the Kuwaiti interroga¬ 
tion, but later these reserva¬ 
tions — broadcast in America 
in a move which may have 
given the Iraqis an initial false 
sense of security — woe 
overcome. 

During the court hearing, 
which resumed in Kuwait 
only hours before the US 
attack on Baghdad, two of the 
defendants, including the al¬ 
leged ringleader, claimed they 
had been coerced by Iraqi 
intelligence into taking part. 

Oh Saturday, the ringleader 
appeared to retract his confes¬ 
sion. But the other defendant 
gave the court further details 
of the involvement of the Iraqi 
authorities, claiming he had 
been given forged passports 
by agents in Baghdad. 

It is alleged that the vehide 
was handed over in the south¬ 
ern port city of Basra, where' 
the team was given a final 
briefing. Forensic tests later 
showed that key components 
were manufactured by the 
same people responsible for 


other bombs previously recov¬ 
ered from the Iraqis. 

In the past, leading Kuwaiti 
officials have been accused of 
displaying excessive paranoia 
about the continuing security 
threat posed by Saddam. But 
most Western security experts 
based in Kuwait have never 
doubted the existence of a plot 
despite tite consistent denials 
by the Iraqi government 

Many foreign diplomats 
believe that sanctioning the 
plot was evidence of Saddam's 
misreading of the Clinton 
Administration. "There might 
have been an dement of 
wishful thinking.” said chic 
diplomat “but he seemed to 
believe that military strikes 
were a thing of the past.” 

From the outset of the trial 
the Kuwaiti authorities have 
shown no doubt that the case 
of official connivance was 
proven. All but two of the 
accused face the prospect'of 
the death sentence. President 
Clinton was equally dear 
about who was responsible: 
“It was an elaborate plot 
devised by the Iraqi 
government” * 


Attack violates principles laid 
down in United Nations charter 


IT HAS taken some 5.000 
years of history to establish 
the prohibition of the use of 
force by states. This. funda¬ 
mental principle of interna¬ 
tional relations, enshrined in 
the UN charter, has survived 
manifest violations during the 
Cold War years. 

In 1990-91, the UN and 
coalition powers dedicated 
themselves to a re-affirmation 
of the charter and defeated the 
invasion of Kuwait The latest 
US attack on Iraq places this 
success in jeopardy. 

The charter admits to only 
three cases of the lawful use of 
military might Action may be 
taken undo-a UN mandate, to 
defend a population from ex¬ 
termination by its own. gov¬ 
ernment or in the exercise of 
the right in self-defence. 

In this case, there was no 
UN authorisation and the 
Iraqi population was placed in 
danger, rather than being 
protected. - The right to self- 


By Marc Weller 

defence, which has been in¬ 
voked fry the Clinton adminis¬ 
tration. offers no - better 
justification. According to the 
charter, the right to self- 
defence can only be invoiced 
by an aimed attack. The 


attack must be either ongoing 
or imminent 

Even if it is admitted that 
self-defence may be invoked to 
protect nationals abroad, as 
was the case when Israel 
rescued mostly Jewish hos¬ 
tages held in Entebbe, in this 
case there was no actual or 
imminent threat and remedies 
other than the use of force are 
available. The plot against 
President Bush had failed. The 

alleged conspirators are in the 
custody of Kuwaiti authori¬ 
ties. And if has not been 
claimed that Iraq was about to 
launch another terrorist attack 


against America, If self-de¬ 
fence is not applicable, then 
the only other possible justifi- 
cattons might be reprisal and 
retaliation. Reprisals are pro¬ 
portionate responses to a 
breach of international law 
after requests for redress have 
failed. Retaliation is merely 
punitive in chara cter. Al¬ 
though reprisals may be per- 
missible in certain cir* 

S25J®’ the UN general 
assembly has positively ruled 
mat they may never involve 
force. 

If Washington is permitted 
to by-pass toe United Nations 
and settle its affairs through 
^use-missile diplomacy, oth¬ 
er governments may daim a 
similar privilege. 

The author is a Senior Re. 

cSfr at J* Cat *«‘ 

nrtffs College. Cambridge 

of a Cn l V°J th * L "“ ve X 

/Cambmlg, Research 
Centre fir International Law. 


Smith casts 
doubt on 
US attack 

Continued from page 1 
Baghdad last month, said he 
was ashamed of the British 
endorsement Hu had been 
told by Iraqis that they feat not' 
been involved in any attempt 
to assassinate George Bush- "I 
would like to see hard tvi-~ 
dence that the Americans Hive 
for Iraqi state invohwnent" 
hcsaid. 

Hours after the US missile 
attack, a government official 
travelled to Iraq to visit three 
Britons railed for illegally ert* 
taring the country. Stephen 
Howarth. head of the Foreign " 
Office's consular department 
in London, is hoping to meet 
Simon Dunn, Paul Ride and 
Michael Wainwright. whoiW 
m prisons in or near Baghdad 
Asked if the attack mwW" 
put their lives in jeopardy, W* 
Major said: "One has fo m&P 
« dear to international oirir 
mils like Saddum ** —* 
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‘State within state’ 
survives to continue 
its reien of terror 


FtaOM ANDREW ItoWBL : 

IN ISTANBUL 

AMERICA'S attempt to strike 
fear into an organisation that 
itself has long terrorised Iraqi 
society is Hkeiy to yield' only 
limited success, according to 
Iraqi Kurdish leaders only too 
used to dodging Baghdad* 
intelligence network. 

“The assumption must be 
that intelligence will fong ago 
have taken precautions 
against an assault,” Safeen 
Dizayee, the representative in 
Ankaraof the Kurdistan Dem¬ 
ocratic party, said last night 

The difficulty is thatthereis 
no single organisation, rather 
a network of groups, part of 
whose business is to spy on 
one another. Even before die 
m ass mnhilidfton at thft tfnrie 
of rtn* q dfls y ear IranTraq 
war, an estimated one fifth of 
the working population was 
engaged in the police, military 
or some form of ^institutional 
use of force". 

Hie bombing of the intelli¬ 
gence building, bowevtr, will 
m tefere with ability to CO- 
ordinate the . intelligence 
forces.: Tbqr includethe 

FvtilrhhaTnfnr miUtaT y irririK- 

gence which includes the 
agen& aiid death squads who 
operate^broad. The RepuMT . 
can Guard and special um&af 
the army alsoTiavethdr own 
intelligence. 

Internal security is the work 
of Amn which was set up with 
Eastern European and Soviet 
knowhow under a 1973 agree- 
ment with die KGB aqd GRIP 


■ Saddam has lavished care and attention 
on a force whose business is to spy on the 
nation. The Kurds have acquired painful 
knowledge of it by becoming its victims 


(Soviet military intelligence). 
Most feared is the Mukha- 
barat, or the political police, 
responsible to the Baathist 
party. Much of what is now 
known of Iratfs statewithin a 
stale comes from the Kurds’ 


uprising in 1991 after the Gulf 
war. 

Pfcshmerga forces captured 
evidence of systematic plans to 
exterminate Kurdish towns 
and villages. With the later 
sriznre of cities such as Irfan 
and Suleymania. Kurdish 
forces also uncovered the 
chamber of horrors used by 
IheMukhabarat to en fo rce its 
WSL ; 

In practice, the military, 
poltearal mteltigence services 
acted as rei nfor c in g layers of 
intimidation. Poised on. the 
hiflfops outsideaities are what 
resemble dark grey medieval 
fortresses. Thee were the 
xmlitaiy bases thal.tmderfined 
the threat of die none-too- 
secret police acting in the 
towns themselves. 

in the strange convexsfon of 
hnilffings that occurred after 
the Kurds set up their semi- 




Revenge target: attack will disrupt co-ordination of 
the intelligence forces, but not eliminate them 


autonomous administration, 
sane of the fortresses have 
been turned into centres for 
refugees. Other families seek¬ 
ing winter shelter found them¬ 
selves squatting in the centre 
of Suleymania, in the very 
dungeons where some of their 
men had been tortured by 
Saddam’s farces. 

One of the smaller religious 
Kurdish Islamic parties has 
been assigned an execution 
chamber in Irbfl formerly 
used by military intelligence, 
its for wall splattered with a 
red ochre stain. 

Even now the Kurds know 
that the mtefligence network 
could be revived if the political 
.wind should change. The 
Kurds devote much effort to 
r ramfpr-rn tell i gpnrp, but even 
so were unable to prevent 
incidents such as the lunch¬ 
time car bomb that exploded 
in .the market of Irbfl last 
January. Magnetic, bombs 
have also been planted m tiie 
United Nations relief convoys 
to the north and the UN guard 
compounds have also been 
targets of attadc. 

Other Westerners operating 
in the north judge their refov 
tjve importance fay the differ¬ 
ing she of the bounty money 
they know Iraqi mtefligenne 
has put on their heads. Id the- 
case of both an Australian and 
a Mgiam aid worker, kilted 
earlier tins year, the assassins 
presumably were able to - 
miter? • • ■ • • 

Yesterday’s bombing will 
have convinced the Iraqi , 
Kurds of Washington's assur- , 
ance that they wnl not settle 
with . Saddam or a similar 
Baathist leader who might 
replace him. The Kurds were- 
not prepared to dismiss die 
raid as simply for American 
domestic consumption. Rela¬ 
tions .between Baghdad and 
tine Clintonadministration 
have been worsening; accord- : 
ing to Mr Duayee. “Saddam ] 
has had it camnjg.” 

US warning, page 1 
Leafing article, page B 



P ath o f destruction: an Iraqi rescue worker surveys the craters and rained houses left in Baghdad's Al-Mansour district after the American 
cruise missile attack early yesterday on the headquarters of the Iraqi Intelligence Service. The blasts wrecked sewage and water pipes 


Residents caught off guard 
as explosions rock capital 


WITNESSES yesterday 
described the full extent of the 
damage inflicted upon Iraq's 
intelligence headquarters m 
the centre of Baghdad. 

- Explosions illuminated the 
night sky as the attack caught 
. Baghdad residents off guard. 
Many thought they were expe¬ 
riencing yet another military 
exercise until they heard the 
wail of sirens as the terrain- 
hugging missiles hit Iraqi 
authorities and hospital 
sources said at least six people 
were killed and 10 wounded 
when some of the missiles fait a 
nearfay residential area. Early 
reports from .-civil defence 
workers, responsible for clear¬ 
ing. up, pm the number of 
tivuian dead at three. 

Witnesses driving by the 
walled complex said two tall., 
buildings fated been severely 
damaged. Journalists taken to 
' af-Yarmouk - hospital saw ; 
about 20 people who doctors 
, safo were injured in the attack. - 
In al-Mansour, one of Bagh¬ 
dad's smartest areas and the 


By Elaine Fogg 

she of the intelligence centre, 
three houses were demolighed. 
The missiles had forged cra¬ 
ters 30 feet deep. Rescue 
workers described streets 
covered inmud, and shards of 
glass and metal from dam¬ 


aged cars and houses. Sewage 
and water japes had smashed 
under the force of the 
explosions. 

Robert Moore, ITN’S Mid¬ 
dle East correspondent, speak¬ 
ing on J7N News yesterday, 
described the seme as he 
drove into Baghdad in the 
early hours. “A loud explosion 
was beard throughout the city. 
But it was not until first light 
that the.danjage to,the intelli¬ 
gence HQ became apparent,” 
he jsaid. "We had a brief 
glimpse over the fence of the 
waited HQ and it was dear 
that a large number of cruise 
missiles had hit the target 
Many floors had collapsed. 


damage was extensive but the 
building does not appear to 
have collapsed.” 

He said that three missiles 
had landed in a residential 
area just short of the target “1 
saw elderly Iraqis pulled out 
from beneath the rubble. I saw 
injured women bring treated 
at a hospital." 

“The regime has been 


it is difficult to gauge public 
opinion because these people 
are ruled by fear and governed 
fay terror,” he said. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Akram 
Mohammed Mahamoud, a 
dvH defence officer, said three 
civilians were known to be 
dead beneath a huge pile of 
debris. He said the dead inclu¬ 
ded Layla al-Attar, a celebrat¬ 
ed. Iraqi artist;, and her 
husband • Abudlkhaliq 
Juwriden. 

w Does tins mean they are 
going to hit us whenever they 
want?" asked a passer-by in 
Baghdad's Bab aFShatji 
district 



Time of sorrow, an Iraqi man said to have lost two 
children in the missile raid Is helped by Mends 
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Clinton opts for Tomahawk Muslim 
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By Michael Evans, defence correspondent 


PRESIDENT Ctinton, like his 
predecessor,' has turned to the 
Tomahawk when rrarfjnrmteri 
with mflitaiy alternatives for 
launching punitive action 
against Iraq. It is the option 
US presidents seem to find 
irresistible. 

The missile promises acc¬ 
uracy, guaranteed high explo¬ 
sive punch and maximum 
political impact because it is 
the weapon of a superpower. 
Hie Tomahawk cruise missile 
has one other vital characteris¬ 
tic. It can be fired from such a 
long range that there is no risk 
to mflitaiy personnel. 

The other options presented 
to Mr Clinton, including a 
large-scale air raid on Bagh¬ 
dad, would have involved an 
element of risk. The involve¬ 
ment of ground forces would 
have been ruled out for the 
same reason. 

The^Tomahawk cruise miss¬ 
ile concept was first studied in • 
the early 1970s and initial 
trials were held in 1977. They 
came too late for the Vietnam 
war and until the confronta¬ 
tion with Iraq in 1991, there 
lad been no tall for it. Their 
success in the Gulf war served 
as a valuable precedent:' the 



missiles caused substantial 
damage but the psychological 
impact was even greater. 

The Americans fired 291 
Tbmahawks during the Gulf 
war, all but 12 of them 
launched from two warships, 
the USS Pittsburg and the 
USS Louisville. The other 12 
were fired from submarines. 

AH the Tomahawks were 
the BGMI09C and BGMI09D 
models with a maximum 
range of about 800 miles. The 
longest ranged Tomahawks, 
the “A” model, which can 
reach a target more than L500 
miles away, was not used. _ 

The missile has a high 
explosive warhead of up to 
l.OOCflb. The Tercam terrain 
coni M ir -matchin g guidance 
System oo board enables it to 
• fly to its target in a wave- 
bopping, and hedge- hoppi ng 
manoeuvre that can outsmart 
enemy radars. A. pre-pro¬ 
grammed map and a satrilite- 
linked positioning system 
keeps the missile ootarga. 

Ahhough tiie missile travels 
at subsonic speed, no more 


than 600 mfles an hour, the 
Iraqis succeeded in knocking 
down very few .in the Gun 
war. During the attack on the 
nuclear complex south of 
RagMad in January, about 45 
Tbmahawks were fired. The 
Iraqis destroyed only one, 
bringing it down in the centre 

of Baghdad and damagin g the 
al-Rashid Hotel 
The US claims the Toma¬ 
hawk has an 85-95 per cent 
accuracy record. The problem 
is tint the few that go astray 

r ode an instant propagan- 
gift and undermines the 
purpose of the attack, which in 
the latest case was intended 
again to punish President 
Saddam HUSSH3L 
Were the Americans ever to 
get involved militarily in Bos- 
nxa-Herzegovina, the risk of 
civilian casualties would rule 
out the use of the Tfamahawk. 
Bosnia is also not a war that 1 
involves mflitaiy complexes 
and forge concentrations of 
mflitaiy equipment . 

The Serbs do not present an 
obvious target for cruise mis¬ 
siles. Tbe terrain contour- 
matching system cm board tte 
missiles would be sarejy tested 
in such mountainous territory. 


nations 

critical 

- . By Richard Beeston 

MUSLIM states from Egypt 
to Malaysia reacted with as¬ 
tonishment and anger to the 
US Navy's anise missile at¬ 
tack on the Iraqi intelligence 


headquarters in Baghdad. Al¬ 
though much of the criticism 
ramp from some of Washing¬ 
ton’s fiercest opponents in (he 
Middle East, the attadc has 
clearly enraged America’s al¬ 
lies in tiie region as wdL 

The Egyptian foreEgn minis¬ 
ter made a veiled criticism of 
double standards when deal¬ 
ing with Muslims. “I wish 
American policy positions 
were as strict towards the 
crimes that the Serbs are 
committing in Bosnfo-Herte- 
govina,” Amr Monssa said. 

Hussein Abu Saleh, the 
Sudanese foreign minister, 
said: “This use of terrorism 
should not prevail in the 
civilised world, whether by 
persons or states." 
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THE NEW PEUGEOT 306 .THE RIVAL. 


performance. (In the case o- : toe 
Turbo, stirring performance.? 


A ride virtually untarnished by 
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306 :aese s &e reassurance of 
Peugeefs Prise Assurance promise 
and ifoncare £osd, call free on 
0500 306 306. Or visit your iocal 
dealer snd book a test drive. 


Diesel cars traditionally save 
fuel, save cash and do their bit 
to help save the planet. 

Unfortunately, what you gam 
on the swings you inevitably lose 
on the roundabouts; country roads 


and motorways, 


m short, everything you save 
has a cost in refinement and 
performance. 

Enter the new Peugeot 306 XPD, 

The latest in 2 line of highly 
advanced Peugeot diesels. And 
class rebel. 

Per although the 306 Is a 
paragon of diesel values it also 
has very strong patrol tendencies. 

A tendency towards sterling 
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dubious’ cash 


BvJiu, Sherman;. 

FOIXnCAL CORRESPONDENT ; 

THE Labour jpariy justeday 
pledged to hand back the QLOOOit 
was given by a Greek Qypriot 
fugitive facing fraud charges in 
Bntam. if there wasanyffimg “dute¬ 
ous ^ about the donation. 

The latest twist in ihe oontancing 
tow over political hmdmg oanred on 
two donations to the labourparty 
from Gharflaos . Costa, a clothes 
manufacturer who fled to Cyprus in' . 
1991 after his companies went into 
recehreiship. \ 

Despite the focus on Labour's 
finances, the prims ministers hopes 
that the Asil Nadir issue would die 
with fie resignation of Michael 
Mates are likely to be dashed again 
this week when the former Norman 
Ireland minister launches an attack 
on investigating methods fejr fee 
Serious Fraud-Office in jbds resigna- 
tion statement, expected tomorrow. 

The Conservative party yesterday 
rejected a suggesthfo T^-its-fonner. 
treasurer Lord McAIpuje that the" 
money donated by Mrlsfadir should 


Chris Patten 
may give 
evidence 

and Jonathan Mutsnr 

THE Ccshmahs home affairs 
select oorinmttee vrill deride 
this week, ■whether to 1 iflvffc 
Lord Mcffipme^ itije ; forinisr 
Toiy party .treasurer, and 
Chris Fatten, former party 
chairman, to give evidence to 
its inquiry into party pofitical 
funding. ; I V. 

Mr Pattern die governor of 
Hang ’ Kong, flies hack to 
London tifiiss week. and is 
certain toiace questions about 
the reported’ donations ■ bgt 
Hang Kang businessmen and 
his role as chairman. 

Mr Paiten fiss afr 
two rehearsa&Iast 
tokl a repa^'fiat when he 
was party, r-haiy tnan he Tiad 
nothing to dovtith and 1 knew 
nothing aboirt fundraising. 

At Ihe weekend, however, 
he changed his mind^ Asked 
by the BBC whether he ^ 
“fussy” about fie scarce of 
campaign finds, be replied: 
“Of course Iwas£. 

Sir Ivan Lawrence, ftetlay 
chairman:^ fie 

immfr 

their 

raisM.'at, .fie 
meeting onWednesday. 


he put in a trust pending proof that it 
'was stolen. 

Margairt Bedcett the Labour dep¬ 
uty leader, said, fiat party would 
hand back fie £11,000 given by Mr 
Costa if this was proved to be stolen. 
Mr Costa is said to have fled abroad 
. after a Serious Fraud Office investi¬ 
gation began into the HTfcged disap-' 
pearanceofup to £14 million. 

• Mrs Beckett, speaking bn BBC 

- ■ television's Breakfast wifi Frost pro¬ 

gramme. denied newspaper reports 
fiat Mr Costa had donated GOO/MO 
to. fie party, bur admitted he had 
given £1,000 in 1987 and £10.000 in 
1990. 

. Labour would investigate fie mat 

- ter and hand fie money back “this 
-.. week.” if it was an illegal 'do nation, . 

she said. 

On the. same programmeXord 

- McAlpine said fie £440^000 donated 
to fie Tory party by Mr Nadir.should • 
immediately be put in a trust until it 
was sorted out who was entitled to to 
fie money. He said: “I don't think it 
should, stay wifi fie Conservative 
party. There may be a good moral 
and legal case for fiat bur not a 


senribte case.” However, party offici¬ 
als insisted fab* - fiat fie money 
would be retamed unless there was 
fern evidence that it had been stolen, 
in which case it would be given back. 

“The position has not changed 
from when it was outlined by Sir 
Norman Howler to the home affairs 
select committee." said cue senior 
offidaL 

John MacGregor, fie transport 
secretary, also failed to bade Lend 
McAlpine’s plan. Pressed on BBC 
Radio 4’s The Worid this Weekend to 
.respond, Mr-MacGregor said: "The 
real point is if we discover it is stojm 
or iQegaSy obtained we will return 
-fir-. 

Mr MacGregor Unted that it 
migbt be difficult to raise the money 
at the moment, given fiat fie Tory 
parly is facing a financial crisis. 
“Somehow ex' other fiat £440,000 
will be found if it is stolen.” 

Responding to allegations in The 
SundayTimes alxnit donations to fie 
Tbries by wealthy foreign business¬ 
men, fie party spokesman raid be 
could not comment on individual 
donations. However both Lord 


McAlpine and Tory party sources 
yesterday stressed fiat all fie allegar 
dons wore “terribly old hat” and had 
been published in the same paper 
last year. 

Mrs Beckett indicated that labour 
would unilaterally publish its ac¬ 
counts showing individual donations 
over a specified threshold. ‘The most 
urgent thing is for accounts to be 
puititehfid." said Mrs Beckett. “It is 
unacceptable for the Government 
party to have a £15 million hide in its 
one-page balance sheet and say fiese 
are just anonymous donors who 
think we are wonderful’-'’ 

Lord McAlpine countered: “Mar¬ 
garet Beckett thinks people give 
money to the Tories because they love 
them. They give money to the Tbries 
because they hate fie Labour party 
and think they are an absolute 
disaster.” 

□ John Smiths plan to re form trade 
union links looks almost certain to be 
defeated at this year’s party con fe r- 
ence following a survey showing 
lukewarm grass-roots support for fie 
proposals. 

A survey of ISO constituencies 


shows that Mr Smith has failed to 
convince members of the need to 
weaken trade union links with fie 
party by introducing one m ember, 
one vote (“OMOVT While the Lab¬ 
our leader had accepted that it was 
likely to be defeated by the unions, 
Mr Smith will be bitterly disappoint¬ 
ed- that he does not have the firm 
backing of constituency parties. 

The study, carried out by BBC’s 
On the Record programme, shows 
that fewer than half fie constituen¬ 
cies (82) support some variation of 
OMOV for fie selection of parlia¬ 
mentary candidates, while 93 wanted 
to preserve a protected role for fie 
unions. Five gave no p re ference. 

Union votes already declared for 
OMOV show Mr Smith can only 
count on 10 per cent backing him. If 
fie survey results are reflected across 
all constitumcies Mr Smith can only 
be confident of 25 per cent of the vote 
at conference, with 65 per cent rallied 
against him (50 per cent unions and 
15 per cent constituencies). 

Diaxy. page 14 
Letters, page 15 





u House, tfteBBC headquarters, befofe gtring on to a sted hand 
Square and concerts arotmdLondon. More than L000 events were staged around the country at the weekend 


Major puts case for 
British Olympics 

The prime minister mil today put Manchester's case for 
Staging fie Olympic games in the year 2000 to 16 members 
of the International Olympic Committee (Ronald Faux 
writes). 

John Major will spend 90 minutes at a Downing Street 
reception in what could be a “make or break'* meeting In 
dewing fie venue. The IOC contingent is the largest to visit 
Britain in the bidding round and includes representatives 
from Peking and Sydney. Manchester’s chief rivals for the 
millennium games. Six members from South America are 
receiving special attention. Their votes could be crucial 
should Manchester reach the final stage in the bidding. The 
91 IOC members wfll decide on the city at a vote in Monte 
Carlo in September. 

Rain greeted the IOC members’ arrival m Manchester on 
Saturday, but yesterday the skies cleared as the 16 were 
taken on a helicopter trip over proposed Olympic sites on the 
outskirts of Manchester and in Liverpool. 

IRA sniper ‘a coward’ 

The prime minister condemned the IRA sniper who killed a 
British soldier at the weekend as a coward yesterday. John 
Major, speaking at Hillsborough Castle during a visit to 
Northern Ireland, said John Randall, a 19-year-old private 
in fie First Battalion fie Duke of Edinburgh’s Royal 
Regiment, had been murdered for protecting innocent 
people. Private Randan, of Slough. Berkshire, died in co. 
Armagh on Saturday. It is thought he was killed by the same 
IRA gang responsible for four similar murders. 

BMA attacks Bottomley 

Virginia Bottomley. the health secretary, will come under 
attack today at the British Medical Association's annual 
conference. Doctors are angry over claims by Mrs 
Bottomley that “over-performance” by hospitals has resulted 
in queues for treatment when, (hey say. lack of cash is to 
blame. Dr lan Held. BMA secretary, said: “Many doctors 
find it extraordinary that after the secretary of state makes 
such an effort to remove waiting lists, she tells them the 
reason {for queues] is because they have over-performed." 

Ferry pair missing 

Coastguards, police and the Greek navy were searching for 
two 19-yearokl men from Britain and Ireland who fell off a 
ferry near Rhodes yesterday. James Richard Donnelly, a 
Briton, was doing pull-ops on a railing when he slipped, fell 
onto the deck and rolled overboard at about l-30am. Mark 
Antony, from Ireland, leapt into the sea to help him. 

Search for last lOp 

The Royal Mint is searching for £30 million in old-style 10p 
pieces that it estimates are lingering in homes around the 
country. This last survivor from the predecimal days ceases 
to be legal tender on Wednesday. The old two-shilling silver 
coin has been with us since 1849 but as the florin has its 
origins dating back to Edward UI in 1343. 

Heseltine progressing 

The directin' of .the Harley- Street Clinic. London, said 
yesterday that Michael Heseltine was making progress after 
the heart attack that he suffered in Venice. Robin Thornton 
wouldriot comm en t f ur ther op tfaebondfa'on of fie President 
of thetiBoard of TYade but said that the clinic would make a 
fuller statement today. - " 


communities 


BYJoHN-Yotntt? -: 

THE scede of one of Britain's 
most succestfuk and. widely 
publicised community-led 
urban renewal projects, a 13- 
acre site anlxmdon’s - South 
Bank, is fie venue for the. 
launch on Wednesday of fie 
1993 Community Enterpriser 
Awards, organised by The. 
Times. and-Business in fie - 
Community^,; 7“ 

In ffielOTQs arid eddy 1980s; 
the future of the site was the 
subject of >. prolonged and 
bitter battfebetween property 
companies: fiat wanted r to 
develop it for hotels and offices 
and protesters who com¬ 
plained that .people- living; in _• 
Waterloo and: north South¬ 
wark were-being driven from 
their homes. After two rowdy 
public enquiries,; the develop- 


^rHE c ° 

meat plans were abandoned 
in1984 and residents formed a 
naariroS -maJring company 
which bcrirowed.fl.miflten to 
buy file land. 

. Since then the company, 
CcmSlxe^ConummityBmld- 
ers. has created a small park, 
a riverside walk and a crafts 
market at Gabriel's, Wharf. 
Fart of fie site hasfceen leased 


to' a housing co-operative 
which has binh 56 houses wifi 
gardens. Work started recent¬ 
ly on 27 more houses and flats, 
and fie final go-ahead is 
expected shortly for fie com¬ 
pany’s £20 million redevelop¬ 
ment at StamfordWharf. 

" Another successful exercise 
in small scale urban renewal 
can be v found under and 
around fie arches of fie 
Westway elevated road, where 
North- Kensington Amenity 
Trust has been active since 
1971. 

It too, was born out of 
protest when homes and basn 
nesses were destroyed to make 
way for fieraotorway. At first 
fie land in fie immediate 
vicinity was considered too 
blighted by noise and pollu¬ 
tion for people to live there and 
was earmarked for car park- 




ilrgeivt recall of 
poisonous 

As 9 matter of urgency, Oxfam is recalling a Guatemalan seed necklace that has 
been on sale in some of Its shops since June 8th. - 

Some of the seeds hi fils necklace contain ridn which Is pobonous K swallowed. 

If somebody has swallowed the seeds, they should call their doctor immediately. 

The necklace Is about- 24 Inches long and made of- 40-50 seeds. The poisonous 
seeds are. the size and.shape of small broad beans and with a .mottled, snake-skin 
like appearance. 

Oxfam wants to tracerill thOM necklaces, so If you have bought one please return 
it to Oxfam as mm-W poMfcte: Either send It to _J*» Hottoway, Oxfem Trading, 
Murdock-Road, Bioester 0X6 7RF or return ft to any Oxfam 
: shop. A full refund, including any postage, will then be 
made: No other Oxfam necklaces are involved In this recall. 

Ra*tmdC1wtoNh2a2M8 


ing and a. bus depot But 
Koisingtan and Chelsea coun¬ 
cil was eventually persuaded 
of fie pressing need for open 
space and recreational facili¬ 
ties in a notoriously deprived 
part of London and agreed to 
make 22 acres available to the 
trust Income from commer¬ 
cial tenant?; has been used to 
fund a variety of community 
projects. 

Similar schemes have been 
undertaken - in other British 
dries. In encouraging provi¬ 
sion for sodal needs, fie 
awards are also intended to 
stimulate the creation of new 
businesses, jobs and training 
opportunities, and to promote 
wraith creation rather than 
dependence on grants. This 
year fie Prince of Wales has 
agreed to succeed Lord 
Scar man as chairman. 


£56mtax 
pair face 
sentence 

ByIanMurkav 

TWO. of the three men who 
became multi-millionaires 
through the success of Nissan 
car sales in Britain face sen¬ 
tencing on Wednesday after 
being caught perpetrating .die 
biggest lax fraud ever uncov¬ 
ered by fie Inland Revenue. 

Oneof then?, Mtehad Hunt. 
59, deputy chairman of Nissan 
UK, was fbtmqguihy by a ten- 
to-two majority at Southwark 
Crown Court on Saturday of 
conspiring to evade payment 
of £5(L296J527 coiporarioii tax 
over nine years. The other, 
Frank Shannon, fie ccanpa- 
ny^ former financial director 
and secretary, had already 
pleaded guilty to tax fraud 
over one year. 

. Oskar Botnar. 80, the al¬ 
leged mastermind of file 
fraud, is said to be seriously 21 
and probably safe from extra¬ 
dition in Iris chalet overlook¬ 
ing Inks Geneva. 

■ During fie two-month trial, 
which cost £22 million, die. 
jury heard that fie profit 
made by adding an extra £U5 
to file price of each of the 1.9 
million Nissans sold by the 
company was piped through-: 
Norway. HoUand and Bennu- 
da to Switzerland. 

Hunt was found not guilty 
of a serand charge of fraud. 


*On balances over £50.000 with 
the 90 dav notice and annnal 
Inter cut options. Rale subject to 
variatioa. Cross rater the rate 
before the deduction of basic cals 
Income Tax. Mtalmun balance 
£5000. 30 or 90 day notice of 
withdrawal options. (Ml nto nm ESOO)- 
P Midland Bank pk 1993. 




YOl DON 
NI KI) TO GO 


BUILDING SOCII I \ 
TO GI T A 



50 


Contrary 
to popular 
.beUe£,U's not 
jnflt bnUdinic 
societies that offer 
hi gh interest and 
convenience when It 
corner to savings. For 
conclusive proof, yon need look 
no farther than the Exchequer high 
interest savings account from Midland. 
Exchequer offers gen crons rales of interest to rival 
those of any leading bank or building society. Interest rates 
that are tiered too, so the omit yon save the higher the rate of 
Interest yon will earn. Right op (a a generous 6.5% gross for 
balances of £50,000 and over. Even better. Midland customers have 
die added bonus of being able to transfer funds directly from their 
current account, avoiding the inconvenience' of a trek to a building 
society. For more information on Exchequer Dram Midland, why not 
phone ns on 0S45 707070 Monday to Friday 9am - 8pm- Alternatively 
post off the coupon or call Info any Midland branch for a chat. 
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Ministers fear lower standards 

Universities award 
50 per cent more 
first-class degrees 

By John O'Leary, education correspondent 




UNIVERSITY students' 
chances of a first-class degree 
improved SO per cent during 
the 19SOs, according to a 
report published today. 

The proportion of firsts had 
been rising steadily for several 
years, prompting allegations 
that some universities had 
reduced standards. The statis¬ 
tics for 1990-1 show almost 9 
per cent of undergraduates 
being awarded first-class hon¬ 
ours. compared with 6 per 
cent ten years earlier. 

The report, published by the 
universities' statistical record, 
will give ammunition to aca¬ 
demics pressing for the aboli¬ 
tion of traditional degree 
classifications. London Univ¬ 
ersity is already considering a 
move to more detailed student 
assessment and a national 


conference on the subject will 
take place this week. 

Employers are anxious not 
to lose a familiar system, 
which they use id pre-select 
candidates for jobs, but the 
reformers argue die present 
classifications are unreliable. 
The division of second-class 
degrees lacks consistency and 
the inflation in firsts is fuelling 
the controversy. 

Ministers have warned the 
universities that the growth in 
first-class honours, coinciding 
with the dramatic expansion 
of student numbers, will raise 
questions of quality. Prof Gar¬ 
eth Williams, director of the 
Centre for Higher Education 
Studies. London University, 
said earlier this month that 
some universities had a delib¬ 
erate policy of increasing their 
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Cambridge 

21.2 

Strathclyde 

7.7 

Oxford 

14.3 

Edinburgh 

7.6 

UMIST 

13.0 

Nottingham 

7.3 

Bath 

12 J9 

York 

7.3 

City 

Salford 

1Z2 

11.9 

Bangor 

Sheffield 

7.3 

7.2 

Loughborough 

11.3 

Warwick 

7.1 

Surrey 

Bristol 

10.7 

10.3 

Glasgow 

East Anglia 

7.0 

7.0 

Heriot-Watt 

10.0 

Birmingham 

Queens Belfast 

7.0 

London 

9.5 

6.7 

Sussex 

9.3 

Swansea 

6.7 

Aston 

92. 

Bradford 

6.6 

Brunei 

9.1 

Dundee 

6.3 

Southampton 

8.8 

Exeter 

6.0 

St Andrews 

8.5 

Liverpool 

6.0 

Reading 

8.4 

Leicester 

5.9 

Newcastle 

82 

Aberdeen 

5.6 

Lancaster 

82 

Stiriing 

5.5 

Leeds 

8.0 

Hull 

4.7 

Durham 

7.9 

St David's Lampeter 

4.7 

Kent 

7.9 

Essex 

4.1 

Cardiff 

7.8 

Ulster 

4.0 

Manchester 

• 7.8 

Aberystwyth 

2.8 


proportions of first- and upper 
second-class degrees. 

Today's figures cover only 
the traditional universities, al¬ 
though the farmer polytech¬ 
nics have also seen consistent 
growth in the number of firsts. 

Cambridge had by far the 
highest proportion of firsts, 
awarding top honours to more 
than one in five undergradu¬ 
ates. The tripos system, which 
gives students two chances of 
a first, is partly responsible. 

Oxford, where one student 
in seven took first-class hon¬ 
ours in 1990-1. offers the next 
best chance of a top degree. 

All but one of the other 
universities where more than 
10 per cent of undergraduates 
take firsts are predominantly 
technological institutions. The 
University of Manchester In¬ 
stitute of Science and Technol¬ 
ogy awarded the highest 
proportion outside Oxford 
and Cambridge, followed by 
Bath. Bristol had the highest 
proportion of firsts among the 
civic universities and was the 
only one in the top ten. 

Science subjects have al¬ 
ways produced more firsts 
than the arts and social sci¬ 
ences. Only one in 35 students 
was awarded a first in 1990-1 
at arts-dominated Aberyst¬ 
wyth University. 

Vice-chancellors insist that 
improved teaching and the 
extra pressure on students to 
excel are responsible for the 
rising numbers of firsts. The 
pressure will be illustrated in 
a report by graduate employ¬ 
ers this week, which is expect¬ 
ed to show a quarter of last 
year's graduates still looking 
for permanent jobs. 


Writers deciy schools policy 


By Alison Roberts, ares reporter 


THE government's policy on 
the teaching of English in 
schools has been criticised by 
a body of distinguished au¬ 
thors and educationists. 

In a day-long debate at the 
weekend, the authors John 
Mortimer and P. D. James, 
and Professor John Carey, 
Merton Professor of English 
at Oxford University, argued 
that classic English literature 
should be protected in schools. 

Mr Mortimer told the con¬ 
ference on English teaching at 
the Royal Society of Literature: 
“My sense of morality devel¬ 
oped in great part from the 
works of literature that I read. 
Dickens morality is even more 
important today." He at¬ 
tacked the government’s an¬ 


thology of English literature 
compiled for testing 14-year- 
olds. The 47-page book con¬ 
denses the “greats" into 17 
poems, two extracts from 
plays and four from fiction, 
and two short stories. 

Mr Mortimer said that the 
“little slim volume with little 
snippets of Doris Lessing and 
sacrilegiously re-punctuated 
bit of Dickens" dotted child¬ 
ren the fall breadth of their 
"national heritage". 

The conference was attend¬ 
ed by John Patten, the educa¬ 
tion secretary, who dismissed 
the criticisms. “1 don't think 
you are ever able to get any ten 
experts to agree on one anthol¬ 
ogy." he said. 

The list of authors set down 


for children aged up to 14 
includes Shakespeare. Jane 
Austen. Dickens. Blake. Cole¬ 
ridge. Tennyson. Orwell, T.S. 
Eliot and William Golding. 

The writer Victoria 
Glendinning and John 
Hickman, treasurer of the 
London Assodaton of Teach¬ 
ers of English, argued against 
imposing such a prescriptive 
list Ms Glendinning said that 
to do so denied the evolving 
nature of English literature. 

The conference passed a 
motion in support of Brian 
Cox, chairman of the National 
Curriculum English Working 
Party until 1989. Proposals for 
the replacement of the curricu¬ 
lum drawn up by Mr Cox are 
being considered at present 
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Youth culture: some youngsters find the crowds, the excitement and the non-stop entertainment a little tiring 
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Old hands: Glastonbury festival veterans discuss the relative merits of Rolf Harris and Van Momsoh. .. 

Stabbing mars Glastonbury spirit 


By Nicholas Watt 

A MAN was critically ill in hospital 
yesterday after being stabbed at the 
annual Glastonbury festival in Somer¬ 
set where 100.000 people camped out for . 
a weekend of music. 

Stephen Perkins. 29. from Wolver¬ 
hampton. and his twin brother. Antho¬ 
ny, were stabbed on Friday night aS they 
tried to enter the400-mre site through an 
unauthorised entrance Anthony was in 
a comfortable condition.'Detectives said 
they were looking for ajnan beUeye^Jo 
have been controlling'tlte entrance. : 

Police described tte-ga&biii&as the 
most serious incident in the festival's 23- 
year history, and reported a dramatic 
increase in crime this year. Byyesterday, 
with another day to go, they had made 
160 arrests and 500 offences had been? 


reported, mostly theft and drugs related. 
Last year there were 127 arreasmafl.-. 
• Chief Insp Barry Williams, of Avbn 
and Somerset polit% saxfc “When you 
get the eqtn valent of a small town 
thrown together, V with . varying.' age 


people fed' themselves at* Leary's 

^^dMm^K^^whhA'soidabbfwt : . 
of co rnfiakes and mUk foc 60p. : " \ ;: 

George 53,of Hove.East Sussex 
is a veteran'of eight festivals. He dime : 


groups and cuftnres, you are botind to with his children, and^.was .delighted 
get problems. But most people indud- with the aonospfaere.,*Tt : gets better and: 
ing the po!fee,haveenjoyed themselves." betterevery yean With the arcuses ft is 
On the three dance floors, older . great entertainment for the childrerL” . . 
hippies, with diiidren in tow, dainced- - Michael Eavis, theformd- w*o^ ip 
alongside youngsters apemg the best the festival In 1970 on the ate where his 
traditions of the 1970s. Long flowery famify bas lived for six generations, was 

to Lenny Kraviti and Rolf Harris. : . the stabbing, thereivas a monient of' 


to Lenny Kravit 2 and Rolf Harris. . 

Drugs were easy to.'bay. from the 
smartly-dressed dealers who walked 
around shouting “hashish, E, speed”. 
^Security guards strummed guitars and 


sadhess vdit« we thoughttibout what we :• 
were doing," he sa^L rtte-dfugs were 
also totally out .of order and our, own . 
securitypeople have nrade aritsts." ' 7 . • 


Summer is MPs rally to 

drink-drive -*t_. 1 ^ 




season 

By Tim Jones 

TRANSPORT CORRESPONDENT 

FROM behind the bar of the 


London, Robert Key, the new 
roads minister, will tomorrow 
launch the biggest summer 
campaign against drinking 
and driving. 

While the road death toll 
this year shows signs of being 
the lowest since records began 
in 192%, the summer months 
now attract more drunken 
drivers than the Christmas 
period. 

Encouraged by the success 
of the preChristmas television 
advertising campaigns, which 
set out to shock. Mr Key is 
determined to target the sum¬ 
mer drinkers. 

Figures for 1979-91 show 
consistently more drink-relat¬ 
ed accidents in July and 
August than in Novemberand 
December. The figures for 
1992 show how hard-hitting 
campaigns have led to dra¬ 
matic reduction in drink-driv¬ 
ers on the roads. Last August 
20 per cent of the 38.000 
motorists breathalysed tested 
positive, compared with 7.7 
per cent of 110.100 stopped last 
December. 

The latest campaign is ex¬ 
pected to identify two groups 
who pose the biggest threat. 
One is young male motorists 
who drive our to country pubs. 
The other comprises recipients 
of corpor at e hospitality at 
events such as Henley regatta 
and Ascot, where free cham¬ 
pagne is often available in 
unfimifed quantities. 

Although h welcomes the 
campaign, the Automobile As¬ 
sociation said the government 
would be ‘mad" to bow to 
European Community pres¬ 
sure to reduce the blood- 
aknhol limit from 80 
milligrams per 100 miffilitres 
of blood to 50mg. 

Andrew Howard. tfteAA's 
head of road safety, said: “ft 
would afreet only law-abiding 
drivers who don't pose a big 
road safety problem. The 
people who kill are the hard¬ 
ened offenders who drive at 
mere than double the limit — 
ffteydmrt give a fig about the ; 
presect limit and they warn i 
give a fig about a new cafe." i 
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Police 
quell riot 
after man 
is stabbed 

Aman was stabbed to death in 

Highbury, north Ixmdon, as 
he and a group of friends fried 
to settle a ldng-runnmg drug 
feud, police said. The mant -in 
his early 20 s. died from a 
series of stab wounds as he 
fled a gang of-youtte-after 
visiting a flatwhh two mends. 

Shortly after his death, 
police in riot gear were called 
. in to quell a mob of up to 30 
riien throwing bottles and 
glasses. A police said: The 
Head man was killed , by a 
' single wound to the heart He 
. received' six or seven stab 
wounds in totaL" 

•'■ Seven people have beat 
arrested in connection with 
the murder hunt- Fourof than 
aie being questioned about the 
murder and three are being 
quizzed about grievous bodily 
harm. The police said little 
progress had been made in 
establishing the background 
tothefeud. 

- G angland London, page 9 

Jobless swell 
NHS costs 

Unemployment is costing the 
health service more than E70 
milli on a year, according to a 
report by the Office Of Health 
Economics.*: .a research body 
fahded.by the pharmaceutical 
industry. The cost to GP and 
pharmaceutical services alone 
was put'at £40 millfon. The 
kiss in revenue to the NHS in 
prescription charges was cal¬ 
culated at £30.6 million. 

According to the report, un¬ 
employment leads to illness 
through a combination-of 
stress, poverty and unhealthy 
living; It has. been shown that 
men who have lost their jobs 
are 12 to 15 times more likely to 
attempt suicide and twice as 
likely to die of lung cancer or 
heart disease than those in 
employment 

Boat due 

Tom- McNally, 50,/ of Liver- 
pdol/isdtie fo sail into Miami 
Florida^ today m the 5ft 4in 
Jong Vera Hugh at the end of a 
4,000 mile journey which 
started on February 13 from 
Sagres, eprtural/It wffl be the 


Child Idlli^"^ 

AdhUddidl inaMadmriad 
cii^sh ^ear. Scotch^Cbriier, 
Ndrih.YorkshUE.’ Sara-Beth 
Hu#ies, 23:. mohtiK, -crf'Mid- 
dfebrough/was sfrappol in a 
riiild safrty harness in the rear 
seat of her parents* car. The 
Other passengers escaped, with 
minor injuries:;..; v..- 


By Alexandra Frean and Andrew Pierce 


POLITICIANS from all sides 
of the Commons will this week 
fight to save News at Ten . 

John Smith, the Labour 
leader, has told Sir George 
Russefl. chairman of the Inde¬ 
pendent Television Commis¬ 
sion (TTC). in a letter that 
plans to move die programme 
to an early slot would give the 
BBC a virtual monopoly of 
news in the evening. 

The change is to be ratified 
by the ITV companies next 
Monday. A new time has not 
beenset but it is believed that 
they will opt for 7 pm. The 
change is intended to allow 
uninxemqxed films and dra¬ 
mas to be shown, and attract 
more viewers. 

Roger Gale, chairman of the 
Tory backbench media com¬ 
mittee, said the proposal to axe 
News at Ten was a “crashing 
mistake". Mr Gale. MP for 
Thanet North, and a former 
radio and television producer, 
is advising Channel 4 tafill the 


gap. He said: "If I were 
Michael Grade Ichief execu¬ 
tive of Channel 4], I would 
transfer die Channel 4 news 
programme from its 7pra slot 
to lOpm U would have to 
become less, reflective and and 
more hard-edged." 

If Channel 4 took over the 
vacated 10 pm spot, this would 



Gale: moye-vrould be 
political suicide 


“wipe out- riV news, he said. 
“But dial is their commercial 
decision. If the ITV companies' 
want to play {folitical strickle, 
so be.it”; n 

More flaan 70 MPs: haw 1 
signed an early day motion 
tabled by .Feter Mandelson. 
Labour MP for Hfatlepdol. 
Mr Mandleson said: The ITV 
companies were famed to pay 
ridiculous amounts of money 
to gam their licences. It is 
hardly surprising that they- 
are now letting commercial 
decisions dominate their sche-. 
dulmg of publfc service pro¬ 
grammes jike Ncws. or Ten.” ■■ 
Charles Kennedy (liberal 
Democrat; Austin, Mitchell 
(Labour) and Nicholas Win- ^ 
totcai(Conservatn^oftheaI]- 
party media group have alsa 
tabled a motion resisting the . 
. changer Mr Kennedy said tha t : 
. the curriatt. diversity . of eve- 
‘ ning - televison news : prri 7 
grarmnes provided ail impor¬ 
tant element of chdce. ■- 


Mum of Year dies on rail track 


By Marianne Curphev 

A WOMAN who recently wan 
the title: North East Mum of 
the Year has been fotfod dead 
on a railway line several days 
after she was reported 


Hazel Clark. 30. had been 
hit by a train on the main East 
Coast line, near the home of 


ter former boy friend in 
Ffenyhifl.m.Durham. Neigh¬ 
bours said the couple had 
recently parted and Mrs Clark 
had been very upset 
Last night 'her-. ; children, 
Rebecca. 9. Wayne, 8 , and 
Victoria, wore being .looked 
afterJjy their grandmother, bi. 
April Mrs - dark, from 
Sunny brow, co. Durham, won 


her tide after Rebeccawrote a; 
fetter telling amtpetition 
organisers: “My mammy 
buys for me. Wayne.: arid 
Victoria, Daddy teft'u-tong: 
time ago..add rrabodyjjuys for. 
mammy, Let win.,”-. 

Aqa^iboursaidyestErday: 
“We are all flanking abbm tfae/ 
poor i^Sdren. She is butOfher^ 
misery now.” '. 


A,man was. kilted and another 
seriously' injured after a 
nricralight crashed at San- 
down' airport: on' the isle of 
Wight. The plan’s engine is be¬ 
lieved to have sfalled ittmid- 
.afr arid it plunged nosedown 
tofoe ground- -»• ■ 

Knife attack 

Michelle McKnight 29. was 
stabbed in the front garden of 
her home, in Tweedmouth, 

- Northumbria;-, alter returning- 
home in the early hoursirom 
a night out A ZO^ear-oTd man 
ishelpingTwtice. •.; . 

Haits alert t ■ 

Woolworth. is trying to recall 
4.000 children's basebaU caps 
because youngsters have been 
eating the ptestic’peaks, wtddi 
have a distinctive “Kids on the 
.move" logo. 

Fire death 

A man .aged 53 from Dagen¬ 
ham, Essex, died at the wheel 
of his Morris Marina after set- 
tmg it on fire in the par park bf 
Goodmayes fiospitel, JEss&l . 

Travefling cook 

Barnslqr Cdiirriy Coiihcfl is 
.sending a catering officer.to 
i Goffovka in Ukrame to teadt 
how to cook Yorkshire 
specialities in time for flie 
opening of the town's ; latest 
-restaurant, Cafe Barnsl^. " ' 

^Bpi^iyiiuiers 

jWs'm the'weddy premium 
^ tjoaooo. 15BS 

M4010.-,winner fawn Doncaster 

■^5“® JEW ®l ; '' £ soriad.' i4YW 

878134. Norfolk (ElJOi)- £25J)Qd. 
I9RW 452519.-Houn^ow- (E3J7])!” 


Fourth crossword victory 


THE Bristol regional final of 
The Times Knockando Cross¬ 
word Championship was won 
at the Hilton Hotel. Bristol 
yesterday by Mr T. A. Owen, . 
who completed flrer four puz¬ 
zles in an average time of nine ' 
ihinntes. 

. Mr Owea(tt,s a develop¬ 
ment consuttant and lives in 
Borth, Dyfed. Thiswiil be Ms • 
fourth time, in tire national 
finals. Second ptacewas taken 


by Gp Capt Peter Hutchings, 
55. who has just retired from 
the RAF. with an average time 
of I0U minutes.' He lives at 
.WringtoruAvon, 

Thim was Mr john.Har-: 
ding, 40, ju lib minutes. He 
lives in Portishead_and is' a. 

. pensions admirustr^or. 

• All have -previously "ap- 
peaurd- • in .natioual finals;. 
which this year take place-in 
London mSteptember 


Ui Me any other angle"rrah wfnAy. Knodando b'bbolcd not 
ataLppe^tfe r e mpnrrf igc, btn only when age confirm! r*wr fa - 
peribet. soWycoavlcx 


- that it wastheperfixx pontoerforThc Tunes Crowwoni' 
BecntK impoHiljlc to ay ftw huy Eft ping totAtL 


T > RE SlwetE MALTYJ<^ ^ -< 

i';r^f=- ,S(^tT9i .WHi$KY ; ' 

ViK»H#OU:W.THt TIKES ^oiswtnuj'.CHAupi^NsHlP 
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AYEARagathemleniadoiial. 
dijus at Rio y— fee UN 
Qinferencfi- on Environment 
and Development — pot envi- 
ragmental issues on fee front 
page. Now they are lucky to be 
priced at alL Yet they have 
certainly - entered public 
- awareness and bedme pazt of 1 
fee currency of ideas. Evssy- 
one has heard erf the ozone 
layer and the greenhouse-ef¬ 
fect. and knows abput human 
population increase and fee 
accelerating loss of plant and 
animal species.- ■ 

-/One aspect tends fe be 
missed: the threat to. fee 

divpr^hyhfh umanfcrhd TOTflim 
the bigger threat to the diversi¬ 
ty.-erf life. There have.been 
many species of human, erf 
vdiidi all' but one have feed • 
out I suspect that there would 
be caDs to the police or fee zoo 
if Paranthropus. a cousin of 
more than three mitHnn years 
ago. were found in a.stdt in 
nixadSBy. There would be less 
of a reaction to a nearer 
relation who died out only 
3X000 years ago. I once saw 
what 1 think was. a 
Neanderthaler on the London 
Undergound. It was good to 
think .that" his genes, might 
have survived after alL 
Whatever fee timing of fee 
divergencies between modem 
humans, we are all remark¬ 
ably similar . In genetic terms, 
the. references are minute. 
Indeed, we also share alrnbst 
99 per cent of our genes wife 
chimpanzees. The most int- 
pcMfent differences between us 
are no: genetic but cultural-In 
a way unique to our species, 
cultural evolution has -as-. 
sumed many of the character¬ 
istics of biological evolution. . 

In his book The Selfish 
'Gene, published in 1976. Rich¬ 
ard Dawkins invented a word 
for- it manes. Just as genes 
propagate themselves in fee 
pool of inheritance by de¬ 
scending, from body to body 
through sperm and eggs. so. 
he suggested, memes propa¬ 
gate themselves in the pool of 
ideas by leaping from brain to 
brain through ear, eye. and 
hand. Examples of memes are 
tunes, ideas, catch-phrases, 
fashions in clothes, ways of 
making pots or of building 
arches. 

Memes spread vastly mare 


quickly than-, genes. _ Until 
modem times fear spread 
was from person.to person. 
But we Bye in an age of 
accelerated commumcatioTi. It 
is fry press, radio and tele¬ 
vision that ideas, techniques, 

formulas can travel from one 
end of fee earth to fee other in 
a few seconds. A-month ago, ! 
was in Peking. My . taxi driver 
could not speak more than a 
few words of English. But he 
knew about theJatestpop song 
from Hong Kong, the achieve¬ 
ments of Nigel Mansell in 
motor raring and feefortunes 
of Manchester United. 

In this fashi on, human soci¬ 
ety has become strangely one, 
or at least ; bas fee potentiality 
to became so. This may be 
welcome: At a time when 
humans have learned aston- 


The Timesj 
Essay j, 


isbmg new ways of impro v in g 
fear condition as well as 
destroying each other, fee 
spreadaf ideas and techniques 
that would .improve ^nmmnn 

limU-i Mft pdinp nrn he SCQ1 3S 
an unqualified good. .But 
memes. like genes, are moral- 
lyneutraL Their effects can be 
good or bad. They are subject 
to natural selection and muta¬ 
tion. They can compete, they 
can co-operate, they can ex¬ 
change bits of themselves, bi 
die end, the good ones survive 
and the bad. ones perish.. 

ing at tSetrorid — cur model 
or mindset — changes all the 
time. Mostly we are unaware 
of fee evolution taking place 
from generation to generation 
and in ourselves. I was nice 
brought up against this when 
talking to a monk in one of the 
monasteries an Mount Afhos. 
He was living, as our ances¬ 
tors lived, in a mental world 
tightly bound in time and 
space. Fbr him the world had 
begun4,000years ago. Ttwas 


also the centre of the umverse 
and fee sun and . stars went 
round it So huge was fee gap 
between ns fear we could not 
ccamumcMB His memes and 
urine wereblocked. It would 
fre feesameif any erf us could 
talk fo our great grand-, 
parents.. 

At present, fee mindset of 
Ihe. industrial West is dorm-. 
nant and-the mindset repre¬ 
sented fry mymonk on Mount 
Alhos and other cultures is 
recessive. Hus is. lately a 
result.of our tedmkal virtuosi¬ 
ty in exploiting the earth's 
resources for our own benefit 
and buikfcig complex societies 
-w hos e members enjoy health 
and liying standards feat axe 

fee envy of others. We are also 
adept in the use of force. As 
Hilaire Befloc wrote: 


Our cultural 
differences should 
be protected, says 
Sir Crispin 
Tlckril,/or they are 
ah essential part of 
the human 
inheritance 


“Whatever happens, we have 
got/Hie Maxim Gun. and 
they have not" - 
Humans are remarkably 
adaptable and. over time, 
most cnltnres will adapt in one 
way or another to ours. Al¬ 
ready we can see that Western 
memes have created antibod¬ 
ies. The rise of fundamental¬ 
ism in its many forms is just 
such. It ranges from thosewho 
blinker feemsriv ps in sacred 
texts to those who decry the 
ambiguities of science and 
long for the comforts of dog¬ 
ma. Hus internal resistance to 
external «™nit can create 
fevers and irrationalities of all 
kinds. In the. long run, it. is 
probably a necessary part of 


The co r ros i ve effect of our 
dominant manes can be com¬ 
pared wife the destruction of 
plants and animals as we 
reshape fee earth's surface for 
our own uses. As fee Ameri¬ 
can biologist E. O. Wilson has 
sa id , a fifth or more of plants 
or animals could vanish or be 


doomed to early extinction fry 
2020 unless we do something 
about it 

Human diversity runs the 
same category of risk. It is 
already obvious,that human 

ptprfatioo increase in some 
parts of the world is out of 
balance wife the resources to 
sustain it. Such- increase is. 
matched fry over-consumption 
in other parts. One result is 
that while expectations — fee 
product of rapidly -moving 
' memes—continues, to rise, fee 
nMansirfsatisfyrngfeaiLcon- 
tinnes to durunlsh. There is no 
realistic prospect that all hu- 

ftvmg^standanisof industrial 
society... . 

What can we do to cherish 
human diversity? In fact we 

epn no mnr p rhan gg fep pffi r?- 

cy of our memes than we can 
feat of our genes. It would be 
foolish to try. Some have 
already found tins out the 
hard way.' In China, 
successive Celestial emper or s 
believed feat they were fee 
rulers of the world and feat 
only barbarians lived beyond 
their frontiers. To secure pro¬ 
tection from fee barbarians, a 
closed society was created. All 
the greater was foe disruption 
when tiie barbarians eventual¬ 
ly broke in. As a Chinese 
minister wisely remarked last 
month, China must- respec t 
the s econd law of thermo¬ 
dynamics, which shows that 
dosed systems eventually un¬ 
dergo e n tropy and disinte¬ 
gration. 

So we cannot fence off 
human cultures nke armnalK 
in a zoo or plants in a 
herbarium. But we can treat 
them with more respect, hon¬ 
our their values and territo¬ 
ries, accept that we have much 
to learn from them, realise 
that our memes are as subject 
to change as theirs and help 
them — where we can — to 
adapt and create a synthesis of 
their culture and ours. 

I recall the famous—I hope 
not apocryphal — letter writ¬ 
ten in the middle of fee last 
century fry Chief Seattle of fee 
Dwanush, Suquamish and 
allied Indian tribes to the 
president of the United States 
who had bear trying to buy 
Indian lands. “HOW can you 
buy ex'seD tiiesky, the warmth 
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Dealing wife global issues: Sir Crispin TickeD 


of the land ? If we do not own 
the freshness of the air and the 
sparkle of the water, how can 
you buy them? ... We know 
that fee white man does not 
understand our ways'... The 
earth is not his brother, but his 
enemy.- and when he has 
conquered it, he moves on... 
He treats his mother the earth 
and his brother the sky as 
things to be bought, plun¬ 
dered. sold like sheep or bright 
beads. His appetite will de¬ 
vour fee earth and leave 
behind only a desert... Man 
did not weave fee web of life:, 
he is merely a strand in it' 
Whatever he does to fee web, 
he does to himself." 

I believe that the threat of 
cultural impoverishment is 
very real Our victims are 
indeed ourselves. 

Just as we can lament the 
extinction of a plant or animal 
so we should lament the death 
of a language, the end of a 
tradition and the devaluation 
of ideas that have often sus¬ 
tained societies over many 
generations. Cultural geogra¬ 
phy should be an alias of 
many maps of different con¬ 
tours and colours. Its variety is 
an essential part of the human 


inheritance. 

We have a new environment 
secretary. He has a big agen¬ 
da. Perhaps its most impor¬ 
tant point is to bring 
environmental issues, wheth¬ 
er physical or human. into fee 
centre of our affairs. Already 
environment through geogra¬ 
phy is in fee new core cumcu- 
hxm for schools, and courses 
in environmental studies are 
springing up in universities. 
Business is taking environ¬ 
ment into the boardroom 
through such bodies as the 
Advisory Committee on Busi¬ 
ness in fee Environment An¬ 
nual white papers from tire 
environment department have 
set out sketches of what has 
been and must be done. Hiere 
are new international obliga¬ 
tions arising from the Rio 
conference. But environment 
has yet to penetrate the heart 
of politics. It means beating 
the long term as part erf the 
short term- 

USir Crispin TickeU is the 
Warden of Green College, 
Oxford. This article is based 
on his presidential address to 
the Royal Geographical Soci¬ 
ety on June 7. 


TV viewers deny 
the onset of 
charity fatigue 

By Alexandra Frean. media correspondent 


TWO thirds of fee public 
believes that television fund¬ 
raising events area good way 
of raising cash for charities, 
according to a MORI poll 
published today. 

The findings contradict a 
grouting assumption that 
“compassion fatigue" has set 
in among viewers; feat they 
have grown weary of reach¬ 
ing into their pockets for 
highly publicised and seem¬ 
ingly endless charity appeals. 
Commissioned by the charity 
Comic Relief, the poll shows 
that 66 per cent of adults in 
Britain supported its Red 
Nose Day, a six-hour 
“laughafoon" broadcast on 
BBC1 in March. 

The poll wiD be read wife 
interest by the independent 
television companies, winch 
tins month derided to cancel 
their biennial 24-hour fund¬ 
raising appeal the Telethon, 
on the grounds that donations 
were falling and the event was 
becoming unpopular. 

The survey also provides 
the first independent evidence 
that “telethons" have a posi¬ 
tive impact on charitable giv¬ 
ing overall. Seven million 
people say they gave money to 
other charities as a (Erect 
result of publicity surround¬ 
ing the Red Nose appeal 

Kevin fMwll . Comic Re¬ 


liefs director of communica¬ 
tions. said that die findings 
showed the event was suc¬ 
ceeding in raising awareness. 
More than 100,000 fund-rais¬ 
ing initiatives were organised 
by members of the public for 
Red Nose Day this year, 
compared wife 80.000 the last 
time it was organised in 1991. 

Hosted by comedians such 
as Lenny Henry and Griff 
Rhys Jones, (he appeal en¬ 
courages viewers to donate 
money over fee telephone or 
to raise cash from sponsored 
events with a comic theme. 
Two thirds of the funds col¬ 
lected go to aid projects in 
Africa and fee remainder to 
charities in fee UK. 

According to fee MORI 
poll 57 per cent of people 
questioned — representing 24 
million adults — watched ail 
or some of this year’s pro¬ 
gramme. More than nine 
million people paid 60p for a 
plastic red nose and ten 
million, or one in four of the 
adult population, contributed 
sponsorship money. The sur¬ 
vey was based on interviews 
wife 1,905 aduhs throughout 
fee country in March. 

Although more people have 
made direct contributions this 
year the total raised is down 
— £ 16 JS million so far, com¬ 
pared wife £18 milium in 1991. 


RED NOSE DAY ACTIVITIES 

Q 'VVhkh of these things if anything did yon do in 
connection with the Comic Rdief’Rco Nose Day" for 
charity running up to 12 MarchT 
Watched tha TV .- ■ ----- _ .- 

Read about Sin the ^ 


Reed about it in the | 
newspaper I 

Sponsored someone | 

Hand about I on the i 
fatfio ! 

Bought a red nose I 


“ c13mteon 


sail 24% 

clOmHon 


23% 

c 0A rrBon 


Qara money to some 
other charBy because of kgral 18% 

red nose puMcty ---- czmreon 

Attenfledtax* put in 7 % 

c3mMan 

Donated money by ci w 

P*** 1 ® ~c 12 ii»on 
Triad to donate money _ 
by phone but ooutdrn 2 % 

get through ^ e 8KU»o 

Didn't know k was R; 

haooonfcia V' ,jnwm 


22 % 

Cfi mOon 


happen** * c 400000 
None of these 


I Sara: BOR) torOomfc hH 


20 % 

eOmiton 


Buk 1,905 adds 15+ 
In homo. nWtamride, 
25-28 Math 1933 
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NATURAL 
SUPREMACY 

We could wax lyrical about our new' 

164 range, its technological innovations^ 
new engines, redesigned interior an| ? 
subtly enhanced yet still imuossibiy efegari 
appearance. Instead we’ll let others svtgj 
our praises. • - '^S. 

"These 'are cars for believers 
sceptics alike. In 230 bhp Cloverleaf foi% 
the 3 litre V6 is a truly inspirational power^ 
plant. It eclipses everything this side of 'i; 
Ferrari in terms of throttle: response and 
sheer neck-prickling.aural drama '. . 

That was Autocar and Motor. Impressed 
by the Cloverteafs- ability to hit sixty in z|> 
seconds and top 150 mph. ,-r H : ^ 

This same magazine judged hie Raw'-164';:|>^! 
Super ."a remarkable rest of c!ear-siglite’d.j^J^ 
i' \ .and coherent evolutionary engirieenng’ 5 /*-^ 

| A Naturally v/e d agree. The 
* ■" , Super has everything you'd expet 

_ from a luxury car. At-no extra chsq 
Jt also has what other, 
can only envy: the romance, spit 
and racing heritage of roe 
Romeo badge. In Italy .they calf! 

Caere - heart'to you and' I, ..; 

The 164 range carries-our nay 

8 year -• anti corrosion warranty wit 
prices starting-from a tax ebficie^ 
£16,850 for the. 2.0 Twin Spark £25^ 
for the 24V 3.0 V6 Super, rising-to £28 ; ij 
far the Cloverfeaf. Our contract hire; 
are equally'as,competitive. . V! %„.. 

For the.supreme experience visfLypt 
Alfa Romeo dealer for a test drive. . 


For further details, fin in the coupon and send ft to 
the Alfa Romeo Information Service, PQ Bax 472, 
Harrow, Middlesex HA2 OBB., or for more 
Wwmatton telephone (081) 812 0888. 




Prices and detail correct 




the road charees £'S5.rT - VA- 


i Postcode 

TbI No. _ 1 

| Presort Car_ 

Year 
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For the left Brian Crozier was a bogeyman, but he had the ear of Margaret Thatcher- 


Freelance who was 
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KGB’s enemy no 1 


By Michael Evans 

DEFENCE CORRESPONDENT 

BRIAN Crozier. journalist au¬ 
thor, free-wheeling intelli¬ 
gence operator and scourge of 
the left has had an extraordi¬ 
nary career. As well as inter¬ 
viewing more heads of state 
than anyone in history, ac¬ 
cording to The Guinness Book 
of Records, and writing biog¬ 
raphies of Franco and Gorb¬ 
achev, he has played a 
leading, covert part in under¬ 
mining many KGB-manipu- 
lated and financed “peace" 
campaigns. 

With contacts in M16. he 
has worked as a consultant to 
the American CIA and for a 
counter-subversion organis¬ 
ation run by the Foreign 
Office, the Information Re¬ 
search Department which 
was scrapped in 1977. He had 
dealings, too. with the secret 
services of many other coun¬ 
tries. including France, Israel, 
Argentina, Chile and Taiwan. 

With the information he 
gleaned from his huge net¬ 
work of contacts, he gained 


■ The book Free Agent, Brian Crozier's 
account of his exciting and influential career, 
is causing a stir in the intelligence world 


access to Margaret Thatcher 
at Downing Street and Che¬ 
quers, to President Reagan in 
the White House, to William 
Casey when he was director of 
the CIA and to many other 
leading figures. 

His main concern was coun¬ 
tering the secret wax “for 
people's minds" waged by 
Soviet agents of influence. 
Communist front organ¬ 
isations and the KGB's dirty 
tricks department Such was 
his energy, influence and pol¬ 
itical adroitness that Mr Cro¬ 
zier became a bogeyman to the 
left wing, a man they consid¬ 
ered obsessed with subver¬ 
sives under the bed. The KGB. 
he discovered, regarded him 
as Public Enemy No I. 

In spite of his image among 
the left as a political activist in 
the pay of the CIA. his 
warnings were listened to by 


Western leaders and often 
accurate. His influence was 
probably at its greatest during 
the period immediately before 
and after Baroness Thatcher 
became prime minister. He 
was one of her unofficial 
advisers, described by the late 
Charles Douglas-Home, for¬ 
mer editor of The Times , as 
“her Downing Street 
irregular'*. 

Mr Crozier and a small 
group, of like-minded people, 
who were convinced dial sub¬ 
versive elements posed a seri¬ 
ous danger to the realm, 
decided to do something about 
it Sir Stephen Hastings, then 
Tory MP for Mid-Bedford¬ 
shire. and with a distin¬ 
guished war record including 
service with the SAS. suggest¬ 
ed setting up a secret advisory 
committee to brief Mrs 
Thatcher on security and intel- 





.411 the presidents 1 maze Brian Crozier advised US leaders including Ronald Reagan 


ligence matters. Thus was 
born the Shield C ommi ttee. 

In another more adventur¬ 
ous campaign, whose sphere 
of influence spread to many 
countries including South 
America and Iran. Mr Crozier 
formed a covert operational 
group, acting as a private 
intelligence service. Among its 
successes was the planting of 
moles in the Militant Tenden¬ 
cy and the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament 

Like many converts to the 
anti-Communist cause. Brian 
Crozier was a leftwinger while 
a young man. He was bom in 
Queensland. Australia, in 1918 


and came to England at the 
age of five. In his twenties, he 
read a book about foe horrors 
of the Stalin era which con¬ 
vinced him that he was es¬ 
pousing the wrong cause, 
although it was not until 1958 
that he became a political 
activist 

He admits he has had a 
"pretty rough time" from sec¬ 
tions of the press, culminating 
in what he says was a KGB- 
inspired smear campaign 
against him in several news¬ 
papers in the late 1970s. “The 
trouble is, I have far more 
enemies than friends.” he said. 
“But I think 1' succeeded in 


getting my views- across, par- 
ticuianjr with' Mrs Thatcher. 
She was veiy earnest about it 
and became very friendly." 

In March last, year, he 
attended a conference in 
Washington organised by. 
Richard Nison, the former 
president. At dinner, attended 
by George Bush, the presi¬ 
dent he was invited to join the 
presidential table and during 
a speech Mr Bush made a 
reference to “tan - friend Brian 
Crozter*. : His influence, dear¬ 
ly, was not confined to 
London. ‘ 

.Secret shkid, page LZ 
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By Raymond Keene 
■ CHESS COWUaSPONMINT ■ ' 

HOW to beat Gariy 
Kasparov?,In the following 
game from tbs' recent French 
Team Championship the 
Hungarian GrandmastErKn- 
ter . gradually ■ ■ surrounds 
Kasparov and' restricts- his. 
options for active ajunterplay - 
Kasparov finds that-sort-of 
sterility .poisonous...After-57 
moves White has a winning 
position.^but can he win?.; 

Write Josef Pinter • ,.r- 

Blade Garry Kasparov 
French League. Auxerre 1993 

Modern Benom befeswe - - 


1 d4' 

■2 C4 . 

3 Nc3 

4 e4 . ; 

5 Bd3 
,6 Nga2 

7 cB 

... 

9 ocas 
to h3 
It Nq3 

12 84 

13 a5 •- 

14 Bg5. 

15 4UbG 

16 Ra2 

17 Be2 
IS . Be3.. 

19 . Nhl 

20 CM2 

21 Qc2 

22 Qbf 

23' JS ■ - 

24 NB 

25 Rdi: • 

26 Bft - 

27 Qc2 

28 b3 ' • - 

29 NbV 

30 Nd2 _ , 

31 Nc4 .. 

32 Nd3 

33 Ra3 • • .. 

34 CM2 

35 e5 

36 d6 

37 Nxc5 
36 QcE . 

39 Qxc5 

40 _JW4 - 

41 Qc7 ; 
42' Qxd8+ " 

43 Bxf4 

44 Bd3 

45 Rfll ' 

48 d7-. ■■■-" 
47- Ba8+. - 

46 dw80+- ' 
49. Rxafi 

50 Kh? . 

51 Rd6 • - 
62 Rd8+ 

53 b4 

84u.«*>;i:V' 

. 58-Boa 
57; VS ; 
tdbaqortHiBd.- 


Diagram for final position 



•a b c <J e f g n 


I will, give the remaining 
moves tomorrow. Don't miss 
tomorrows Times fo 
whether Pinter could convert 

has advantage into a win. 

Readers game 

I have been inundated with 
games from readers, if you 
have played a fine game said 
it to me c/o Championship 
Chess. The Times. I 
Pennington St, London El 
9XN for possible inclusion in 
this column. Times reader 
Frank Hatto from Llan elli 
scored the following victory in 
a recent dub match. 

White; D. Guy 
Blade F. Hatto • 
Knights v Abbots 1993 
French-Defence 


. 1 e4 . ee 

2 .04 ■* cS 

8 Nc3 • • Bb4 

4 e5 ’ '- r c5 

‘5'a3 Bcc3+ 

a tac3 . . . Ne7 

. 7 Qg4 Oc7 

8 Q*g7 • Rg8 - 

9 CMi7 cxd4 

10 Bb5+: . Bd7 

11 6*87+, .. Nxd7 

12 Nq 2 •• dcc3 

13 ’ Rbi;. " 00-0 

14' 14 

15. RbS Nf5 

. 16 Qh3 . Rkb2+ 

17 Kxa2. Nd4+ 

18: Kdl -• ' Nxb3 ■ ■■' 

19- o4>3 . d4 .. 

20 -CM3 . Nc5 

21 : Qo4 - • Qc6 

22. Rfl - b5 
23 - Qb4- c2+ 

24..KS2- •. 0044- 

25 KU2 Q02+' 

White resigns ... 

Championship update 

The SaVoy HcSel and Simp- 
sdhi-m-the-Strand.. Britain's 
traditional home of chess have 
togefoer devised a series of 
corporate and’individual pro¬ 
grammes combining fine din¬ 
ing - andtickets- lo^ te 


. Rxe a-*; •• - 

.Bxe8 - ; - 
Bd4+ ’ ' 7 
-=Bb5 

" Kfl7 

: -.'IS"-' 
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• We will contribute up to £520 towards your moving costs. 

• You*!! receive £200 towards legal costs and a free valuation worth up to £320. 

•To find out more about our award-winning service and this Special Offer just 
call us on 0800 555 100 Monday to Friday 9.00am - 9.00pm or Saturday 
and Sunday 10.00am - 4.00pm, quoting reference X64^ or visit your local 
branch and ask for details. •"•-•••- 


v!-. byianmurray.^ : .- 

KENT beat Esstt fo 'become: • igSOs. Keiif WOTi fins y^r even 
duss coimty. ctofopraL at Qie- vfopij^'a.caufie at its best 
yvedcoKi inxme-trf the dpsest players wereomavailable. in-. 
■finaJsmd^Jow - dudin'g JtAike McShane. .the" 

Britisfr.titie. Aner- fo.ga3pes,'-- omeryeaf-oid: .interhaftonai 
th&two sides wert tied at dgjtf master, -The Essex team had 
t ppmts eadi. so.ffie tiffefHir^ > the ^t^gest' winner of 'the 
«D! 0 . Whidi ^xxmty wonr^ day,; H-year-okJ Kmi Mah;. 
: ■ games an the higher,bc»rds. ' - whojria^^bottdin board and' 
: Kent wpaby onepainl::... ;*•' :•/.#aa,his game:'' ; 

; The team, -bsaptoKd- thfi Anther jrefotig player ydk) 
massive poun^ d^ frOT*y»:perforated iwelL.-.-was Rtdh. 
shaped like a forge; . dfess. l ' Shelddn. ' 13. from .Greater 
piece, : : which - fe. so hoivy- jt; > Maritifester, ~ v^id-'played -in 
.takes two players tor lift fl: • foe second'team, finals , draw- 
Alfiwugji the cranpetitionias". ipgfoer match and helping^ 
no sponsor, die trtqphy is one - cFush the. higheri^ued - Mid-; 

nf m/wf HoInaWfl nt Drrficls /HanAii 1 L. ■- 11’^a.*■ > 


; of the most valuable m British 
sport and emerges fromsafe- 
kteeping only once : a year for; 
the dramjaonshq), ‘ hdd in. 
Edgbaston. Binninghani- 
Kent had dominated, the 
championship mrecentyears.- 
winning the tide .in T991 and 
cm three, occasions during foe 


dlesex side byten pomisii>6. 
The-thkd team eyemwaswtKr 
by Middlesex, which def^ted 
Cambridge, while: Hertford¬ 
shire beat Lancashire fri : the: 
fourth tram ttompetition. The 
minor counties Jitie viras won 
by Oxfordshire beating Beet 
fordshire by ten points to sucT 
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If NATIONAL 

The habit of a lifetime 


Further details and conditions of offer available on request. The offer is only available to remortgage easterners and-bome-ownfra moving;from" 1 tfyrr r m r ywi t* pr^w- i -arwf 
taking; out a subsequent mortgage with ns. The afier is only available anti] 13.8.93 far new applicants. Completion must be on or before 38.2.94. Details correct at timeof 
going to press. For secored loans and mortgages we rwparr a charge on your property and m the case of an£IKfowm^ Afor^^e an : eIKiawnwnt^fe p<ri^cy ^br^the alDbu^crf , 
the advance and a charge over the policy. All loans subject to status and valuation. Loans not available to pentiro -under 18 years-of age.. .Written quotations available pa 
request. Typical example; A couple (male and female), both non-smokers, aged 30 newt birthday applying to us for an Endo wm e n t Mortgage of140,000 (towards the purchase 
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£146.67 agqrnring completion on 1 S.9.93 (We have not included £175 for the inspection fee' or £117.50 for legal fees in connection with she mo rtg age in'thl» example.air these 
will be retmbuned by us). The maximum advance for remortgage customers including equity release for borne improvement loans is 75% of the purchase price or property 
valuation, whichever is the lower. If equity release is for personal use the maximum advance is 70% of the purchase price or property valuation, whichever is the lower. The 
maximum advance for new customers is 7S% of die purchase {Hire or property valuation, whichever is the lower. A mortgage guarantee policy will be required if tfcc loan 
exceeds 75% (or 66.66% in the case of investment linked mortgage) or the purchase price ct property valuation, whi che ve r is-the lower.' We require file poperty-to’for 
insured. If vou do not insure through Abbey National we. will charge an administration fee of Lis. Abbey National pic. Abbey Ffoufe, Baker Street, Lankm NW1 




YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP 
ON A MORTGAGE OR Of HER LOAN SECl 
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Stewart Tendler and Jamie Dettmer on the rule of the gun in London’s underworld 

Trigger-happy pushers oust old-style gangs 


■ Policeappear to be losing the fight 
against organised crime in the capital as 
violence spreads and witnesses back down 


J ames Alfred Moody was 
at the bar quietly enjqy- 
ing a half-pint of hitter in 
the Royal Hotel, Hackney, an 
old-fashioned public house in 
London's East End one mid-, 
week evening a month ago. 
Known to the staff as Midc.ne 
had betome a regular m recent 
weeks. _ .../ 

The bar was almost deserted . 
and Moody was perfectly at 
ease. Thirteen years after es¬ 
caping from Brixton prison 
with Gerard Trate, an IRA 
suspect. Moody had survived 
in the London underworld 
unscathed by either police or 
other criminals despite a. rep¬ 
utation as a gunman. 

Moody took little notice 
when a man in his early 40s 
dressed in a leather jacket 
sauntered through die bar to 
the toilets. A moment later he 
reappeared. The quiet was 
shattered as he ' 

turned on 
Moody - and 
fired three 
shots into his 
chest from a 
J8 revolver. 

As Moodys 17- 
stone body 
slumped to the 
floor, the gun-' 
man fired 
again, this 
time into his 

back. The Mil- _ 

er stared at the 

body for a second, strode out 
and sped away in a car. A 
month after the shooting, de¬ 
tectives are no nearer to dis¬ 
covering die identity of the 
killer. 

Was Moody's death a tit-for- 
tat gan gland killing that has 
its origins in a murder almost 
two years earlier in southeast 
London? Was Moody struck 
down on the orders erf a 
cuckolded husband? Or was 
his death, as underworld gos¬ 
sip suggests, the result of 
treachery involving drugs 
deals and a powerful gang? 
The police questions just 
bounce off a wall of East End 
silence. 

Since 1989 there has been a 
steady toll of such killings. In 
the East End. there have been 
seven murders and 11 attempt¬ 
ed murders in the past year 
linked by detectives to gang¬ 
land. The Moody “topping" or 


-“popping”, underworld terms; 
for an assassination, is just 
(me of dozens of unsolved 
gangland murders, attempted, 
murders, and shootings in 
London and the Home Coun¬ 
ties in die past few years. 

Who shot David Brindle in 
a public house in Walworth, 
south London, in August 1991? 
Was Moody one of the two 
masked men who burst into 
Ihe Bell and sprayed die 
lounge bar with revolver and 
automatic gunfire? Who shot 
“Mad** Frankie Fraser, like 
Moody a former enforcer in 
the Richardsons' torture gang 
of die sixties, a few weekslater 
outside Tbrnmifls night-club 
in derkeoweH? Baser, aged 
68 but still as hard as the south 
London bade streets that bred 
him. survived. When inter¬ 
viewed by police in hospital, 
be gave bis name as Tutan- 
__ khaxnun. rhy¬ 
ming slang for 
“keeping 
mum”. He 
claimed his in¬ 
juries were 
caused by a 
fan. There are 
few signs that 
the streets of 
Bermondsey, 
Southwark. 
Rotherhithe, 
Hackney or 
Canning 
Tbwn are sud¬ 
denly going to throw up 
informers prepared to witness 
to pa-nglatid crime. In one 
south London shooting two 
years ago. the wounded man 
refused to let doctors give 
police bullets taken from his 
body. 

Even If police manage to 
mount a prosecution, potential 
witnesses are often terrified 
into silence after a visit from 
the “hard men”.Detectives are, 
familiar with witnesses who 
sidle up at committal proceed¬ 
ings and say they have 
changed their minds, saw 
nothing, heard nothing and 
can they please go home? 
•There are gangsters who are 
above the law,” says a Crown 
Prosecution Service solicitor 
working in south London. 
“Witnesses disappear in a puff 
of threats.” Old-timers drink¬ 
ing in the tatty pubs along the 
Old Kent Road bottle up the 
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Public house where Moody was shot 
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November 1992: 
Brian Wem ham 
battered to death 
at Peckham home 


December 1989: 
Terry Good wham and 
Maxine Arnold found 
I executed Epping Forest 

u 


Thomas Roche 


m 




‘However hard 
we try, we just 
cannot get 
them. 
Witnesses 
disappear in a 
puff of threats* 


January 1990: 
WHffam Fisher shot on 
■his Islington doorstep 

" * • 



June 1993: 
Tommy Roche IdDed 
iie gunman 

West! 
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January 1993: 
Donald Urquhart killed 
by motorcycle gunman 
inMarytebone 


X 


March 1991: 
Roger Wilson shot 
atKennihgton home 



June 1990: 

Masseuse Lee Parsons 
kitted with crossbow 
Epping Forest 


August 1991: 
David Brindle shot In 
pubfic house In Walworth 



June 1993: 
James Moody 
shot at Hackney 
public house 


James Moody 


March 1991: 
Ahmet AbduUah 
shot In Walworth 
betting shop 



June 1990: 

M Car dealer Nick 
Whiting found 
shot at ftalnham 


July 1992: 

Police informer David 
Norris shot by motorcycle 
Kilter at Belvedere home 




Nick Whiting 


moment conve r sation toms to 
questions about who is run¬ 
ning. or trying to run. the 
southeast rnmfon “manor”. 
The nicest reply you are likely 
to get is a muttered, “tings 
ain’t what they used to be” 

Two factors have reshaped 
gangland and encouraged the 
growing number of 
killin gs-First, the brutal disci¬ 
pline the Krays and Richard¬ 
sons brought to the London 
underworld for a brief few 
years in the 1960s lias long 
gone. But it would be a 
mistake to believe that old- 
style family mobs are a thing 
of the past Dozens of 1960s 
“faces” are still active. 

Family names that resound¬ 
ed in south and east London 
bade when Harold Wilson 
was prime minister still cause 
a ripple around a pub bar 
when mentioned today. New 
family names have joined the 


list but many of them are 
connected by marriage with 
the old criminal dynasties. As 
John Smith, deputy commis¬ 
sioner at Scotland Yard, said 
there are no “Mr Bigs” in 
London but plenty of “Mr Big 
Enoughs" 

P olice estimate there are 
15 to 20 top-drawer 
c rimin als operating in 
London, often from behind 
legitimate businesses and act¬ 
ing like successful entrepre¬ 
neurs, among a population of 
some 600 serious criminals. 
The top echelon includes men 
with few. if any, convictions. 
Others have learnt the value of 
discretion after earlier convic¬ 
tions and keep out of sight- In 
Ihe 1960s. gangland made its 
money from blaggjngs (aimed 
robberies), protection rackets, 
vice, fraud and the sale of fllirit 
liquor and stolen cigarettes. 


The Krays’ interests reached 
into the West End alongside 
the Maltese gangs who were 
strong in Soho. 

Times have changed. Prosti¬ 
tution has moved from the 
tightly tied flats and dubs of 
1960s Soho. Many prostitutes 
now operate on foe streets in 
King’s Cross, Bayswaier and 
parts of south London with the 
protection of black criminals. 

The pattern of armed rob¬ 
beries has also changed. The 
days of foe big combines 
which came together for the 
Great Train robbery, foe £6 
milli on Security Express heist 
and foe £26 mini on Brink’s- 
Mat raid in the 1980s may well 
be Ofer. Security companies 
have improved protection for 
money in transit, the police 
target suspected robbery 
teams and have trapped a 
number of groups in armed 
ambushes in which five rob¬ 


bers have been killed. The 
second factor which has re¬ 
drawn foe London gangland 
map is drugs. The old rob¬ 
bery teams are in their fifties 
and sixties now. If you are 50 
and you have done your time 
in prison and want to make 
money without risk, you turn 
to drugs.” a senior north 
London detective said. 

Customs and Excise esti¬ 
mates that the drugs trade in 
Britain is worth £3 billion a 
year. A thriving market has 
grown not only in cannabis 
but in cocaine and its crack 
derivative, in heroin and a 
series of recreational drugs, 
such as ecstasy, tied to youth 
culture. Links have been built 
up between London mobs and 
the exiled criminals now living 
in Spain, a gateway for co¬ 
caine and cannabis into 
Europe. 

Much of tiie crack is con¬ 


trolled fay blade gangs and 
their networks built loosely 
round the Jamaican-based 
Yardies. who have connections 
with foe Colombians and foe 
American drugs markets. 
Cannabis is traded by black, 
white and Asian groups. Her¬ 
oin is dealt by Asians, white 
groups and Turks. Cocaine is 
often traded by whites, who 
also dominate foe synthetic 
drug trade. 

The competition for a slice of 
this business is being fought 
out in pubs and dubs. It is the 
squalid struggle for control of 
drugs distribution that ac¬ 
count for many of the high 
profile killings. The rewards 
are high but so are the risks. 

“It’s an unstable, paranoid 
world.” said a Yard specialist 
in criminal intelligence and 
foe drug world. “There is a lot 
of thieving and violence and 
treachery.” 


The battle-lines between the 
mobs are not as static as they 
were when foe Krays and 
Richardsons knew foe exact 
boundaries of their turf. At 
times families will come To¬ 
gether to do a big job. But 
feuds can be triggered easily: a 
falling out over foe division of 
profits, a missing package of 
drugs, failure to pay up on 
time or rivalry over a girl. 
Aware that the police rely 
heavily on informants, crimi¬ 
nals are swift to punish “grass¬ 
es”. Three killings in foe past 
two years are believed to be 
due to retribution against 
informers. 


TOMORROW 


The Times looks at 
two of Britain’s most vi¬ 
olent cities 


‘Manors’ see the return of families at war I Beaten and shot in 


London crime has re¬ 
turned to.its old haunts 


ALONG The three-mile stretch 
south of the Thames between 
Woolwich and Tower Bridge 
lies an area of sprawling 
council estates and rundown, 
narrow terraced streets which 
has a criminal history stretch¬ 
ing bade to Tudor times. The 
name that strikes most fear in 
tills “manor" is Arif. Nick¬ 
named ty some “Hr kings of 
the Old Kent Road”, foe seven 
Arif brothers own a string of 
night-dubs, pubs, restaurants 
and jewellers. Tbefamilywere 
originally . from Turkish 
Cyprus and came to England 
in the 1950s. 

Two of the brothers, Dennis 
and Mehmet, were sentenced 
to 22 years and 18 years 
respectively for an armed am¬ 
bush on a Securicor van in 
Reigate in 1990 that led to a 
shoot-out with the police in 
which one gang member, Ken¬ 
ny Baker, was killed. The 
brothers now run B wing at 
Parkhurst prison in much foe 
same way that Ronnie and 
Reggie Kray did. The head of 
the family, Dogan. is still 
believed to organise some 
members of foe Arif family 
from his cell, where he is 
nearing the end of a sentence 
for his part in an £8J> million 
cannabis smuggling plot 

The, high underworld pro¬ 
file enjoyed by the Ante is 
based on a history of spectacu¬ 
lar robberies, arrests, convic¬ 
tions and acquittals. Dogan 
Arifs profile was raised even 
higher when he was acquitted 
in 1983 of taking part in a 
bogus arms deal, aimed at 
swindling Iran out of 04 
million. “Even foe ayatollahs 
don’t frighten Dogan," was 
the word down the Old Kent 
Road. He once bought himself 
a football team, non-leaguers 
fisher Athletic, and poured 
over E500.000 into tiie chib in 
an effort to take it into the 
professional divisions. 

A family wedding reception 
in 1990 testified to the high 
esteem in which the Arifs are 
held, or at least the fear they 
can inspire. The guest list for 
the reception read like a Who's 
Who of London crime: convict¬ 
ed members of foe Coleman, 
Fraser. White and Hiscock 
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Shoot-out aftermath of theArif-Ied security .van ambush near Reigate. The sheet on foe forecourt covers a body 


families were present The 
Arifs are related fry marriage 
to foe Coleman family. 

When Dennis and Mehmet 
Arif were sentenced for the 
Reigate raid, the judge spoke 
of them in terms reminiscent 
of the Krays: “You are each 
dangerous, ruthless, greedy 
and clever men from whom 
society must be protected." 
The Crown prosecutor, who 
secured 24 -hour security for 
foe jury during foe case, 
described the brothers in 
crime as coming from a “fam¬ 
ily of considerable power and 
influence in terms of money 
and musde”. 

Much lower down the peck¬ 
ing order, there are rough- 

house members of families 

like the Brindles. an old dan' 
which was generally more on 
the periphery of events, until 
David Brindle was shot in The 
Bell. Walworth, in 1991. The 
Brindle shooting electrified 
south London. 

The family can trace its 
history in the area back.to 
Tbmmy Tom Thumb" Brin- 
cUe. who was well-known in 
Bermondsey during the 1940s 
as a small-time crook, black 
marketeer and street book¬ 
maker. In the immediate post¬ 
war years, the Brindles 
pursued several feuds with 
other families in the area; 
none was as heavily fought as 


tiie one with foe Frasers. 
However, intermarriage 
brought the Brindles and Fra: 
sers into a tense alliance: 
Tfcrcnmy’s brother married 
“Mad” Frankie Fraser’s sister. 

Patrick told Tony Brindle, 
David* brothers, were acquit¬ 
ted in 1991 of the murder of 
Ahmet “Abbi" Abdullah, a 
cousin of foe Arifs, who was 
beaten and shot in a betting 
shop in Walworth. 

According to some police 
sources,- southeast London is 
like atinderbax. 


IN north London, another 
dose-knit family of several 
brothers wields wide territori¬ 
al power through ownership 
of dubs and spielers (illegal 
gambling dens), one in the 
Hatton Garden area and 
another dose to Paddington 
station. 

They are believed by police 
to have been involved in 
armed robberies and drugs 
deals. Oitiy one member of the 
family has been convicted of 
an offence. Fbr legal reasons, 
they cannot be named. They 
are believed fay underworld 
sources to be people you “don’t 
mix it with unless you want a 
hole in your head”. 

Like Dogan Arif, they have 


an interest in football but have 
been aiming higher than a 
non-league side. They were 
rumoured to be behind an 
offer for a major professional 
dub several years ago. 

Police say there are times 
when, the family members 
seem almost non-active but 
then suddenly they are flush 
with mono'.. 

.The gang has been involved 
in rivalry with another group 
in the area, which several 
years ago led to a series of 
shooting incidents across 
London- 

Although north London has 
never attracted the sort of 
publicity generated by south¬ 
east and east London crimi¬ 
nals, foe area has always been 
a home to top-level armed 
robbers and thieves- 

Anofber new gang involved 
with drug trafficking is said by 
police to be growing in foe 
area and developing gangland 
alliances. Investigators have 
also looked at the operations 
of Tbridsh gangs within the 
largeTurkish immigrant com¬ 
munity and links to heroin 
smuggling. 

But throughout north 
London and other areas of the 
capital, foe criminal network 
of gangland fluctuates con¬ 
stantly. The Yardies, a much- 
publicised and loose-knit 
blade group linked to crack 


trading and guns, were first 
identified in southwest Lon¬ 
don. around Brixton. Now the 
Yardfe phenomenon has been 
traced to parts of east and 
north London. 

Four murders and eight 
attempted murders this year 
have been laid at the door of 
Yardfe violence. Guns, are 
used to defend territory be¬ 
tween groups or simply to 
avenge insults. 


THE East End has always 
been a home to gangland, 
nurturing and fuelling the 
careers or tiie Krays. Many of 
foe criminals from the heyday 
of foe twins are still living in 
foe area bur there is no longer 
any ruling influence. 

According to Det Supt Mike 
Craik. a senior murder inves¬ 
tigator in the East End. it has 
informal networks of individ¬ 
uals and groups. Geography 
also plays a part Canning 
Town, part of Docklands, is 
the centre of cate criminal 
fraternity; another network 
operates in Barking. Others 
gather in pubs ana clubs in 
Stratford and further west in 
Stepney and Bow. The groups 
are based an foe areas where 
members grew up, went to 
school together and retained 


links. There may be common 
interests, such as former 
membership of the violent 
football supporters’ gangs 
which followed London dubs. 

Drugs have changed gang 
operations in the East Ena, as 
they have in other parts of 
London, although protection 
and extortion still remain 
sources of money, with theft as 
another solid earner. 

Up to a dozen groups 
specialise in tony hijacks on 
main roads east out of London 
and in parts of tiie south. 
When lorry drivers pull up at 
traffic lights, a gunman dimhs 
into the cab, or foe drivers are 
fooled into delivering their 
loads Into the hands of the 
gangs. The thieves work with 
other loose-knit groups of 
criminal businessmen who 
deal with the "slaughter* — 
the disposal of loot 

It is still a violent world, 
where a word out of order or 
double dialing will bring a 
swift response. A dispute over 
a few hundred pounds, or an 
insult, used to lead to a fight; 
now it leads to a shooting. One 
detective said: “It becomes a 
case of giving them four 
rounds of rapid fire for pulling 
a stum.” Rivalries between 
groups also cause violence and 
once tiie Canning Town and 
Stratford groups dashed. 

In a case still under investi¬ 
gation, a man was killed with 
machetes and knives in a 
particularly savage attack. It 
was said to have been in 
retribution for an attack on a 
young member of an old- 
established East End family. 

A bandful of men at the top 
of tiie pile have made enough 
to get out and have moved to 
homes in Essex— Chigwefl is 
a favoured area — and Kent 
But they still come back to the 
East End to socialise. They 
indude men with legitimate 
businesses such as property 
who have distanced them¬ 
selves from day-today crime 
but sometimes dip into crimi¬ 
nal enterprises. 

Others live uncomfortable 
lives in East End council 
hones without any apparent 
source of income, although 
detectives who arrest them 
may’ find they are carrying 
£5,000 to £10.000 in cash, 
often from drug deals. 

“There are the top people 
and then there are the people 
we find dead in a pub.” Mr 
Craik said. 


busy pub, but no 
witnesses found 


A YEAR after Kevin Fox 
died in one of foe bloodiest 
gangland killings in Lon¬ 
don, foe police file is effect¬ 
ively dosed. Forty people 
were arrested, three guns 
recovered and one man 
convicted for attempting to 
pervert the course of justice, 
bat nobody has been tried 
for murder. 

Fox, a 4I-year-oJd former 
scrapyard owner, was beat¬ 
en over the head with a fire 
extinguisher and shot twice 
atapublic house at Canning 
Town, east London, last 
July. Two other people were 
wounded. Nobody admitted 
seeing foe crime or knowing 
anything about it 

The death of Fox is a 
classic, if particularly brutal 
example of the violent world 
of London’s gangland and 
the difficulty that police 
have in penetrating its de¬ 
fences. The trouble began 
when Fox was drinking in 
the Memory Lane pub. He 
was from neighbouring 
Barking and was a known 
criminal. About 15 people 
were in foe pub when an 
argument broke out over 
money for tiie use of a 
telephone. 

Fox was thrown out but 
returned carrying a gun. He 
fired seven shots, seriously 
wounding the landlord’s 
son and injuring another 
man. before be was over¬ 
whelmed by a mob. He was 
shot with his own gun. hit 
with the fire extinguisher 
and billiard cues and 
thrown into the street, where 
he was kicked by drinkers as 
they left. 

Police investigated the 
murder for 23 weeks, at a 
cost of £40.000 m overtime 
alone, and came up against 
almost total sOence. Fox’s 
weapon was never found, 
although officers recovered 
three other guns, drugs and 
stolen property during their 
hunt for dues. 

A man was charged with 
murder after his fingerprint 
was found on the bloody fire 
extinguisher, but foe charge 
was dropped because Fox 
died from bring shot rather 


Why the police 
have been unable to 
crack the silent 
world of the gang 
bosses and stop 
their evil henchmen 


than being beaten. The man 
was prosecuted for attempt¬ 
ing to pervert the course of 
justice, as he had told police 
that he was not in foe pub at 
the time of foe killing, and 
received a two-year sus¬ 
pended sentence. Another 
man was fined £1,500 for 
possessing a sawn-off shot¬ 
gun. 

Det Supt Michael Craik. 
the senior investigator, said 
foe murder was a typical 
example of what goes on. “A 
falling-out of thieves is not 
an inaccurate description, 
although so many injuries 
is unusual. We don't make 
the front pages of local 
papers here when someone 
is shot” 

The Fox murder is only 
one more in a long line of 
unsolved killings connected 
with London's gangland 
which began to take place in 
1989. 

Terry Gooderham. a pub 
stocktaker. and his girl 
friend Maxine Arnold were 
driven to a clearing in 
Epping Forest and killed. 
Lee Parsons, a masseuse, 
was killed with a crossbow 
and his body left in tiie 
forest 

Nick Whiting, a car deal¬ 
er. was kidnapped in 1991 
and found bound and shot 
on the Essex marshes. Brian 
Wemham. licensee of a pub 
called World Turned Upside 
Down, was found beaten to 
death last November. 

In early 1990. William 
Fisher was killed on his 
doorstep by gunmen on a 
motorcycle. 

Recent victims of this 
increasingly frequent style 
of execution include Donald 
Urquhart and. earlier this 
month, foe road workman 
Tommy Roche. 
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White militants defy police 
as raiders remain at large 


From Ray Kennedy 

IN JOHANNESBURG 


MILITANT right-wingers 
maintained their mocking de¬ 
fiance of the South African 
government at the weekend 
and challenged die police to 
try to arrest them. On Friday, 
the police stood by and 
watched their violent attack on 
the World Trade Centre, ven¬ 
ue of the multiparty constitu¬ 
tional negotiations. 

Despite President de Klerk's 
pledge that arrests would 
begin almost immediately, the 
police have said they are 
having difficulty identifying 
the perpetrators. Major 
Ruben Bloomberg, of the 
police headquarters in Pre¬ 
toria, said many of the people 
involved gave false names and 
addresses and vehicles had 
false registration plates, in¬ 
cluding the seized armoured 
security van used to smash 
through the plate-glass doors 
of the centre. 

Five photographs of gun- 
wielding Afrikaner Resistance 
Movement (AWB) members, 
including a blonde woman in 
her twenties with a shotgun, 
have been issued by the police. 
They were taken from video 


■ As the hunt for the ringleaders of last 
week’s attack falters. Nelson Mandela has 
called for a day of protest and the right 
could become isolated in the democracy talks 


film of the three-hour ram¬ 
page by hundreds of heavily 
armed extremists. 

Before leaving for Cairo on 
Saturday night to attend a 
meeting of the Organisation of 
African Unity, Nelson Man¬ 
dela, president or the African 
National Congress, said that 
he had asked President de 
Klerk what action would be 
taken against Eugene Tene- 
'Blanche. the AWB leader. 
Ferdi Hartzenberg, the Con¬ 
servative Party leader, and 
General Cons land Viljoen. of 
the Afrikaner Volksfront 

He said he bad been told 
that the police would require 
sufficient evidence to secure 
conviction before taking ac¬ 
tion. Major Bloomberg said 
last night “Certain people 
were allowed inside the nego¬ 
tiation chamber to present a 
memorandum." 

In the western Transvaal 
town of Ventersdorp, head¬ 


quarters of the AWB. local 
police officers said that they 
had no instructions to arrest 
anybody. An AWB spokesman 
said; “If they dare to arrest the 
leader (Mr Terre'Blanche) or 
any of our generals, there will 
be bloodshed in the country." 

It was still not dear if 
President de Klerk wifi post¬ 
pone a visit to America where 
he and Mr Mandela are due to 
receive liberty awards from 
president Clinton at a ceremo¬ 
ny in Philadephia on July 4, 
American Independence Day. 
Mr de Klerk was due to fly to 
Austria on Saturday night but 
spent the afternoon in Durban 
watching rugby. 

He has said the situation 
could develop into a national 
crisis and the ANC has de¬ 
clared Thursday a day of 
national action m defence of 
democracy to be marked by 
marches, boycotts and pickets. 

There is increasing agree¬ 


ment that the attack on the 
World Trade Centre could 
isolate the right wing in die 
constitutional negotiations 
from its partners in the Con¬ 
cerned South Africans Group, 
which for the past two months 
has delayed ratification of the 
election dare, provisionally set 
for April 27 next year, and 
installation of a transitional 
executive council to work 
alongside the cabinet. 

Chief Mangosuthu Buth- 
eleri. leader of the mainly Zulu 
Inkafha Freedom Party, who 
held nine hours of reconcilia¬ 
tion talks last week with Mr 
Mandela, indicated at the 
weekend that he was consider¬ 
ing pulling out of the alliance 
because of die attack. If 
Inkatha goes, the KwaZulu 
government delegation will 
certainly join it and most 
probably the Ciskd. too. 

□ Township deaths: Twelve 
people were shot dead by 
unidentified gunmen in the 
black township of Sebokeng in 
the volatile Vaal Triangle, 
south of Johannesburg, on 
Saturday night Witnesses 
said four men in a car drove 
through the town firing on 
pedestrians for no apparent 
reason. 
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Going home; Albanian illegal immigrants in a Greek police van in Piraeus yesterday. Th»^’ ww 
Albanians arrested for expulsion, apparently in reprisal for Albania's expulsion of a Greek onnooox 
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;Fhe Lloyds Bank Film Challenge is the first competition of its 
f'. kind. It gives six young writers the chance to see their script 
made into a TV programme and shown on Channel 4. It’s open 
to anyone between II and 19 and the closing date for entries is 
July 16. Pick up an entry form at Lloyds Bank branches or ring 
the Hotline on 071 284 0060. 
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Local polls blow 
puts Japanese 
leaders on edge 


From Eugene Moosa in roKYO 


JAPAN’S ruling Liberal Dem¬ 
ocratic Party, affected by mass 
defections, a leadership crisis 
and corruption, headed for a 
setback in Tokyo city elections 
last night according to tele¬ 
vision projections. Its perfor¬ 
mance could set a trend fort he 
general election an July 18. 
when the party faces the most 
serious challenge yet u> its 38- 
year rule. 

NHK television said the 
LDP won oily 21 of 65 seats 
decided so far fin 1 the 128-seal 
council. The station reported 
that the party was struggling 
to maintain its present 
strength of .42 seats in the 
capital's assembly. The cen¬ 
trist Buddhist-backed Ko- 
mdto has won 18 scab; so for. 
followed by ten for the rising 
Japan New Party. NHK add¬ 
ed. The main opposition So¬ 
cialists also suffered winning 
only four seats so far. The 
Communists had six seats. 
There were five independents 
and one from a minor party. 
Turnout was a record low of 
51.43 per cent 

Throughout the nine-day 
campaign LDP candidates 
fought a rearguard action to 
offset troubles in parliament, 
with many erasing the LDP 
name from their banners and 
posters. Not once did Kikhi 
Miyazawa. the embattled 
prime minister, campaign in 
the streets on behalf of his 
party candidates. His spokes¬ 
man said be was in the middle 
of an intensive briefing in 
preparation for the Tokyo 
summit of the Group of Seven 
leaders on July 7-9. . 

Yesterday the, largest group 
of LDP defectors, led by 
Tsutorou Hata, die former fi¬ 


nance minister, held cuahtipn. i 
talks with chiefs of the fcwr ^ 
established non-commurojlid 
opposition parties. They * 
agreed to seek a liberal coali* f 
dun government after July 18 j 
that would inherit the LDPVv; 
baric foreign and defence poll* £ 
des and enact sweeping re-**, 
forms to cleanse corrupt 
politics. v 

"We aim to form a new .* 
government that will be whol¬ 
ly trusted by the people. “ Mr - j 
Han fold a news conference. .* 
after the meeting with the.- 
leaders of the Socialists. the • 
Komdto, the Democratic So- . 
dalist Party and the tiny 
Socialist Democratic Federa¬ 
tion. “We will cany on the 
main foreign and defence-, 
policies uf the current govern- . 
meat." Mr Hata. who aims to ; 
field about 70 candidates in 
the ejections far the 511-mem-... 
ber lower house, added. 

Morihiro Hosokawa. leader 
of the Japan New Party, said,,, 
that he would stay away fronts' 
“premature" talks about’ 
furore coalitions. (Renter) '-'r 


- 



Miyazawa; stayed out 
of Tokyo campaign 


US Customs targets 
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From David Adams in miami 




AT MIAMI airport Ameri¬ 
can Customs inspectors are 
fighting an ugly new trend in 
the war on drugs pellets of 
high-grade Colombian heroin 
swallowed by smugglers who 
arrive dally on flights from 
Latin America. 

“You're talting an army of 
ants,” said Tom Roland, a 
veteran customs officer who 
heads a team battling to stem 
file flow at the airport 
Because of the vast profits to 
be made from small amounts 
of heroin, the drug is replac¬ 
ing cocaine as the easiest 
choice for traffickers working 

with the co-operation of pas¬ 
sengers prepared to take the 
appalling risks. 

Passenger “mules" arrested 
at Miami have been found to 
have swallowed up to 200 of 
the thumb-size, machine- 
made latex pellets that cause 
instant death if they break 
open in the stomach. Heroin 
sells for about $100,000 
(E67.500) a pound, with swal¬ 
lowers paid about 5 per cent of 
its value. 

Miami, which hanWfcd g j 
million passengers last year, 
is US Customs' second big¬ 
gest airport operation and the 
most used entiy point for 
drugs in the country. “Simple 
geography makes this airport 
a nightmare,” said Mr Ro¬ 
land as he detailed the num- 
ber of daily flights from drue- 
produdng dties in Colombia, 
such as Medellin and Call 


Almost every day a flight* 
carries drug smugglers, many' - 
of whom probably escape.-* 
detection. “We can’t catch -- 
everybody.” Mr Roland saifL'^ 
However, using complex V 
computer technology and - ' 
fine-tuned psychological add ■/ 
physiological tests, customs*'' 
officers claim a high rate of. . 
success. ;/■« f 

Inspectors look for sweaty 
hands, heaving chests and »7. 
fluttering around the carotid '* 
artery under the Adam'S ap- 
pie. If after questioning suspf-1*? 
don persists, passengers tot J 
escorted to Jackson Memorial^. 
Hospital six miles away, fof 
5?™“* x ‘ ra J?- The number i. 
of herom swallowers detained ^ 
«the airport has risen fironr^ 
three m 1991 to »6 so for tbfes. 

year. Almost all the swallohM 
ers are poor Orfonfitians 
mg for a big pay day. J( , - 
Pour swallowers died fgft ' - 
year ; One man left his wife to -1 
toem a Miami Beach hotel,, 
a™*- a pellet burst in her’t 
stomach. Another, Ana Espi¬ 
nosa. was pregnant when she 
was arrested and found to J ‘ 

SSfJS- insi(te ^ ’ 

Shedied m hospital after one ’! 
peUet sphL The baby suK ? 
wved. Arrested with tier Mo * 
«ms at Miami airport Nota j : 

inom f^'^wasoBaelj 
517,000 to swallow heroin.* 

®5l lw *Jf 9 ,P el, «s- Her tmy. 
sons, aged 15 and 16. swah 

135 pellets betweenl,;. 
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Yeltsin kmoved two teaming 
officials accused of comiptian- 
A number of rtefiant dep uties, 
howeverJ attended the meet- - 
ing. Rqesaent Yeltsin has re¬ 
fused to nsmiw the men ' and 
has aopusd die parhamenta- 
ry majaritjtif aiming to cause 
a consiitutkial crisis. 1 
f Vladimiil Shuradko, the 
deputy prine minister, and 
Mi khail PoWanm. the infor¬ 
mation chM, both leading 
reformers, vere accused of. 
corruption n parliament cat 
Thursday b4 Nikolai Makar¬ 
ov. the depuy general prose¬ 
cutor. although no formal case 
has been ffed. In recent 
months the general prosecu¬ 
tor’s office has swung behind 
the parliamentary 

conservatives. ( 

That has bees seen by both 
Russian liberal! and Western 
observers as 1 scandalous . 
breach of legal procedure. It 
echoes the previous actum by 
Viktor Stepankm, the general 
prosecutor, in publishing a 
book containingi premature 
charges against tbe alleged 
planners of the August 1991 
coup Mr Shumdko has said . 
that le is suing Mr Makarov 
for libel. 

On Saturday, Mr Ydtsin 
announced to the constitution¬ 
al assembly that a single draft 
constitution has beat pre¬ 
pare^ uniting the presidential 
and parliamentary drafts and 
balancing presidential and 
parliamentary authority. 

However, he admittoi that 
not everything has been set¬ 
tled aid that another meeting 
of the assembly will have to be 
held. No date for this has been 
set Asked whether the new 


"TN Wo« AnatolLieven 
- 1 IN MOSCOW .. 

k i PRclYELTSIN deputies yies- 

Ter % launched a counter* 
attad against Rurian Khas- 
Hft bulabv, the. partiamtenary 
HI Spealer. after ibe latest at- 
tempi by_conservatives■. to 
HB wreck Russia's bonstitutional 
assenbly. More than 50 depo¬ 
rt* ties adused MriKha s b uhio v. 
k ■! of Stamist tactics and mitwt 
for hm to be voted out of 


H Boris Yeltsin is pursuing his plans for a 
new structure to replace the old Soviet Union. 
But squabbles over the ethnic republics 
could derail the constitutional process 


draft formally establishes a 
presidential or parliamentary 
republic, one of its leading 
authors, Aleksandr Yakovlev, 
replied: “life in Russia (toes 
hot fell under any of the 
classical formulas." 

The key outstanding issue, 
which could wreck the consti¬ 
tutional process and win be a 
vital question for Russia far 
the foreseeable future is that of 
the status of Russia's federal 
units. Hds question dominat¬ 
ed the assembly debates cm 

-Estonian retreat 

- Moscow: Estonia has sus¬ 
pended a law forcing Rus- 
. sian-speabxog foreigners to 
take Estonian narionatity. 
which Moscow has called 
“discriminatory", a presi¬ 
dential communique sa id 
yesterday. President Men 
wanted an “objective profes- 
■ sional judgment” on die law 
and wul awaftlhe opinion of 
organisations such as die 
Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe and 
the Council, of Europe be¬ 
fore making a decision on 
applying it the statement 
said. The law. adopted last - 
Monday, gave the 500.000 
Russian speakers two years 
to take on Estonian 
citizenship. (AFP) 


Saturday. Representatives erf 
20 autonomous republics are. 
resisting moves to place them 
on an equal footing with the 68 
ordinary regions. 

This is being demanded 
both by regional leaders desir¬ 
ous of more power and Rus¬ 
sian nationalists fearful that 
sovereignty for the ethnically 
based republics could lead to 
secession. 

Aleksandr Novikov, chair¬ 
man of the-Siberian Krasno¬ 
yarsk regional council, 
opposed giving the autono¬ 
mous republics sovereign sta¬ 
tus. demanded thar secession 
should be explicitly ruled out. 


and said that all federal units, 
should be equal. In the debate 
at the weekend republican and 
regional representatives failed 
to reach agreement on tills 
issued 

• However, representatives of 
Tatarstan, the most powerful 
republic, continued to attend 
the assembly, despite an an¬ 
nouncement by Mlntimer 
Shanuyev, its president, that 
he and the republic’s parlia¬ 
mentary chairman were with¬ 
drawing from the assembly 
because they complained the 
agreed draft constitution does 
not guarantee Tatarstan'S spe¬ 
cial status. • ' • ‘ •' 

Nonetheless, the assembly 
which Mr Yeltsin fnitratM ran . 
so for be considered a tactical 
success for the president 
Many issues have been set¬ 
tled, the atmosphere of most of 
the debates has been business¬ 
like and has shown a surpris¬ 
ing degree of legal awareness, 
and most members have con¬ 
tinued to attend. . .1 

In die world of the former 
Soviet Union, that is saying a 
good deal 

U Tokyo: Russia is expected 
to withdraw all of the MiG 23 
fighter jets it has deployed, on 
one of tiie islands in the 
disputed Kurile chain. 
Yomiuri Shimbun reported. It 
quoted an international mili- 
taiy source as saying the 
withdrawal from the island of 
Etorafo could be soon. The 
number of fighters on Etorofu 
has already been cut from 40 
in 1983 to 10 by May- 
Japan has long demanded 
the return of Etorofu and three 
other islands in the Kurile 
chain, claiming they were 
illegally occupied by the Soviet 
Union in the dosing days otf 
tiie second world war. The 
four disputed islands are-just 
off Japan's northernmost pre¬ 
fecture of Hokkaido. Khchi 
Miyazawa, the prime niimS- 
■ter, is expected to discuss the 
dispute when President 
Yeltsin visits Tokyo next 
month to meet leaders from 
the Group erf Seven. (AFP) 



Cry for freedom: a Bosnian Muslim clutching his child as others are helped off a United Nations lorry that brought them to Travnik from 
oonceutratioii camps after Serbs forced them from their homes. The men were tortured by Serb soldiers and used as human shields in battle 


Disillusioned West begins 
to run out of compassion 


Bosnian Croats and 
Serbs celebrate unity 

From Tim Judah in Belgrade 


AS LITTLE as two months ago 
tales of appalling treatment of 
refugees, who were evicted 
from their hones by Bosnian 
Serbs this week, would have 
caused at least an dement of 
outrage ai tiie international 
community. However, the- 
honors and atrocities that 
once mesmerised tiie outside 
world are too commonplace to 
stir much interest today. 

' The latest batch of 750 
refugees, who claim to have 
been beaten, robbed and in 
some cases raped by Bosnian 
Serbs over the past 15 months, 
were forced to pay for their 
transport to the front line at 
TuijK and then told to walk 
the last three miles to waiting 
United Nations lorries. The 
final gesture from tiie Serbs 
was said to have been to 
frighten the column of refu¬ 
gees further by firing over 


From Tom Rhodes in vttez 

their heads as they struggled 
across the line.. 

For Western powers con¬ 
cern is reserved for the safety 
of their own troops in Bosnia, 
as to an extent it should be. 
The sudden flurry of interest 
in the Commons recently 
when British soldiers in Vitez 
shot dead two members of tiie 
HVO, the Bosnian Croat mili¬ 
tia. was indicative of just such 
anxiety. 

It is not merely that there is 
a saturation point for the 
public in any war, and this has 
probably been reached in Bos¬ 
nia, it is also that the West has 
been trying to find a solution 
in tiie wake of the Vance- 
Owen negotiations. With the 
Bosnian presidency apparent¬ 
ly so eager to strike a deal and 
oust its truculent President 
Izetbegovic, the politicians 
and diplomats involved in 


negotiations do not want to 
hear that such a partition will 
network. 

Much of tiie real power, in 
Bosnian Muslim terms, still 
lies with the army, however 
depleted that may be. If Lord 
Owen, apparently eager for 
rapprochement under almost 
any terms, chooses to ignore 
its will to fight, then the 
present partition may foil as 
promptly as his previous plan. 

Around Vitez, near the Brit¬ 
ish lose. Muslims and Croats 
have brought reinforcements 
into the area and conflict is 
expected soon. When that 
happens, politicians will once 
more emphasise the jeopardy 
of British troops until it quiet¬ 
ens down, when they will 
probably all heave sighs of 
relief and return to other 
pressing political matters at 
home. 


BOSNIAN Croats and Serbs 
cemented their alliance over 
the weekend as their military 
officers gathered for talks in 
southwestern Bosnia-Herze- 
govina. "The time when 
Croats and Serbs looked at 
each other through their 
gunsights is over." Dragan 
June, a'Croat officer, said. 

Meeting in Bijda. near Kon- 
jic. the Croats applauded re¬ 
cent Serb-Croat co-operation 
against the Muslims and 
Franciscan friars celebrated a 
thanksgiving Mass. ‘The Cro¬ 
atian population and army 
would simply have been de¬ 
stroyed if the Serbs had not 
proffered tiie hand of salva¬ 
tion," Drago Simunovic. the 
leader of local Croat forces, 
said. He added that tiie Serbs 
had helped by looking after 
the Croat refugees and help¬ 
ing with food and medical 
supplies. “We even got artil¬ 
lery help,” he added. 


The meeting came as Sara¬ 
jevo radio claimed that Serbs 
and Croats were together at¬ 
tacking Muslims around 
Maglaj in central Bosnia. It 
also reported battles for Zepce 
and Zavidovici near by. Presi¬ 
dent Tudjman of Croatia said 
100.000 Croats in the region 
were under threat and “if the 
aggression does not stop imm¬ 
ediately, tiie republic of Cro¬ 
atia will seriously re-examine 
its overall policy to Bosnia”. 

Today Radovan Karadzic 
and Mate Boban. the Bosnian 
Serb and Bosnian Croat lead¬ 
ers. are due to meet Lord 
Owen, the European Com¬ 
munity peace envoy, to discuss 
their joint plan for the parti¬ 
tion of Bosnia. Lord Owen has 
said all the protagonists in the 
talks accept the premise that a 
three-state Bosnian confedera¬ 
tion should have one prime 
minister and one foreign 
minister. 


lowers 


Chalker in 
aid threat 
to Nigeria 

London! Britain said yester¬ 
day it was consulting other 
countries about further steps, 
against Nigeria, saying it risks 
losing foreign aid over the 
annulment of elections. 

Baroness Chalker of Walla¬ 
sey. the Overseas development 
minister; said: “It is essential; 
that we'bring home to this 
undemocratic militaty gov¬ 
ernment the united view that 
democracy and public acc¬ 
ountability are essential-" 
General Ibrahim Baban- 
gida said on Saturday that 
new presidential elections 
would be held, but did not give 
a date and said the two 
previous candidates would be 
banned-from competing. (AP) 

Haiti talks 

New York: Talks aimed at re¬ 
storing democracy to Haiti 
began here with Dante 
Caputo, a UN mediator, shut¬ 
tling between exfled President 
Aristide and General Raoul 
Cedras. (Reuter) 

US troops shot 

Mogadishu: Somali gunmen 
wounded two American sol¬ 
diers. one seriously, in an am¬ 
bush here while they were 
trying to dear a roadblock. 
Dne Somali was lolled and 
teven were hurt (Reuter) 

Cheating daim 

tabafc Morocco's opposition 
parties claimed that govern¬ 
ment cheating kept titan from 
ak;rearer victory m the parha- 
nfcntaiy election. TWo women 
elected, for Istiqlal and 
fri the Socialist Union. (AP) 

Base overrun 

Sab Tome: ihe Angolan rebel 
movement Unita said it had , 
civqrun a large military base 
at Dange-ia-Menha, near the 
Cari bam be hydroelectric dam 
thansuppUes power to the cap- 
iial.Luanda, (Reuter) 

Typhoon strikes 

M stela: Typhoon Koiyn 
cause! floods and landslides 
that aranded thousands of 
peoplein the northern Philip¬ 
pines as roads and bridges 
collapsd. (Reuter) __ 



Grief stricken: Richard Nixon, overcome by emotion, 
at his wife’s funeral at the Nixon presi d en ti al library 


Pat Nixon 
praised by 
evangelist 

From Associated Press 

IN YORBA LINDA 
CALIFORNIA 

BILLY Graham, the American 
evangelist, paid tribute this 
weekend to Pat Nixon, Ameri¬ 
ca’s former First Lady, for her 
courage and dignity. 

“Few women in public life 
have suffered as she has 
suffered and done h with such 
grate," Dr Graham said at a 
service on Saturday. An ashen 
Richard Nixon, stricken with 
emotion, placed his hand over 
his mouth and cried as 250 
mourners g a th ered at the 
Nixon presidential library, 
where Mrs Nixon was buried. 

The service was attended by 
two other former presidents — 
Gerald Ford and Ronald 
Reagan — and several mem¬ 
bers of Congress. 


Fishy deal lands football 
team in the bouillabaisse 


From Charles Bremner in paris 


A round tiie Vieux Port 
in Marseilles they are 
weeping into their 
pastis and talking of Greek 
.tragedy; in Paris, scribe are 
hammering out anguished 
editorials on France’s hu¬ 
miliation. and on television 
Bernard Tapie, the colourful 
millionaire-politician can be 
found in fais familiar role 
proclaiming Ins innoomoe. 

The cause of this convul¬ 
sion is the arrest of two 
footballers on charges that 
-they fixed a crucial match in 
favour of Olympique Mar* 
seilles (OM). the team that 
just won foe European Cup 
and the French league 
championship. - 
The affair, which threatens 
to strip OM of its league tide 
and demote rtw»m. started in 
late May when Valenci¬ 
ennes. a team on the de¬ 
pressed Franco-Belgian bor¬ 
der, was to face Marseilles. 
Jacques Glassmann. a de-. 
fender, said OM personnel 
had offered him 200,000 
francs (£23.600) and a place 
with second division cham¬ 


pions Marti gues to help to 
lose the game. OM won ML 
Valenciennes was later rele¬ 
gated and Marseilles lau¬ 
ghed off the allegation. 

The Valenciennes police, 
however, said they sensed 
something fishier than Mar-. 
seiDes' famed bouillabaisse. 
Last week, they dug up 
200.000 francs boned in the 
Dordogne garden of tiie 
mother of Christopbe Rob¬ 
ert a Valenciennes striker. In 
the OMgame.be had left the 
field with a mysterious inju¬ 
ry ten minutes into play. His 
wife had taken delivery of 
tiie money,-he told prosecu¬ 
tors, from officials and play¬ 
ers at the OM hold on the 
night of the match. Mute 
Robert was also charged 
with corruption. 

JeanJacques Eyddie, an 
OM midfielder was arrested 
an Friday, and on Saturday 
Jean-PSerre Berate, the sec¬ 
retary of OM, was taken to 
hospital with what was first 
said to be a heart attack, then 
depression. Eric de Montgol¬ 
fier, the prosecutor, said yes¬ 


terday he suspected this was 
a “diplomatic flu". 

The affair has tamed the 
spotlight bade on M Tapie. 
the entrep r ene u r and minis¬ 
ter in tiie last Socialist gov¬ 
ernment who has taken 
maniimim personal credit 
for OM's t riump h. He claims 
his team has been convicted 
in the media before any trial. 
“It's a lynching with shovels- 
full of manure.” he said. 

L ast year, fraud charges 
against hhn were 
dropped in an affair 
involving the Toshiba com¬ 
pany. He has also had fre¬ 
quent brashes with the law. 
including a fraud squad 
investigation last year into 
OM finances. M Tapie paid 
an unrequested visit to the 
prosecutor on Thursday but 
failed to change his views. 

Meanwhile, editorials la¬ 
ment the damage to French 
dignity. "At stake is the very 
spirit of the sport the famous 
‘fair play 1 exported by the 
British more than a century 
ago," Le Figaro said. 
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Don't lose out! 

Register with the NatWest 
Share Shop today. 


If you want a share of the BT3 action, you should register 
with the NatWest Share Shop by 2 July 1993. 
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Information Office, there’s still time to switch to the 
NatWest Share Shop and ensure you don’t lose out - if 
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A secret 




Brian Crozier, veteran 


scourge of left-wing 


militants and security 
chiefs, helped to form 
Mrs Thatcher’s vision 
of a new Britain. In 
this first extract from 
the Cold War memoir that Number 10 
tried to stop, he describes their semi- 
offidal campaign against the hard Left 


T he lady took notes when I 
first met her. 1 bond this 
flattering. I was also sur¬ 
prised. as we were in the 
middle of dinner in excellent com¬ 
pany when she produced her 
notebook. I soon learnt that her 
appetite for facts and views was 
inexhaustible, as was her energy. 
Both qualities would in time serve 
her country. That evening. Tues¬ 
day, March 9,1976. they served the 
legitimate ambitions of the first 
woman Leader of Her Majesty's 
Opposition, elected to that post by 
an overwhelming majority erf Tray 
MPs, just over a year before. 

Our host was Bill De L’Isle [the 
late Viscount De L’Isle, holder of 
the VC and president of what is 
now called the Freedom Associ¬ 
ation] who. with Norris McWhir- 
ter, also present, had been urging 
Margaret Thatcher to meet me fra 
some time. I needed no urging. The 
other guests on that memorable 
occasion in Lord De Lisle’s London 
residence in Eaton Place were John 
Gouriet [right-wing activist and 
businessman] and Robert Moss 
[writer and author]. Apart from the 
guest of honour, afl of us that 
evening were founder members of 
the Freedom Association. 

Mrs Thatcher was listening and 
writing because I was telling her 
things nobody had yet mentioned 
to her. about Soviet subversion in 
the United Kingdom and world¬ 
wide. about the penetration of our 
trades unions and of the Labour 
Parly, still in power at that time. All 
her experience so far had been in 
the adversarial givemsHake 
world of party politics, in thenouse 
of Commcms. Her experience of the 
outside world, of foreign affairs, of 
secret intelligence and security , 
was virtually nil 
Gouriet saw us as her “liege 
men". My view was less romantic. I 
thought it vnally important that she 
should be extensively briefed on 
these matters before she became 
Prime Minister. None of us present 
that evening doubted that she bad 
it in her to win. We were deter¬ 
mined to make sure she did, and we 
wanted her to be well prepared for 
the greatest problem she would 
face on reaching 10 Downing 
Street . 

On leaving, we shook hands and 
she invited me to see her from time 
to time to continue our conversa¬ 
tion. Thereafter we had many 
meetings, either at the Thatchers’ 
London home at 2 Flood Street 
Chelsea, or in her room in the 
House. Later, they continued, usu¬ 
ally at Chequers, but sometimes at 
10 Downing Street 
Mostly we met alone. In tiie early 
days, however. I was often accom¬ 
panied by a well-known (some 
would say notorious) ex-senior man 
in Britain’s Secret Intelligence Ser¬ 
vice, Nicholas Elliott Son of a 
Provost of Eton. Elliott's main 
daim to fame was that he was the 
man who unmasked and confront¬ 
ed tiie master spy and traitor “Kim" 
Philby; and to notoriety, that he 
allowed Philby to get away. 


In ]976 and 1977, Elliott and I 
were involved in two secret counter- 
subversion exercises: rate of them 
national, the other international 
The originator of the national one 
was -Stephen Hastings, a distin¬ 
guished Conservative backbench¬ 
er. Hie initiative for the 
international ef fo rt name from me 
[see panel below]. 

Chronologically, the domestic 
operation came first. Stephen 
Hastings’s idea was to set up a 
secret advisory committee to brie# 
Mrs Thatcher and her closest 
colleagues on security and intelli¬ 
gence. We called the committee 
“Shield". 

Shield's first move was to com¬ 
mission an extensive report on the 
current stale of subversion and on 
the existing official agencies that 
were supposed to handle the prob¬ 
lem. The report which ran to about 
100 pages, was drafted by a former 
senior member of the Secret Intelli¬ 
gence Service: an old and trusted 
friend of Stephen Hastings and 
myself. After revisions by Stephen. 
Nicholas and me. the final draft 
was ready in May 1977. It was 
comprehensive and accurate. 


W hy were we doing this? 

Memories are short, 
and I imagine most 
adults at that timp had 
no idea that the situation was a 
grave as we knew it to be. Hie 
problem was subversion: the delib¬ 
erate undermining of the State and 
society. 

In Britain, as in other affected 
countries, the ultimate, aim was to 
turn the country into a “people’s 
democracy” on the East European 
model Hie trades unions and the 
Labour Party had largely been 
taken over by the subversive Left 
Many other areas of life were 
affected; the schools and universi¬ 
ties. the media, the Churches. 

Hie unions were the biggest 
source of the Labour Party's funds, 
and since the biggest unions were 
controlled by the subversive Left 
there was little the moderates could 
do. Moreover, tiie subversives were 
rapidly taking over Labours con¬ 
stituency organisations. Positive 
action was needed. 

The Shield Committee was neces¬ 
sarily small secrecy being a para¬ 
mount consideration. The feds I 
give here have not until now. been 
published. 

Shield divided naturally into two 
segments: the active and the pas¬ 
sive; or alternatively the givers and 
the receivers. On tiie giving side, 
apart from Stephen Hastings and 
myself, we had Nicholas Elliott and 
the late Harry Sporborg. of Ham- 
bros Bank. Sporborg. who died in 
1984, had served with distinction as 
deputy head of the wartime Special 
Operations Executive (SOE) the 
secret agency that operated in 
German-occupied France and oth¬ 
er countries. Of Norwegian origin, 
he could not have been more 
British, from his Rugby and Cam¬ 
bridge intonation id his quia, 
underplayed sense of humour. 










ahd more freedorn of dHtic..for *, 
i nstance in education- Wh atney +. 
dreaded was: trade imipn jpWff; g 
government bu&ying: . '!*****• £ 
meaning primarily Soviet niute*y . j 
powtoand the threat of mdear * 
wan and, in a hazy way. p&ical 
.violence with something tasty at 
the end, such as ‘Fascism’, mfafay.C. 
rule, arid concentration camps. 
There was curfously jiw-WW' 
standing of the real probten. wmen 
was not Fascism but Comnumsm. 
The faettftatfew people inderstoqa 

this was itsetf .part of the ^obleqr 

In terms of ftychqtogjcu Actipp, 

I proposed a list of 
tions to be put in pal 
Here are some of them: . 

• Do.youjflre paying tfe political 

levy? (Meaning., did trades i m i rav 
ists approve of having aportion af 
their pay packet diverts! to sup- . 
porting tiie Labour Jfcrty7 ’Die 
point was that support for Labour 
was taken.fra granted Yau coufrt 
oat out of the levy, and mark 
yourself as out of step You dia not £- 
opt wtf the ration did that for you, 
without your consent. 1 

• Do you think it rigit that people 

tike Jones and Scankn pack Jones ' 
aod Hugh Scankm.'nuan leaders] 1 

should tpB the goviaimept.what to \ 
do? r 

m fc ft rig hr t hat Tots and Com- i 
mieyyhmAi order jOU to Strike?- : • 
And" there were jndjciously dto- 5 
sen side arguments such as: . ' • 
•Hie trades unksis are pricing | 
Britain out of the market and you 
but of a job. ., - ’ : j 

• American wodre rs are* three j 

times as wdl off as you — because 
of free enterprise; \J 

he * paper I gave Mrs 
Thatoher was very : droit. J 
She: read it attentive^, 
then.sprang to her feet I 
waDced to a cupbqard and said, as j 
she .unlocked'-.nod rdocked it < 
“FrtmTroWOiL-Brtan. theseare my 1 
ideas-t i .'did'tot object Many, j 
fttogfr tot afl.of.the points made , 
surfaced" nrher speeches and those j 
in the run-up to tiie I 
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From now on. Brian, these are my ideas." Mrs Thatcher’s 

Crozier. His Shield counter-intelligence organisation drew up numerous strategic papers on ways to defeat subversion *. 


We produced some 20 papers on 
various aspects of subversion. The 
researchers were two youngs’men. 
Peter Shipley and Douglas Eden. 
The papers were always made 
available immediately to Margaret 
Thatcher and. on request, to other 
memb ers of the committee on the 
“receiving” side. Apart from Mrs 
Thatcher, there were three of than, 
all members of her shadow cabinet. 
Lord Carrington. William (later 
Lord) Whttdaw. and Sir Keith 
Joseph. 

The contrasting attitudes of the 
"receivers” were interesting and. in 
one case, disquieting. Willie 
Whitelaw, banhomous and self- 
deprecatory. the ultimate 
squirearch (raid, later. Mrs Thatch¬ 
er'S skilled fixed seemed only 
physically present a bulky pres¬ 
ence, to be sure, but not a partici¬ 
pating one. Keith Joseph, civilised, 
studious, earnest of mien, was 
deeply interested: out erf bis depth 
but eager to learn. 

The odd man out was Peter 
Carrington. As defence secretary in 
the Heath government, as a former 
high commissioner in Australia, 
and (by then) as shadow foreign 
secretary, he had a fairly wide 
knowledge of foreign affairs. Prag¬ 


matists, by definition, find it hard 
to understand a rigid ideological 
challenge, and Carrington was a 
self-dedared pragmatist I had met 
him several times, and had been 
susceptible to his undoubted 
charm. Alone of the receivers, be 
was systematically hostile to our 
ideas and even more to our 
proposals. 

On Tuesday, April 18, 1978, 
Carrington drocked us alL The lead 
story in The Times that day was 
headed: “Mrs Thatcher Warned In 
Secret Report Of Defeat In Con¬ 
frontation With Unions". In a 
secret report to Mrs Thatdier by a 
high-level Tory group led by Load 
Carrington, she was advised that a 
fixture Conservative government 
wookl be unable to defeat certain 
powerful trades rations in a direct 
co nfr o nta tion. As Secretary of State 
fra Energy, Carrin^onTmd played 
a lead ing rote (said The Times) in 
handling the emergency created by 
the mineworkers’ strike which 
brought down the government of 
Edward Heath in February 1974. 
Here he was tefifag the future 
prime minister that she would have 
to cavern ft similarly challenged. 

That morning I wrote to Mrs 
Thatcher 


The story in The Times today came as a 
disagreeable shock... As you knew, 
[we] spent a good deal of time and effort 
preparing a pepertm the same theme;.' 
on the assumption that this was in the 
area reserved far Shield... the paper 
went to Peter C [Carringnm] and of 
course to you It would have been useful 
to know that he was ex p i rin g foe same 
theme with others — and m a den taDy 
coming to conclusions dia metri cally 
opposed to ours, ft is very easy to prove 
that victory is impossible. Hus could 
have been done with, persuasive finality 
in June 1940. 

I advised Mis Thatcher to de¬ 
stroy my note, but l kept a 
copy for myself. By tiie time 
the second great challenge 
from the mineworkerc (nowled by 
Arthur Scargfll) came in 4.985, 
Carrington was out of office. She 
stood ram and defeated them. 

The public image of Mrs 
Thatcher in later years, and espe¬ 
cially after her second electron 
vKti^.iscrfamasteftiI(or,asha- 
enemies might put ft, an imperious) 
leader, fall of seUkonfkfence and 
authority. There was never any 
doubting her dete r mi nati on , but 
she was far from sdf-confidmi in 
those eariy days. Indeed, she was 
cautious to the point of diffidence. 
Uncertain ctf herself, shesurround¬ 


ed heitetf with tar defeated rivals, 
inducting Whitelaw. Sir Geoffrey 
•, Howe and James Prior, and a 
number of others Mro oune to.be 
known as “wetsvHjese and tabors 
were in her shadow cabinet at the 
timeTmethen' 

The Shield approach was strictly 
within the framework of democra¬ 
cy and hbeity, mrfudmg a strong 
element of what has since became 
known as Thafeherism’: a free 
market, and a marked reduction in 
tiie scope, of; government interfer¬ 
ence in pCopies fives, We also 
called for secret and compulsory 
balloting for executive, office in the 
trades unions and theoaj&wtogiafi 
the dosed shop. -7 : 

In Some respects; therefore, we 
anticipated certain great and much 
needed r efor ms # the Thatcher era_ 

I considered it cine of my owii 
prime tasks (as distinct fr om ’ 
Shields) to strotgihen' her; idf- - 
confidence and to suggest ways to 
which tn cultivate arid dbpstJidate a 
public intake erf clear-headedness 
and resotufcoo. lb tins eniLat one 
of our private'Flood. Street'meet-' 
mgs. I handed ter a prog r amm e erf 
“Psychological Action?, info was in 
rrosepreagcmmkk.Attiiaitime,'to 
the 1976-8 period, what tiie voters 
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.Between May1977 andJitiy 1979; 

. Shield produced no fewerthan 15; 

•. strategic papers,. recommending1 . 

counter-action to meet tlte subver- : 

- sfoe diallengp and defeauL There j 
' were proposals Sra reorgiiistng the ■ 
totefl^ence r tind secunty services;, 
on pub^c order to the] event of! , 
widespread and organised rioting:; 1 
c ' and three papers on ccbtingertcy ; 
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ato fra mtorovement 
attempt, the major pap 
1977 on subversion, tm 
,1he reorganisation of 
genpe and sorority sc 
recogmsedthat MI-6 (fo 
hgerax? was - basically 
shape wdiereasMI-5 (so 
not 
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Parti: The top minister 
. who sabotaged 
Mrs Thatcher’s Shield 




After Watergate the US had abandoned agents for satellites: the gap needed to be filled 


The brightest spies in the business 


THE STARK fact was that fry the 
mid-1970s the entire security ap¬ 
paratus of the United States was 
in a stale of near collapse. A true 
anecdote illustrates the problem. 
One of my best sources who had 
been a very senior Agency [CIA] 
man in charge of counter-subver¬ 
sion in Western Europe, told me 
he was summoned to Langley by 
Admiral Stansfiekl Turner shortly 
after he took over aa Director of 
Central Intelligence under Presi¬ 
dent Outer in 1977. Virtually to 
one breath the Admiral had 
congratulated him on the “su¬ 
perb "job he had done, and added 
“Therefore. I'm afraid you'll have 
to go." 

Taken aback, my friend asked 
for an explanation, which Turner 
gave readily. “You see. you’re an 
anti-Soviet specialist. We don't 
need anti-Soviet specialists any 
more." My friend was one of 400 
CIA Soviet experts fired by 
Turner. This catastrophic derision 
completed the self-emasculation of 
American intelligence. 

The underlying argument was 
that the CIA's problems had been 
caused by HUMINT: Human 
Intelligence. The safest antidote 
was seen to be SIGINT: Signals 
Intelligence. The National Sec¬ 
urity Agency (NSA) offered 
SIGLNT in abundance. Satellites 
did not talk to journalists or plot 
against the President SLGINT did 
have one drawback, however. As 


For the good of the public: a 
private spy service 


Nicholas Elliott (a former senior 
MJ6 man) put it (doubtless quot¬ 
ing somebody else): The spy to 
the sky tells you how many 
missiles the Soviets have, but not 
whar they intend to do with them". 

The question was whether 
something could be done in the 
private sector — not only in 
Britain, but in the United States 
another countries of the Western 

Alliance. A few of us had been 
exchanging views, and decided 
that action was indeed possible. I 
took the initiative by convening a 
very small and vray secret meet¬ 
ing in London. We met in the 
luxurious executive suite of a 
leading City of London bank on 
the morning of Sunday February 
13,1977. Our host, a leading figure 
in tiie bank, look the chair. Three 
of us were British, four were 
American, with one German. Ill 
health prevented a French asso¬ 
ciate from attending. 

Apart from the banker and 
myself, the other Briton was 
Nidiolas Elliott Hie German was 
a very active member of the 
Bundestag, whose career had 
started in diplomacy. 



Secrets: Stansfidd Turner 

(left) and Vernon Walters 

The Americans included two 
able and diligent Congressional 
staffers, and the Viennese-born 
representative of a big Belgian 

co mpany . Also there was the 
remarkable General Vernon 
("DidO Walters, recemiy retired 
as Deputy Director of Central 
Intelligence, and later to re- 
emoge to public life as President 
Reagan's ambassador, first to the 
United Nations and later to the 
German Federal Repulse. 

i PROPOSED the creation of a 
private sector operational intelli¬ 
gence agency, beholden to no 
goverranait, but at the disposal of 
allied or friendly g o v e rnm ents for 
certain tasks which, for one rea¬ 


son or another, they were no 
longer able to tackle. I must make 
it dear that these tasks did not 
include any acts cf armed force or 
physical coercion. 

Our main concerns would be: 
•To provide reliable intelligence 
to areas which governments were 
barred from investigating, either 
through recent legislation (as to 
the US) or because political cir¬ 
cumstances made such inquiries 
difficult or potentially 
embarrassing. 

•To conduct secret counter-sub- 
version operations to any country 
in which such actions were 
deemed feasible. 

There were no dissenting voices, 
although there was much (Sscus- 
sion about the areas for action: the 
“requirements”, in jpeefli gemg 
jargon. It was agreed that no. 
outsiders should be made-aware . 
of the existence of the organis- •' 
aeon, except i£ in the judgment of 
one of us.tis p ers on was deemed 
a suitable candidate for recruit¬ 
ment In tiie interest of security,! 
proposed that die organisation 
slrould be namefess. Some months 
later, however, a distinguished 


Argentine associate erf ours, a 
former justice minister (and anti- 
Peronist) named Jaccqtzes 
ftrrriaus. suggested to me that ^we 
should call ourselves “The 61”. 
Why *61? I asked. “Because tiie 
Fburth International split.” he 
replied. 

THE REASONING was abstruse. 
There had been fbur lntematirai- 
als, of which the third was Lottos 
Comintern. The Fourth Interna¬ 
tional was the Trotskyist one, and 
when it split, this meant that on 
paper, there were five fraematian- 
als. In this numbers game, - we 
would c onstitute the Sixth Interna¬ 
tional or ’61’. 

On this tehtuus basis, tiie 
organisation was known, among 
its members, as "The 61”. and 
members or conscious cantads- 
were known as ‘Ttamericat’, 

One of the security problems we 
faced, and discussed that morn¬ 
ing. was fund-raising. Nicholas 
Elliott and I undertook to find the 
money. The task was daunting, 
for htw does one raise money fora 
secret agency without running tiie 
risk that some of the .people 
approached would talk about it? 
In tiie event, however; we had no 
leaks from the business wnrfd. 

We a«eed on a target figure of 
$5 million a year, which may. 
sound a lot, bra was trifling to the 
face of the ajetnys enrarocus 
resources. 
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Shadawplay: two of the covers Ritls produced for Vogue 


on the 

Ritts 


Herb Ritts has photographed them all, 
from Gorbachev to Madonna. How does 
he react to finding himself in focus? 



The photographer on camera: Herb Ritts with his images of the famous 



Ouave imagery: photographs by Ritts of Jean Paul Gaultier flefl) and Kail Lagerfeld... “I like it to be about die inner sool ofthe person..«hopefully it has another meaning, or a bit of mystety.” Ritts says 


Courtesy of Hamilton's Gallery 


T here is little Thyme or 
reason to celebrity. 
Trying to predict the 
shooting stars is im- 
ossible. We not only lave 
uperstars, we have superstar 
] airdressers who coif the locks 
1 f toe famous and superstar 
iographers who tdl all in 
; tint. Celebrity rubs off. 

It is not surprising, then, 
tort the photographer Herb 
Rites is being treated to a 
packed itinerary of photocalls 
aid interviews during his stay 
in London for the launch of his 
new book, Notorious. Ritts 
has photographed them alL 
Horn Nancy Reagan to Na-- 
ami Campbell, Gorbachev to 
ReWee Herman, and, of 
cotxse. Madonna. Now, Ritts 
mist face the camera. 

T really don’t enjoy that," he 
says. “I guess it makes me 
more sensitive when I'm tak¬ 
ing a picture of someone, but 
lie rather the work speaks for 
itself." . 

Since the late 1970s, when 
Ritts (then a salesman) bought 
a camera and took some 
pictures of his friends (who 
happened to include toe actor 
Richard Gere—tben a relative 
urJknown), his work has ap¬ 
peared Nx international fash¬ 
ion journo**. been exhibited in 
gdleries, and been the focus 
for several lavish coffee-table 
books, which push photogra¬ 
phy into toe realms of art 
His impact on the fashion 
world lias itself been notori¬ 
ous. His pictures are immed¬ 
iately identifiable, a mix of 
sjperHtosram andshadow- 
pfay. In tiie late 1980s. a time 
ot big hair and big-bucks 
ghmour, Ritts pared down the 
inages he created for the 
fashion page. In British 
Vogue, October 1988, he photo¬ 
graphed model Tatjana Patitz 
shrouded in black, set into a 
background of rock as if she 



Fashion 
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were only part of the story. 
Another set of pictures saw 
Fatitz a gain, dressed in shim¬ 
mering salver. Out df seven 
pictures, Ritts cropped her 
famous face from all but three, 
Ritts creates unique fashion 
photographs which are more 
than just selling another pretty 
dress, or face for that matter. 

“I kept thinking about the 
layout I like to abstract it — 
trying • something different 
where it isn’t just about 
clothes. Where the clothes 
meld with the photograph, it 
gives you an interesting image 
to remember,” Ritts says. 

"A lot of magazines these 
days, specially in America, 
are not interested in the photo¬ 
graph. I look at magazines 
and they just lock flat You're 
not seeing a great photograph, 
w a series of photographs, 
making a magazine where you 
think ‘I’m going to keep this 
issue’, orthat covert fantastic’ 
... I think these days irs a lot 
more about selling clothes. 
Now and tom a great story 
wfll get through. I think the 
talent is there, but I think its a 
bit sad when you pick up a 
Harpers Bazaar from toe 
1940s and think ‘God. this is 
fantastic. Those pictures live 
an. I don’t think you will 
remember a lot of the pictures 
or issues which ware produced 

in the late eighties into toe 
nineties.” 

He has largely shifted his 
emphasis from fashion'pho¬ 
tography to cefcbrity portraits 
and more personal projects. 


but fie says: “I always like to 
mix it I still shoot fashion, but 
I’m very picky about it fix the 
end Pm trying to make 

^n^^^raphing a frock 
be as inspiring as taking a 
portrait of Una Turner or the 
Dalai I-nma? “In a different 
- way. I don’t Eke to be pegged. I 
like doing a fashion sitting one 
week, torn a celebrityi or the 
two can. be combined — or 
doing nudes or fine art work: 
No matter what the subject 
matter is, it really doesn’t 
matter to me, because they're 
linked by the stamp of the 
style. I do enjoy fashion pho¬ 
tography, but more and more 
iTs frustrating, because to put 
that much energy into it, and 
tom it finally arrives at toe 
magazine and they say it's too 
strong, or its too this, or too 
that Then you knew irs good, 
by tiie way." 

Rather than “have a maga¬ 
zine screw it up”. Rills has 
turned his attention to direct¬ 
ing videos and co m mercials 
and creating books over which 
he can keep complete control. 

D espite media atten¬ 
tion focusing an 
the man behind the 
lens, be does not 
feel the mantle of celebrity gets 
in toe way. He separates 
himself from the media circus, 
and doesn’t shootand-tefl. “I 
think irs more of a by-product 
... the work is really the key 
and to me that's important" 
He sums up his style fay 
saying: "Mare , and more, I 
enjoy the fact that the work is 
very strong,, in the sense that 
it's classic. I'd like it to be 
about the inner soul of tiie 
person ■.. hopefully it has 
another meaning, or a bit of 
mystery." 

His - latest work centres 
on the male node, seemingly 



Sale now on 


178 NEW BOND ST, LONDON W1071 493 0277 


toe antithesis of fashion 
tography. Is this some kind of 
covert statement? “irs interest¬ 
ing. With the mate nudes there 
is a dean line, dean dasae 
shapes. The fashion I enjoy 
doing is similar in the sense 
that irs more linear and 
shapely, so it actually mirrors 
it It really isn't tiie 
antithesis, irs kind.of the 
follow-up." 

-Whatever Herb Ritts does 
next you can be sure flash¬ 
bulbs will be following not far 
b ehind. 

•An exhibition of Herb ftittts 
work to launch his hook. Notori¬ 
ous, is at Hamilton's Gallery, 13 
Carlos Place, London Wl, until 
August 28. All Herb Rios's 
personal proceeds firm the book’s 
sales will be donated to AmFar 
and other Aids-related charities 


Stylish 

partners 

THE Royal College of Art 
hdd its annual gala last week, 
toe MA graduate fashion 
show. Hus year there was a 
new emphasis oa textile and 
design students working to¬ 
gether. The RCA’S professor 
of textiles and fashion. John 
Miles, explained: “I want to 
see more tending and borrow¬ 
ing between students. Fabric 
is no longer a flat surface.” 

A collection by gradual 
Dominique Coiffat and Gar¬ 
eth Jones was a perfect illus¬ 
tration: woven tapestry 
jackets and darts of inky 
blues and blade were embroi¬ 
dered and printed with black 
ravens. 

The menswear was out¬ 
standing. Kit Warren showed 
pale Hue. ItaHanesque tailor¬ 
ing with shirts in shades of 
pink. Womenswear was treat¬ 
ed with a lighter touch; chif¬ 
fon, silk and satin dominated 

the evening. Mark Watson’s 
feathered bustier ami "flamin¬ 
go" dwfihn pants were fresh 
and forward looking, and a 
collection by Laura Thomson 
was a t riump h of fluid sepa¬ 
rates for those of a larger size. 
Elizabeth Andrews and Paul 
Reilly used street and dub 

friHiif p as itf. pi mtinn Indi - 

wdnaKly and commercial 
sense went hand in hand. 

• DESIGNERS Ian and 
Marcel, best remembered for 
their innovative textile cre¬ 
ations, are to be acknowl¬ 
edged in an exhibition at the 
Dress Gallery at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum from 
July 8. The show is a tribute 
to a brilliant partnership 
which stretched the imagina¬ 
tion of fashion. Nearly 200 
outfits are displayed in the 
gallery, showing the devetop- 
mmt ftf findiinna hleriw fflirtMi 
accessories from the 17th cea- 
tmy to toe present day. 

Three outfits by designees 
Chrlstain Lacroix. Paul Smith 
andHden Storey were recent¬ 
ly acquired by the museum to 
update1990s fashion in haute 
couture, menswear and street 
Style: 

CONGRATULATIONS to 
model Saffron Aldridge, 
“Mother to be". Times Maga¬ 
zine last weekend, who has 
given birth to a sod. Milo. 

Rachel Collins 


Outclasses 

other 


PDJdngton K Glass is a glass so special, so 
technologically advanced, it completely transforms 
double glazing. 

What puts it in a class of its own? 

It gives you 30% better insulation than 
conventional double glazing. It cuts down on the 
heat you waste; and the amount of fuel you use. 

And it dramatically reduces 
your heating bills by up to 
25p in every pound. 



PHONE FREE NOW 0800 55 6000 


For FREE Colour Brodmre 

Or return the coupon. We’D also send 
you the name ami address of your local 

I Pflkmgton K Glass Key Installer. 
PILKENGTON K GLASS, FREEPOST, WIRRAL, 

MFRSKVSIIIF T4QQAR 


MERSEYSIDE, L499AB. 

Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms. 
Address_ 


.Postcode. 



PILKINGTON K GLASS 
CAN YOU AFFORD ANYTHING LESS PilkTngto n 

_ K Ghsand tiie K device arc trade maria cf (he PSBangffin Group _ _ GLASS 
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■ Two candidates for secret ugliness— 
the kind we unconsciously filter from our 
minds — in 20th-century Britain 


H ave you ever' 
caught sight of 
yourself in a mir¬ 
ror and for an instant not 
realised that it was you? 
You see a plain and rather 
disobliging face, idly won¬ 
der who that undistin¬ 
guished looking person 
could be, experience a mo¬ 
mentary dislike, then awake 
to a dismaying truth. 

We get used to the things 
we have to. It follows — 
though it may sound a 
contradiction — that the 
ugliest features of an age 
are unlikely to be obvious to 
us. If they were obvious they 
would have been remedied. 
True and lasting ugliness is 
more likely to be an insid¬ 
ious thing, escaping con¬ 
scious notice, spoiling the 
world secretly. To surprise 
it we need to prowl, catching 
it unawares. 

I have two candidates for 
secret ugliness in 20th-cen¬ 
tury Britain. With one you 
may well agree, and with 
the other quite probably 
noL Both thoughts came to 
me last week as 1 gazed out 
over Chatsworth Park on a 
windy, sunny summer Sun¬ 
day. There were, for a start, 
no poles and overhead ca¬ 
bles. I suppose we all agree 

that overhead _ 

wires are a dis¬ 
pleasing sight 
But they are so 
common that for 
much of the time 
we hardly notice 
them. Yet survey 
an English vil¬ 
lage where the 
telegraph and 
power lines, and 
the poles that go 
with them, have 
been buried or 
removed (and, ____ 
better still the 
street lamp-posts have been 
removed too. and street 
lighting mounted on the 
walls of buildings} and your 
immediate impression will 
be of how attractive die 
mam street looks. Even 
quite undistinguished ar¬ 
chitecture becomes 
pleasing. 

Very often we form the 
opinion that a town or 
village looks pleasantly 
“unspoilt” without even 
realising that this is the 
reason. As with the hiss of 
an audio cassette or the 
clatter of forks at a dinner 
party, we have pro¬ 
grammed ourselves to 
screen out extraneous 
“noise" from our conscious 
notice; and poles and wires, 
like television aerials on 
chimneys, are pan of the 
extraneous visual noise of 
our age. 

But listen to a tape record¬ 
ing of a dinner party, and 
the noise not of conversation 
but of cutlery leaps out at 
you as the dominant sound. 
Without vision to guide you, 
or the sensation of “being 
part of it" to focus you away 
from the distractions, you 
are able to judge the relative 
loudness of competing 
sounds. Watch a cat or baby 
jump when somebody 
coughs: this is because a 
cough is really very loud, 
but we have learnt to sup¬ 
press that perception. 

It is in holiday snaps of 
places we have visited that 
the intrusion of poles and 


wires is best judged. An 
overhead power line that we 
did not even notice among 
the flowering trees seems to 
jump from the photograph 
and grab the viewer by the 
throat A pylon that hardly 
looked out of place beside 
the castle becomes, now that 
it is framed in a picture, the 
grossest intrusion. 

Which it is. Only because 
we have to. do we filter from 
our notice the wretched 
jumble of harsh, geometri¬ 
cal lines segmenting and 
degrading almost every 
modem view. As themillen’ 
nium turns, a crusade to 
bury wires, chop down 
poles, hide street li ghting 
and remove from our coun¬ 
tryside the armies of pylons 
marching from hilltop to 
hilltop, would bequeath 
more, visually, to the next 
millennium than any (After 
coordinated, practicable 
and realisable campaign I 
can think of. It would be 
enormously expensive, but 
worth every penny. 

What inspired these 
thoughts was the vista over 
Chatsworth Park, where I 
suppose a combination of 
money, influence and the 
knowledge that there is 
something priceless there to 

_ preserve has kept. 

the electrical and 
telecommunica¬ 
tions furniture 
out of sight You 
may agree with 
the first conclu¬ 
sion I drew from 
die scene. You are 
less likely to 
share the second; 
that walls, 
hedges and 
fences are ugly. 

Chatsworth 
Park is a huge 
area, of pasture 
and woodland in the owner¬ 
ship of one family. Deer 
need to move freely there, 
and dukes have wanted to 
be able to ride without 
hindrance. But I have no 
doubt that it is for aesthetic 
reasons, too. that great Eng¬ 
lish families have wherever 
possible avoided breaking 
their estates into "fields". At 
Chatsworth there are cattle 
grids as you enter and leave, 
and the road then wanders, 
unfenced, unhedged and 
un-ditched over the hills. 
For once, nothing seems to 
hustle the traveller back 
onto the tarmac The verges 
do not repel. He and his eye 
are invited to stray into the 
countryside, not forced bade 
by the proprietorial 
clenched fists of walls and 
fences. 

(f we must accept the 
common agricultural poli¬ 
cy, with its set-aside 
schemes, then do we have to 
set land aside in hideous 
and temporary little pack¬ 
ages? Couldn't new woods 
replace the hedgerows that 
house animal and plant life? 
Limestone from our dry 
stone walls could stay the 
quarrier's hand for a 
generation. 

Britain would look far 
lovelier if the millions of 
tons of stone and thousands 
of miles of spikey thorn bush 
that cut it into sections — 
tiny sections — were swept 
away. Something there is, 
as Robert Frost wrote, that 
doesn't love a wall. 


True 
ugliness is 
likely to be 
an insidious 
thing, • 
spoilingthe 
world ‘ 
secretly’ 


The Chancellor’s refusal to cut expenditure sends an ominous invitation to spending ministeig ^ 


K enneth Clarke has one 
distinction as a Chancellor: 
one can see which mistakes 
he is proposing to make. 
He makes his policy quite dear, in 
direct and luck! language. In his 
Financial limes interview last Fri¬ 
day. he went through the decisions 
that he will have to take. He is right 
that the level of the budget deficit is 
for too higjh; he is right that recovery 
in Itself is not going to solve the 
problem of the public finances; he is 
charitable to describe John Majors 
attributions of 70 per cent of die 
deficit to tile recession as a “guessti¬ 
mate”; be is. in my- view, right to 
warn that taxes may have to be raised 
beyond the Lament proposals; he is 
dangerously wrong to rule om cuts in 
public expenditure as a contribution 
to closing the deficit. 

Mr Clarke used a number of 
arguments to defend his decision not 
to cut government spending. He 
argued that the easting ceilings were 
far tougher than is generally realised. 
But they are not. There has been no 
change in public expenditure plans 
for the next two years. They were 
originally set to allow 2 per cent 
growth in real terms; since we left the 
exchange-rate mechanism estimates 
of future price movements have risen, 
so they are now virtually flat in real 
terms. We are going to have a couple 
of years in which public expenditure 
is supposed not to rise. These two 
years come after a 17 per cent rise in 
real terms during the past five years. 
These are the tough ceilings the 
Chancellor talks about: they are not 
half tough enough. 

He then argued that spending was 
set to grow more slowly than gross 
domestic product That would be true 
of the estimates for the next two 
years. Nevertheless, spending this 
year has been growing twice as fast 
as GDP. Over me past five years, the 
17 per cent rise in spending has been 
matched by a zero increase in GDP. 


Clarke is a PM, not 



: and Westminster was 
to cost £80 nSlHanf it bas toMtatojg 
- •£240 mflHpn- The' safe of -sites was 
forecast* produce.UOO million; ^ 

- J net saving of 


There has to be a pause, and the 
share of government spending in 
GDP needs to be reduced towards tiie 
levels of five years ago. The Chancel¬ 
lor also wants a settlement that is 
deliverable, by which he means that 
the government does not have the 
political strength to cut expenditure. 
Perhaps that is true. 

Mr Clarke then outlined hisphilos- 
ophy of public expeiditure. “The 
reason for going for public expendi¬ 
ture is becaure you are committed to 
certain public programmes which 
you are bound to deliver. And the 
objective of the government is to 
deliver what it said it was. going 
to deliver in a cost-effective- way 
within whatever you judge the coun¬ 
try can afford." 

This is the language of a spending 
minis ter. It is dangerous language 
for a Chancellor who is always 
surrounded by spending ministers 
with their departmental interests to 
push. A Chancellor who is not 
against expenditure is like a clergy¬ 
man who is not against sin. In the 
circumstances of a £50 billion deficit, 
a Chancellor cannot afford to accept 
every government. programme as 
sacred because “the objective of the 
government is to deliver what it said 
it was going to deliver”. 

Leaving aside inflation. Mr Clarke 
is right to argue that there are only . 
three ways to reduce the deficit: 
through die recovery, which is still 
weak, through tax increases or 
through expenditure cuts. He is right 


to want to reduce the deficit faster 
than recovery alone can provide, or . 
than Norman Lamont planned. Yet 
dial leaves him only with the choice, 
between taxes and spending-cuts to 
achieve his aim. His predecessor has . 
already imposed future DO billion 
. taxincreases which still left the deficit. 
running at least £10 billion too. high 
in future years. . - 

Many Conservatives on the right 
would say that there should be no tax 


Rees-Mogg 


increases; the Chancellor says that 
there will be no expenditure cuts. 
Michael Heselttne has argued that 
there may need to be both, and that isr 
the prudent view. If the Chancellor 
sets himself a further £10 
target of deficit reduction and arimsto 
do it all through higher taxes, he wfll . 3 
have to raise each of the incame'ttf " 
rates by five pence, or find the 
equivalent elsewhere. That would , 
abandon the Conservative aim -of’ 
reducing taxes further. It would ,': 
destroy the basis of the Conservative 
party's political appeal. 

The Chancellors derision nof ttv 
seek expenditure cuts also sends, a. 
dear message — the wrong ane :— ttri 


spending departments. Government 
expenditure Is like a tug of war, it is 
not possible to keep it steady unless 
the Chanceflor is pulling as hard; as 
; possible to reduce in 

In many ways Kenneth Chute 
reminds one of the young Winston 
ChurduH He is self-confident, ebul¬ 
lient and frank. These are all good 
qualities. He has powers of leader¬ 
ship, and is prepared to tackle any 
opposition. He is naturally derisive;. 
Quite a few right-wing Conservatives 
feel that he has the right temperar" 
ment but the wrong ideas. Unfortu¬ 
nately, again like the young Winston, 
he is capable of extraordinary errors 
of judgment. It took more than 20 
yeanr for Conservatives to forget the 
Dardanelles. "*■ 

When be was a spending minister, 
Mr Clarke was responsible for oneof 
the worst blunders ofthe past decade, 

... the Chelsea arid Westminster Hospi¬ 
tal It is in many ways ^ .splendid 
bufiding, like a luxury hotel in Los 
Angeles, though on a - relatively 
inaccesriUe site. It will no doubt be 
one of London's leading hospitals for 
.decades to come. But as government 
.derision-making- it is.a notorious-' 
■folly. 

As Secretaiy of State for Health, 
wuh David MeDor as one of-bis 
junior ministers. Mr Clarke 
proved the hospital prajectm Decent, 
ber I988.Tn Jamiaiy l989 ; — a month 
iafer t-t he issued a document wfoidi' 
restated the dartrinefhmLbndcfofifa^ 
toe-many hospital beds. The Chelsea 


nriffipn. There; were no athrance 
estimates of naming fa 
costs, which-arelikely. » be 
Assurances that the new hospital? 
costs would noMead tolwdgctcuem 

tte rest of tte region have not 

honoured. . • 

Virginia Bottomtey's task at 
_r hrtcnitals has 



been made infinitely more 

the bufldtng of a very expensive new 

hospital in London when it JW 
already been known for more than 
ten y ea rs'that London had too many 
-1 - - - in ,.and WesiiUm- 


ster was an extravagant mistaw, 
whose costs ' were uctct effedrvay 

estimated or controlled. The minister 
responsible was Mr Clarke. j* 

There is certainly a spht in foe 
cabinet on expenditure. Mr Heseitne 
is not the only minister to see fear 
spending gits may" be unavoidable. 
' Peter Tilley recognises that the sopal 
welfare system will have _ to be 
Michael Portillo, as 
Chief Secretary to the Treasury, \W 
not be - helped by a spending 
CharicellOT. Mr Clarke dedais 
hims elf a spender and an enthusi s- 
' tic European; those are unpopuar 
attitudes with many Conservative 
voters. , 

I still fed that the positive ai pecti of 
Kenneth Clarke's character might et 
make "him the best available succes¬ 
sor as prime minis ter. He may be 
right officer to lead the forlorn he, 

1 the do-or-die brigade. But I begin 
:rttunk that the great advantage bf 

to^TSmmri'oftiie Treasury. Qui e 
liter ally, a Chan cellor who refuses :) 
rid expenditure is more than Britai i 
can now afford. 


Labour 


The government’s 
ills have stalled 
John Smith, says 

Peter Riddell 


L abour leaders should be con¬ 
fident and optimistic, cele¬ 
brating the government’s 
endless run of trouble. But 
they are not The Opposition is edgy 
and fractious. The party has wasted 
much of the time since the election. 

Labour* long-term interests might 
have been better served if the Tons 
had remained popular for longer, 
and the usual mid-term troubles had 
occurred after two years rather than 
after five months. The Tons' difficul¬ 
ties have been a mixed blessing for 
Labour. They have offered an oppor¬ 
tunity to attack a weak government, 
but they have also been a distraction. 
Opposing the Tons over the econo¬ 
my, pit closures, VAT increases and 
school testing has absorbed much of 
the limited resources of Labour 
leaders. The party has even occasion¬ 
ally broken the usual bipartisan 
consensus on foreign policy, as 
yesterday when John Smith criticised 
tiie government's support for the 
American raid an Baghdad. 

Attacking die Torus has also 
provided an excuse to put off difficult 
decisions. Radical change seems less 
necessary when the Tories are in such 
a mess. The argument of "one more 
heave” looks an appealing, as wefl as 
a comfortable, option when Labour is 
15 to 20 points ahead in die polls. 

But that attitude is dangerously 
complacent. Even Labour* current 
standing in the polls of 44 per cent, 
according to MORI, is less than the 
party won from mid-1989 until the 
end of 1990. And John Smith* 
persona] rating, measuring those 
satisfied minus those dissatisfied 
with his performance, is negative and 
is worse than Neil Kinnock's was for 
most of that period. 

The government could fall apart as 
either John Major or a successor fails 
to prevent Tory divisions over Europe 
and the economy from splitting the 




party. We could be seeing the start of 
the disintegration of the ruling party 
after more than 14 years in office, 
similar to the Tories' self-destruction 
under Arthur Balfour in the early 
1900s. But Labour cannot count on 
being handed office. It is not good 
enough for the party to hope that 
memories of the early 19S0s will fade 
and that Mr Smith's reassuring 
presence will be enough. 

Labour has lost in the past because 
voters during the 1980s, especially in 
southern England, have not trusted 
the party, regarding it as too con¬ 
cerned with minority and trade union 
interests. That is why the debate over 
the party's links with the unions 
matters. Mr Smith's proposals for 
"one member, one vote" (Omov) in 
place of the indefensible block vote 
would not just make Labour more 
democratic but would also change 


the characterof the party. The unions 
speak for only a minority of voters, 
less a than a third of tiie labour force. 
Ending the block vote is necessary if 
Labour is to cease appearing just as a 
spokesman for producer interests 
rather than for consumers, patients 
and parents as a whale. 

The omens at present lode bad for 
Mr Smith. However, this is the 
season of union conferences, and 
bombastic comments, such as those 
of John Edmonds earlier this month, 
are partly for internal union con¬ 
sumption. The real bargaining will 
start in a couple of weeks' time after 
the aid of the transport workers' 
conference. Mr Smith is sticking to 
Omov. and the unions do not have an 
agreed alternative. So there, is scope 


/ 


- discussion erf *; fresh ideas now. 
J;' 7- - The leadership is.however. divided 
on key issues, such as Europeand the 
econori^iGordon Brown has had to 
: '-spend tune; resisting calls, last sum- 
.noerfor devaluation, arid at presen! 

. > from within part of the -Tribune 
' group for a big expansionary paefc- 
agevWbirii- wtwld Taise borrowing. 

•• ‘ Sudi pitqiQOTfewpuld undermine tiE 
, : par^ ;ecx3harnic credibility. Bit 
",: these atgmients ;reinforced by rivte- 
: .tie? within jhe shadow cabinet,, have 
r ; ^ e y e a tgi ftxtfmtyjrom offeringk 
/:coherrat alternative macro-economc 
^ 4 ; jfa 0 ciy.;?IaKjOT.‘:h& ! :so fitir^dpdjgtfl 
;-- expfeumK^v hOw’ it vrotiM ;hit tie - 
.. budgetddicit, merely tatting abort 
iheimpartbfresa^ 

What’is missing -is- sense 
intellectual excitement which- tfe 
Tories conveyed in tiie late 197Qj. 

; . . That reflects both compfacency and 
the poor qjuality of much of/tie 
. duulw 

sound-bites attacking the' govera- 
.. ntenLbutafl toooftaifailtogiveany - 
idea of how, for example, they wqiid 
: handle the revdutfrm in the public 
; services now under way.. 

I. have-just read a pamptlet, 
published today, from Darios, the 
' recently farmed .lbinktenk of he 
“hard centred The author critic ses 
the structural imbalances left c ter 
• from tiie 1980s aod urges a serie of 
radical moves such as bre*’ n ' 
tiie -clearing . banks into 
entities to provide finance for nv us- 
. ‘ tiy. ending: subsides for owi er- 
occu p fers. curtailing - the ax 
privileges of pension funds, and i ew 
forms Of corporate ownership to nd 
the bias towards short-term exa- 
sfons. The pamphlet deserves a 
serious response. The author is ot 


for negotiations over the terms by 
which union members .paying:,tiie 
political levy become indiridual party 
members. 

Mr Smith'S problem in part is that 
he has failed to convince activists in 
the party's heartlands -that Labour 

needs to reform itsel£ His first ___ 

conference speech late last September - however, a* new Labour MP kea[ to 
should have confronted tiie party' g timufate labour's dp fra fp • ft js^an 


with tiie need for change. But it did 
not. The opportunity for a radical 
rethink is fast disappearing. 

' The Labour leader lfltes to talk of 
playing a long game, a gradual build¬ 
up to victory m 1996-97^ He is right to 
dismiss naive calk of trying to oust the 


Duncan; the Tory MP for- Rati nd 
and Melton since April last year. 

Labour now needs to think ss 
cautiously and more advtenturou ly. 
That does not mean premat ire 
commitments. But it does: mi an 
breaking out erf the poKtical *[id 


Tories now and to be wary of making- intellectual restrictions of 14 year of 
over-precise, and costiy, promises. ' failure — as TOny Blair has. for 
The party has plenty of^ review -instance, been doing--on law ;nd’ 
groups, such as the coriunissSm^on order. One-party rule is damai ne 
social justice. But these are Being not only for the government buH So 
treated as a substitute for the fmtite Opposition.- 
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The whole Hogg 


JOHN MAJOR may be op¬ 
posed to the state funding of 
political parties but Sarah 
Hogg, dubbed the unofficial 
prime minister by many Tory 
MPs. is not so sure. At least 
she wasn't in 1981 when Hogg, 
now head of the all-powerful 
Downing Street political unit, 
was one of the authors of a 
report deeply critical of the 
present funding system. 

The Hansard Society report. 
Paying for Politics, stopped 
short of recommending un¬ 
conditional state aid. but it 
described the existing system 
as “not altogether healthy". It 
went on: “In particular we 
think it desirable to restrain 
the growing dependence of tiie 
two major political parties 
upon institutional sup¬ 
port ..." 

The report recommended 
that for every £2 contributed to 
a recognised political party a 
matching payment should be 
made from state funds. But 
this aid would hove a catch for 
any parti* unsure about where 
its funds have come from. 
“Constituency parties would 
be required to produce proper¬ 


ly audited accounts before 
matching payments were 
made to their national head¬ 
quarters." Furthermore, since 
the maximum individual sub¬ 
scription envisaged was only 
£2. the scheme would exclude 
wealthy donors or institutions. 

Lord Barnett, the Labour 
peer and vice-chairman of the 
board of governors - of the 
BBC, was also a signatory of 
the report, which he describes 
as very topical. He says:"lean 
recall we had some lively 
discussions. Sarah Hogg's 
was not a dissenting voice. I 
haw certainly not changed my 
views on political funding. But 
perhaps Sarah Hogg has 
changed here. But then, so 
may have Asil Nadir." 

Give us a C 

ON THE surface the news 
that Booker plans to organise 

a “Booker of Bookers" to mark 

the 25th anniversary of its lit¬ 
erary prize this autumn 
sounds a good idea. The reali¬ 
ty of choosing an outright 
champion from tiie past win¬ 
ners is proving more compli¬ 


cated. For while most of the 
past winners have been easy to 
cotne by. two are proving elu¬ 
sive. The Book Trust, which 
administers the prize, cannot 
find copies of either John 
Berger’s G. which won in 
1972, ex - Stanley Middleton’s 
Holiday. 197-4 "5 winner. 

Martyn Goff. Book Trust 
chairman, is not surprised by 
the problems in gening hold of 
G. "It was not a very good 
book. I cannot remember it It 
did not sell and it was not 
read. Stanley Middleton I find 
harder to believe — he sells 
welL Well find copies. I'm 
sure. One of each will be 
enough and tiie judges can 
share." Copies to tiie Book 
Trust, please. 

Crimewalch 

ITS not only politicians who 
pen memoirs these days. Ron¬ 
nie Kray, the gangland leader, 
has finally decided to reveal 
all about his life of crime. 

It should make interesting 
reading. Kray has been in 
Broadmoor Hospital for years 
and was recently back in the 
headlines for attempting to 
strangle a fellow inmate. His 
recollections have been assist¬ 
ed by an as-yet unnamed 



DIARY 


ghost writer, who made regu¬ 
lar trips so the hosphaL Pre¬ 
dictably called My Story (his 
fa-other Reggie's was called 
Our Story), it wfll be serialised 
in a tabloid newspaper in the 
autumn. 

According to the publisher, 
Sidgwick & Jackson, the book 
"will reveal all about the two 

-fWis 
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murders for which he was 
convicted, about life in tiie 
East End and in prisorr. Tbe 
publisher insists it dare not 
say anything more about the 
book. Probably very wise. . 

Unkind cots 

AS a Treasury minister. Ste¬ 
phen Dorreil is desperately 
frying to find ways of cutting 
public expenditure. But 
Dorreil is also having to take 
painful decisions closer to 
hone. The state of finances in 
his Loughborough Conserva¬ 
tive Association is such that a 
number painfril cost-saving 
measures are having to be 
considered — including the 
drastic step of making 
DorreH's agent. Graham 
Ross-Clyae. redundant. No 
derision has yet been taken, 
fad tiie association does need 
to save some EZOJXJQayear. 


But DorieiL who has a ma¬ 
jority of 10,800.' may lose 
something even dearer. Pro¬ 
posed boundary changes 
could turn his seal into a Lab¬ 
our marginal. It is proposed to' 
move 8.000 votersJnfo a new 
constituency. Rbss-CIyne says: 
The proposals are diametri¬ 
cally opposed to ours, and 
dovetail exactly with Labours. 
But we are not talking about a 
disaster." Not yet, anyway. 

• Julian Crilchley, who is re¬ 
aring at the next election, has. 
spent IS years making Jokes ax 
the expense of Baroness 
Thatcher and a cabinet 
career. But her supporters 
have had the last laugh on 
Michael Heseltine’s biogra¬ 
pher. The choice of Gerald' 
Howarth to succeed Critchley 
at Aldershot is a surprise one. 
Howarth, the firmer Mp for 
Cannock and Burntvtood, was 
not only a member ofthe No 
Turning Back Group, he was 
also lady Thatchers Iasi par¬ 
liamentary private secretary. 

Vciy debatable 

A FORTNIGHT ago the Ox¬ 
ford Union drew the summer 
term to a close with model Jer¬ 
ry Hall ’’ and ‘ Julia 



In motions; Hall and Armstrong opened, a new vein 


Kurotchinka. the reigning 
Miss, World;- proposing, the 
xno.fibo.that it was “the duty of 
everyone fo oqAat ‘tfaeir ,as- - 
sets". Now the Cambridge ' 
Union hopes to hit bade •— 
with Max CHffortL 
aifford, :the PR man who 
krKws a thing or two about ex- 
pioitmg assets, has been, uri 
-yltied ^ prcKddocar.XAKar jRrsisear ; 
to debate ,tiK -motiqru, “This - 
house believes thfo the press.' 
must have freedom tofreirresv; 
ponsibte". VyharsjXtttimg tiie. 
man whose past diems have; 
included Antonia de Sander' ■ 
and Pamela Bonks is why 
he’s beea-asked-to apposc-iv.- 


_ "ftadtectiwUy irs-imenst- 
mg-to argue against what i mi 

thmk they mighl not know: w 
cofouif^reputation." Cl® ^ 
is delaying acreptmg un Mat 
remote possibility is ruled a a. 

He might have been hap^N 
erhad fie made the firinfo 
Cambridge last year whin 
;^me^ Armstrong asfonishM : 
*e umon wahaspeech opX 
mga motion candemraneX- 
: dfairatrusjon,"Whatwer 
.want are the juicy bits.’ 

TV newsi 

;nw»fa46ing wftatt to 

’ y *S££“-' AsOTtof 
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STRIKES AGAINST SADDAM 

Consistency and strength must be the West’s watchwords 


The American Defence Secretary. Lee Aspin 
put a succinct case for theTomahawk cruise 
missile attack on Saddam Hussein’s intelli¬ 
gence headquarters: "The purpose of this is 
designed to send a message ttal his 
behaviour is unacceptable.” That message 
has now been received in Baghdad. 

One of the greatest achievements of the 
1980s. the era of Ronald Reagan and 
Margaret Thatcher, was to signal that the 
West was not only unprepared to appease its 
enemies but would also actively defend its 
interests. Challenges in the- inte rnational 
arena would be met by a vigorous response, 1 
if necessary by force of arms. Potential 
aggressors knew the consequences of hostile 
behaviour. PredictabQiiy in international 
affairs is a precious commodity- Ambiguity 
is a source of international instability. 
President Clinton’s resolute action in order¬ 
ing new airstrikes against Iraq—so long the 
policy is consistently pursued — may go 
some way to creating new certainties. 

At the onset of a new administration in 
Washington, Saddam Hussein may have 
harboured dreams that President CEntan, a 
liberal and noted opponent of the Vietnam 
war, would take a softer line than his 
predecessor. When hopes of lifting sanctions 
on his war-battered country evaporated, it 
was inevitable that the Iraqi dictator would 
seek to test the new President's mode. The 
plot to assassinate George Bush would not 
only serve that purpose but would also 
remove an old enemy, and humiliate his 
hosts, the Kuwaiti gov ernm ent. It was a 
characteristically brutal plan fay a regime 
founded on political terrorism and vendetta. 

The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait itself, like the 
assault on die Falkland inlands by Argen¬ 
tina and the invasion of Afghanistan by the 
Soviet Union, occurred when adventurist 
dictatorships found ambiguities in Western 
policy. If the signals are unclear, as they 


SO ADIEU THEN, ERM 

Monetary independence would be good for France also 


Last week foe first open dash lode place 
between foe irresistible force of French 
economic nationalism and foe immoveable 
object of foe Bundesbank determined to 
restore its anti-inflationary reputation. Ed¬ 
mond Alphand&y, foe French economics 
minister, was publicly rebuffed by the 
German government after declaring that the 
Bundesbank must’' follow an ^aggressive 
policy of monetary easing in coordination 
with the Batik of France. But this public row 
was only the tiniest visible sign of long- 
simmering private disputes. 

How France and Germany choose to 
conduct their monetary policies is now, 
happily, a matter of less direct interest to 

Britain than it was in the days when sterling 

was inside the ERM. There are. nonetheless, 
important indirect implications for British 
government policy. 

The most significant concerns foe French 
attitude to free trade and foe European 
single market There are industrial leaders 
in France demanding an end to free trade, 
both globally and even within Europe, to 
compensate their industries for the costs of a 
monetary policy dictated by ERM _ con¬ 
straints rather than French national inter¬ 
ests. Many European politicians, including 
perhaps Kenneth Clarke, the pro-European 
chancellor, may be surprised to learn that 
foe ERM is threatening the European single 
market as well as global free trade, since one 
of the selling points of monetary union was 
that a single currency would ultimately be 
necessary to make the single market work. 

This was never plausible But now, as 
Europe slides deeper into a recession largely 
attributable to foe rigidity of the ERM, it is 
becoming increasingly dear that premature 
efforts to move to impose a single monetary 


policy, far from being necessary for free 
trade, are sabotaging hopes for the single 
market This is a lesson foal Mr Clarke 
should remember in dealing with another 
consequence for Britain (5 foe Franco- 
German monetary tensions. 

British officials increasingly report pres¬ 
sure from their French counterparts not to 
reduce British interest rales any further. The" 
mam reason given is that the French are 
opposed to “competitive devaluation", 
whereby countries with foiling exchange 
rates increase their eaqxirts by undercutting 
those, like France, which insist on keeping 
their currencies at uncompetitive rates. 
Another reason why foe French are opposed 
to a further monetary easing in Britain is 
that they fear foe political “contagion" from 
such a move. Every item of positive 
economic news coming out of Britain 
intensifies foe demands from the French 
public and the Gaullist Eurosceptics in M 
Balladur’s governing coalition for a domes¬ 
tically-oriented, France-first monetary policy 
similar to Britain’s. 

Both arguments must be firmly rejected- 
Lnwer interest rates in Britain will tempt 
France towards protectionism only if the 
French government insists on following a 
perverse monetary policy that produces 
mass unemployment and is likely to end in 
tears. At present there is no domestic reason 
for Britain to cut interest rates. But when the 
time comes, Mr Darke should be prepared 
to move boldly, paying no attention to any 
objections from France. If foe French 
complain about Britain^ monetary policy, 
Mr Darke should urge them to embrace 
monetary independence too. This would be 
good for France, for Britain and for Europe 
as a whole. 


STAYING AWAY FROM SCHOOL 

Truancy figures must not be hidden from view 


No education programme, however ad¬ 
mirable, will be able to benefit children if 
they do not attend school. Truancy subverts 
any attempt at improving national stan¬ 
dards of educational peformance. It also 
leads to juvenile crime and an ti-soci al 
igj| behaviour. Almost half of all young offend- 
ers convicted for joy-riding, arson and 
■ burglary were truants at school. Behaviour 
J worsens when pupils escape^ from adult 
yj supervision in the classroom: the trouble is 
iim compounded by the lack of training and 
' * q ua lificati ons that school could have offered. 

Last summer’s White Paper on education 
tiki committed the government to taking action 
against this destructive syndrome foe “cycle 

/ of criminality’’ that leads a child from 

boredom on the street corner to a prison cell. 

> The first stage of any such crusade had to be 

an accurate assessment of the problem. Was 
the traditional picture of the truant as a dis¬ 
ruptive, under-achieving male largely ac¬ 
curate? Were there a wide variety of reasons 
why pupils stayed away from school? 

To provide some useful answers, foe 
Department for Education commissioned 
the largest ever, survey of truancy from 
North London University. The subsequent 
report provides a valuable snapshot or the 
prevalence and reasons for truancy. It 
stresses foe important distinction between 
what the researchers call “blanks truancy" 
— unjustified absence for the entire school 
day — and "post registration truancy" — in 
which pupils abscond only from certain 
lessons. The first might seem to suggest 


intractable resistance to schooling and the 
latter only a rejection of specific subjects or 
teaching styles. In fact pupils themselves 
attribute both forms of truanting to the 
dislike of particular lessons. 

In replying to questionnaires, pupils 
betrayed dear patterns: while just under a 
third of all students in the last two years of 
compulsory schooling had played truant at 
least once in the previous half-term, there 
was a hard-core of 8.2 per cent who had done 
so at least once a week: Fbr all pupils, 
“lesson dissatisfaction", rather than a dislike 
of school itself, was the largest single cause 
of all forms of truancy. 

School heads are sensitive on this point. 
They are inclined to blame, high tmanty 
levels on foe social profiles of their pupils 
rather than foe inability of their teaching 
staffs to motivate them. League tables of 
truancy figures would, they claim, reveal 
only the relative disadvantage of different 
school catchments. But the testimony of 
pupils themselves seems to belie tins, and 
this report makes the point that a school’s 
ethos is not irrelevant in controlling truancy. 

A good, school should encourage and' 
reward high attendance in children what¬ 
ever their background. To give in to fatalism, 
over children’s absenteeism from school is to 
shield what might well be poor teaching or 
^appropriate subject matter from badly 
needed examination. Insight into these 
patterns should be explored fully and not 
concealed by defensive education 
authorities. 
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were in the State Department’s commun¬ 
ications with Saddam prior to his annex¬ 
ation of Kuwait then hostilities become 
more likely. President Bush was forced to 
learn this lesson the hard way. He passed 
foe test commendaWy after the cfinical 
execution of Operation Desert Storm, but his 
administration’s earlier mishandling of 
relations with Iraq, exacted a price. 

Mr Clinton’s foreign policy record so far 
has been patchy. He was lull of rhetorical 
promises of support far Bosnia but empty of 
substance. Mr Qmton’S Secretary of Stele, 
Warren Christopher, sometimes looked 
like a sheep in wolfs clothing — a man 
returned from the dismal years of President 
Carter. America’s European allies, much to 
blame for the muddle over Yugoslavia, have 
been able to find excuses for their own 
woeful record in Washington’s confusion 
over aims and means. Even after the 
invasion of Somalia the Americans allowed 
foe local warlords to retain control of their 
aims dumps. After his quarrels with, foe 
military there still remain lingering doubts 
about how high a price President Clinton 
will pay in pursuit of foreign policy goals. 

The times may change but the pressure on 
American presidents to take a lead on 
foreign policy never falters. Just as President 
John Kennedy was written off as a weakling 
by Khrushchev after the failure of foe Bay of 
Pigs operation, so President Clinton was 
bound to be challenged after his first 
irresolute months in office. That is not say 
Mr Clinton should follow the course 
outlined in Kennedy’s inaugural address 
that America “should pay any price, bear 
any burden, meet any hardship, support any 
friend, oppose any foe". Goals have to be 
selectively chosen. But if the West means 
business with Saddam and Saddam means 
business wifo the West, titmeonsisteruy wiD 
have to be the watchword. 


Proposals to make 

better use of UN 

From Brigadier Francis Henn 

Sir, The present debate on the 
organisation, command and conduct 
of the UN’S military operations, 
whether for peacekeeping or other 
purposes, cranes none too soon. The 
inadequacies demonstrated in Bosnia 
and elsewhere have beat evident for 
decades to military men with experi¬ 
ence in UN service at senior level, but 
foe lay attitude has been that these 
operations must inevitably be mount¬ 
ed on an ad hoc basis and that raili- 
taiy people must leant to live with this 
fact of UN life. 

The core of the problem has lain in 
Cold War factors which prevented the 
UN militar y staff committee, estab¬ 
lished under article 47 of the LIN char¬ 
ter, from functioning as the founding 
tethers so wisely intended. Civilian 
members of the UN secretariat (as¬ 
sisted by a handful of junior officers) 
were obliged to cany out functions in 
the military sphere for which they had 
neither training nor experience. All 
UN operations have suffered in some 
degree on this account with resources 
wastefully employed, soldiers in the 
field marie to suffer unnecessary 
hardship and foe very success of the 


Britain’s future and place in Europe 


While some action has been taken 
to breathe new life into the military 
staff committee, high priority needs to 
be given to restoring to it the full 
responsibility and authority envis¬ 
aged for it in the charter. To this end a 
four-star officer should be appointed 
as its chairman, on the model of 
Nate'S military committee; he should 
be a member of foe UN headquarters 
and would act as link between the 
committee and Security Council and 
as miKtaiy adviser to foe UN sec¬ 
retary-general. 

The practicalities of establishing a 
standing UN force, as some have long 
advocated, make realisation a distant 
prospect But two other steps could be 
taken now to improve the UN’s mili¬ 
tary effectiveness. 

First there is a need for a staff 
coDege (analogous to the Nate defence 
college), at which both militaiy and 
rivflian senior personnel could be 
trained to fit them for posts of 
responsibility associated with the 
UN’s military activities. Such a coll¬ 
ege could also study command and 
control arrangements, procedures 
and techniques, and such matters as 
logistics. 

Second, there has been a long¬ 
standing requirement to foe esta 1 
blishment at various strategic points 
of stockpiles of stores needed for UN 
peace-keeping (and other purposes, 
such as disaster relief), which could be 
used to equip quickly foe contingents 
of those countries which otherwise are 
unable to respond to UN calls for men 
to meet both new and on-going UN 

cnimn ilinents. 

to spite of acknowledged imperfec¬ 
tions, UN forces constitute an inter¬ 
nationally acceptable instrument for 
the control or limitation of conflict, to 
which a more satisfactory alternative 
is not yet in sight The need now is to 
temper and refine this instrument to 
make it more effective for foe future. 
All foe above are constructive steps to 
that end, and all could be imp¬ 
lemented quickly, provided always 
that membra states can bring them¬ 
selves to wflJ the means. 

Yours faithfully, 

FRANCIS HENN 
(Chief of Staff, 

UN force in Cyprus, 1972-4), 

Royal Oak House. 

Stoke Trister, Wincanton, Somerset 
June 22. 


Wendy Savage 

From Mr Mark Stephens 

Sir, Your obituary of Brian Raymond 
(June 10) said that Wendy Savage was 
**...■ a consultant obstetrician whose 
controversial method of delivering 
babies led to her being accused of 
incompetence...” 

This is not so, and it belittles Brian 
Raymond's achievement in clearly 
demonstrating at tire 1986 public 
enquiry that allegations levelled at 
Wendy Savage were false and unjusti¬ 
fied. It repeals the very same false 
allegation about her methods which 
the enquiry found were well within 
foe bounds of acceptable medical 
practice. 

Wendy’s fight has always been 
about wbo cnntrols childbirth, some¬ 
thing Brian Raymond well under- 


Yours faithfully, 

MARK STEPHENS. 

Stephens Innocent (solicitors). 
Columbia House, 69 Aldwych, WC2. 


Definition of style 

From Ms Jill Cowey 

Sir, If French flair requires foe 
enthusiastic embrace of cigarettes, 
extra-marital affairs, and die “art” of 
binge testing (“French flair v British 
grunge", June 23), then 1 would 
strongly recommend the pear shape of 
tiie English woman. Why promote 
such an ignorant and irresponsible 
attitude to health? Lung cancer and 
eating disorders do not constitute 
"style". 

Yours sincerely, 

JILL COWEY, 

13 Adelaide Street. 

North Oxford. 

June 23. 


Business letters, page 42 


From Sir Stephen Hastings 

Sir. Mr Tristan Garel-Jones (The 
Times Essay, June 21) makes some 
interesting suggestions about the 
direction our negotiators should take 
in foe European Community. 

His ideas must merit serious atten¬ 
tion in view of his recent experience at 
the Foreign Office. What a pity that he 
should spoil his argument by refer¬ 
ring scornfully to those who have 
opposed Maastricht. “What do they 
want?", he asks, and ends a hypotheti¬ 
cal list of what he plainly regards as 
absurd alternatives with the phrase— 
“or should brave little Blighty just go 
it alone?". 

It is just this note of lofty disdain 
which does such harm to the Euro¬ 
pean case. Those closely involved with 
Brussels — and as minister respon¬ 
sible he certainly was—are too prone 
to insist that our existence outside foe 
EC is a delusion of fools and knaves. 

There is nothing inevitable about 
foe European experiment and no limit 
to the alternative relationships within 
it Hie present failures of foe Com¬ 
munity are ail too obvious and its 
likely development is best judged by 
assessing the individual national 
objectives of foe membership — an 
exercise not exactly without precedent 
in our relations with Europe over the 
centuries. 

This nation has traded, defended 
and prospered alone throughout a 
long and successful history. The 
world is a large place and we have 
often done best when we regarded ii 
as our oyster. 

Yours faithfully. 

STEPHEN HASTINGS. 

Milton Hall. 

Peterborough, Cambridgeshire. 

June 22. 

From Mr Tom Jenkins 

Sir. I was surprised to read Mr 
Tristan GareWones’s essay character¬ 
ising the EC economic and soda! 
committee (ESC] as corporatist 


Tax charter at work 

From the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury 

Sir. Your leader of June 23 on the 
citizen’s charter rightly points out the 
importance of high standards and 
accountability in foe public services, 
but perhaps does less than foil justice 
to the improvements that have al¬ 
ready taken place in line with charter 
principles. 

. Can I give just one example —the 
Inland Revenue. Given the nature of 
its work it is never likely to be the most 
popular government department It 
has, however, done a great deal in 
recent years to improve foe service it 
gives to taxpayers. 

The taxpayers charter was an early 
example of foe principle of stating 
objectives and measuring achieve¬ 
ment against them. Hie Revenue now 
has targets far foe time taken to reply 
to letters, and far attending to callers 
at tax enquiry centres. Achievement is 
reported annually, and most targets 
are now being exceeded. 

Earlier this year the Revenue 
published the first three in a series of 


Tory fund-raising 

From Professor R. T. Bottle 

Sir, Your report (June 19) on foe 
Conservatives’ direct mail fund-rais¬ 
ing reminded me that in December 
19911 received a letter from Mr Chris 
Patten, the then chairman, asking me 
to join the Conservative Team 1000. 
Easy terms were offered — £500 now 
and E500 after six months. 

I wrote him a polite letter asking for 
answers to two questions before I 
could consider it farther. These were: 

1. Why had his government kept uni¬ 
versity salary rises below the level of 
inflation for three successive years? 

2. What could be done about foe very 
considerable devaluation to my prop¬ 
erty caused by the inept handling of 
the Channel tunnel rail link by the 
government and by the jthen] Conser¬ 
vative-controlled Kent County Coun¬ 
cil? 

I did not receive a reply: I did 
receive three farther begging letters in 
1992. No wonder you reported that foe 
scheme made a loss. 

Yours faithfully. 

R.T. BOTTLE 
The Chy University. 

Department of Information Science, 
Northampton Square. EC1. 

June 23. 


Is that dock Tight? 

From Dr Stuart Pollitt 

Sir, Readers of Bernard Levin's 
article, ‘Timed to the last tock" (June 
IS), may be left with the impression 
that scientists like those at the United 
States National Institute of Standards 
and Technology build “atomic" docks 
with accuracies of one second in a 
million years in order to gain a place 
in The Guinness Book of Records. 
Their endeavours, however, are 
driven by the demand from a growing 
sector of industry and commerce for 
ever more precise time-keeping. 

Institutes like foe NIST and the 
National Physical Laboratory in the 
UKwhich are charged with maintain¬ 
ing national standards for measure¬ 
ment need such clocks to enable them 
to provide a reference-far thousands of 
commercial atomic clocks which 
underpin many industrial activities 
and services. 

Even the most unpunctual person 


i rather suspect that be, like his 
former ministerial colleagues, finds 
uncomfor ta ble foe widely accepted 
view in other Community countries 
that attempts at dialogue and consen¬ 
sus between the various economic and 
soda! actors are better than the 
unrelenting warfare that foe govern¬ 
ment has been conducting against 
representative organisations; ana that 
the ESC represents an important 
forum for such partnership at Euro¬ 
pean levd. The government dis¬ 
banded the National Economic 
Development Council — foe body 
most similar to foe ESC we have had 
in the UK. 

Hie committee of the regions, to 
which Mr Garel-Jones refers, will be 
composed of political representatives. 
We in foe ESC wish them well in their 
efforts to represent their particular 
interests, and shall seek to co-operate 
with them in the common organisa¬ 
tional structure of the two committees 
set down in the Maastricht treaty. 

But economic and social organ¬ 
isations will still have a key part to 
play in advising foe institutions in foe 
Spirit of openness and subsidiarity 
which the government says it sup¬ 
ports. 

Yours faithfully, 

TOM JENKINS 
(President. EC Economic and 
Sorial Committee workers’ group). 
Rue Ravenstein Z1000 Brussels. 

June 23. 

From MrJ . C. Stott 

Sir, Mr Garel-Jones’s essay on 
Europe rates B- at best. Neither foe 
ERM nor Yugoslavia rates a mention: 
where has he been? These failures of 
foe Community highlight the need for 
really hard thought before we proceed 
down the Maastricht route towards 
farther integration. 

Yours faithfully, 

J.GSTOrrr. 

Bleak House, Coppenhall, Stafford. 
June 21. 


codes of practice which set out the 
standards people can expect from the 
department in specific work areas. 

As you say, effective systems of 
redress are an important dement in 
foe citizen's charter initiative. Tax¬ 
payers already have the statutory 
right to appeal against tax assess¬ 
ments; in addition, Elizabeth Fibrin 
has recently been appointed as the 
first Revenue adjudicator. She op¬ 
erates outside foe Revenue’s manage¬ 
ment structure, and her task is to look 
impartially at complaints about qual¬ 
ity of service made to her by tax¬ 
payers. 

These improvements are helping to 
meet the needs and concerns of ordin¬ 
ary taxpayers. And they have been 
achieved without spending extra pub¬ 
lic money. They demonstrate a real 
commitment to ensure that taxpayers 
receive the prompt, courteous and 
accurate service from the Inland Rev¬ 
enue that they are entitled to expect 

Yours sincerely, 

STEPHEN DORRELL, 

Treasury Chambers. 

Parliament Street, SW1. 


Bone unit dosure 

From Dr Kenneth Hugh-Jones 

Sir, Now that foe closure of foe bone 
marrow transplant unit at West¬ 
minster Children’s Hospital is again 
in foe news (report, June 18) it is 
perhaps timely to say that this tragedy 
could have been avoided. I wrote to 
the Secretary of State for Health on 
February 10 beseeching her to make a 
decision about its relocation. Unfortu¬ 
nately, no decision was made and no 
reply to my letter given. 

After much thought my colleagues 
are supporting the existing bone 
marrow transplant unit at the Bristol 
Royal Hospital fbr Sick Children, but 
because of administrative procras¬ 
tination the dedicated team at the 
Westminster Children’s Hospital has 
been dispersed and 20 years of 
expertise have been lost for ever. 

What other specialised units in 
London are about to suffer from sim¬ 
ilar neglect? 

Yours faithfully. 

KENNETH HUGH-JONES 
(Consultant paediatrician, bone 
marrow transplant unit, Westminster 
Children's Hospital, 1972-88), 

The Court House, Pyrton. 

Watlington. Oxfordshire. 

June 18. 


will depend on foe time-keeping 
provided by an atomic clock when 
making a phone call, since these 
docks control the effective operation 
of national and international telecom¬ 
munication networks. 

In an emerging application, some 
commercial vehicles are being fitted 
with receivers which can determine 
their position to about 50 metres by 
receiving broadcasts from satellites 
carrying anomic docks. Judging by 
past events, more precise time-keep¬ 
ing will open up new technologies and 
services. 

Yours faithfully, 

STUART POLUTT, 

National Physical Laboratory, 
Division of Electrical Science, 

Queens Road, Teddington, 
Middlesex. 

June 25. 


Letters should cany a daytime 
telephone number. They may be 
faxed to 071-782 5046. 


Protection for the 

victims of crime 

From Mr Martin Wright 

Sir, That the code of the Press 
Complaints Commission intends to 
discourage "jigsaw identification" of 
victims of incest, as outlined in the 
letter (June 23) from Mr Keith Parker 
of the Guild of British Newspaper 
Editors, is welcome. 

But Victim Support has two con¬ 
cerns. 

First, why has it been decided to 
identify the offender rather than 
specify the type of offence? Naming 
the offender is surely likely to enable 
local residents to identify the victim, 
and if “foe precise nature of foe crime” 
is not stated, people will not be slow to 
guess. It would surely be in foe 
victim's interest for newspapers to be 
specific about the crime while with¬ 
holding any name which might lead 
to his or her identification. 

Secondly, why only victims of 
incest? We receive complaints from 
victims of other types of crime, 
including burglary and assault, that 
they do not want their misfortune to 
be publicised. In some cases they fear 
that the publicity may put them at 
further risk. 

Dearly it can be in the public 
interest to publish the news that a 
crime has been committed. But why 
should foe victim be subjected to this 
invasion of privacy? 

Yours sincerely, 

MARTIN WRIGHT 
(Policy Development Officer). 

Victim Support. Cranmer House, 

39 Brixfon Road. SW9. 

June 24. 


Coach safety 

From Dr Christine Laine 

Sir. On June 19 you reported 11 out of 
50 children needing hospital treat- 
mem following a collision between 
two coaches in Pembrokeshire. Our 
seven-year-old daughter has never yet 
travelled by car without the appro¬ 
priate restraint and seat: the law now 
states we must use them if provided 
and the responsible adult readily 
complies. 

Today our daughter is staying at 
home while the rest of her class travels 
by coach along the M6 without the 
security of seat belts. Sheer mass will 
reduce foe impact damage to the 
coach in any accident, but many 
injuries would be caused through foe 
“loose body* effect, as children are 
thrown around inside the coach. 

Why is there no seat-belt legislation 
to protect our children and others who 
travel by coach from injury in high¬ 
speed accidents? Will there first have 
to be a major tragedy with many 
young lives lost or ruined? 

As our daughter grows older it will 
be both less easy and, indeed, less 
desirable for us to restrict her activ¬ 
ities, but will we be able to rely on foe 
necessary regulations being intro¬ 
duced to ensure her continuing safety? 

Yours faithfully. 

CHRISTINE LAINE. 

Springfield. 

Marford. Wrexham. Ctwyd. 

June 24. 


Airbus achievement 

From Mr George Jones 

Sir, The inadequate reporting in foe 
British media of last week's historic 
and stirring Airbus A340-200 flight 
from Paris to Auckland and bode (the 
fastest around foe world in its class) 
emphasises yet again how the 
achievements of British industry are 
ill-considered, given that foe wings 
and some of the control systems of this 
superb aircraft are designed and 
manufactured here. 

This attitude will not be lost on our 
European partners and competitors. 

Yours sincerely, 

GEORGE JONES. 

397 Fishponds Road, Bristol, Avon 
June 21- 


TeStS by the boxful 

From Mrs Jane Whiter 

Sir, In our school at present there are 
28 boxes of papers, of various levels, 
together with instructions to teachers 
for the marking and reporting of these 
tests in English, maths, science, and 
design and technology. The complete 
papers for all subjects fbr GCSE 
examinations are contained in four 
boxes. 

Surely some mistake? 

Yours faithfully, 

JANE WHITER (Head of English. 
Swavesey Village College), 

35 Market Street, 

Swavesey, Cambridge. 

June 21. 


In a jam 

From Mr Christopher J. Warner 

Sir, For some time now 1 have found 
that jamjar labels affixed with mod¬ 
em adhesives are completely imper¬ 
vious to the timeftonoured method of 
removal by soaking in water. 

This is an irritation to the legions of 
home-made jam and chutney makers 
who do not wish to see their products 
bearing proprietary names, no matter 
how illustrious. Are we stuck with this 
problem? 

Yours faithfully, 

CJ. WARNER. 

47a Clovelly Road, Ealing W5. 

June 21. 
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COURT CIRCULAR 


HOLYRQODHOUSE 
June 26: The Queen arrived at 
Morpeth Station this morning and 
was received by Her Majesty* 
Lord Lieutenant for Northumber¬ 
land (the Viscount Ridley, KG) and 
the Mayor of Castle Morpeth 
(Councillor George Green). 

Her Majesty opened Bedlington 

Law Courts and was received by 
the Mayor of the Borough of Blyth 
Valley (Councillor Robert Ander¬ 
son) and by a Guard of Honour 
round by The Queen's Own 
Yeomanry. 

Having toured the Law Courts, 
escorted by Mr Robin Burley 
(Chairman, Northumberland 
Magistrates Courts Committee). 
The Queen unveiled a commemo¬ 
rative plaque. 

Her Majesty later visited Alcan 
Aluminium Smelting Works. 
Lynemouth. and was received by 
the President. British Alcan 
Aluminium pic (the Lord Peyton of 
Yeovil). 

The Queen viewed a display 
depicting Alcan's operations in 
connection with Ellington Colliery 
ami Blyth Harbour and toured the 
works, escorted by the Director. 
Lynemouth Smelter. Alcan Pri¬ 
mary and Recycling (Mr Chris¬ 
topher Dagger). 

Afterwards Her Majesty un¬ 
veiled a commemorative plaque. 

The Queen honoured Newcastle 
Racecourse with her presence this 
afternoon and was received by Ha- 
Majesty's Lord lieutenant for 
Tyne and Wear (Colonel Sir Ralph 
Carr-Ellison) and the Lord Mayor 
of the City of Newcastle (Coun¬ 
cillor Mrs Joan Lamb). 

The Hon Mary Morrison. Sir 
Kenneth Scon and Major James 
Patrick were in attendance. 

Her Majesty later travelled to 
Waverley Station, Edinburgh, and 
was received by Her Majesty* 
Lord Lieutenant for the City of 
Edinburgh (Mr Norman Irons, tbe 
Ri Hon the Lord Provost). 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
June 2& The Duke of York this 
evening attended the Centenary 
Banquet of the Royal Norwich 
Golf Club. Norwich, and was 
received by Her Majesty* Lord- 
Lieutenant for Norfolk (Mr Timo¬ 
thy Colman). 

Captain Nefl Blair. RN, was in 
attendance! 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
June 26: The Prince Edward. 
Trustee, the International Council 
of The Duke of Edinburgh* 
Award International Foundation, 
left Heathrow Airport London, 
today for Lisbon. Portugal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sean 
O’Dwyer was in attendance. 

ST JAMES’S PALACE 
June 26: The Prince of Wales (his 
evening attended the Dettingen Te 
Deum Concert at St James* ■ 
Church. Piccadily. London Wl. 

Miss Belinda Harley was in 
attendance. 


KENSINGTON PALACE 
June 26: The Duke of Gloucester. 
Grand Prior. Order of St John 
accompanied by the Duchess of 
Gloucester, was present at the 
Annual Service of Commemora¬ 
tion and Re-dedication. Sr Paul* 
CathedraL London EC4. 

Mrs Howard Page and Major 
Nicholas Bame were in anen- 

HOLYRQODHOUSE 
June 2?: Diving service was held at 
the Canongate Kirk. Edinburgh, 
this morning. 

The Reverent Charles Robertson 
preached tbe sermon. 

The Lady Susan Hussey has 
succeeded the Hon Mary Morri¬ 
son as Lady in Waiting to Her 
Majesty. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
June 27: The Duke of York this j 
morning attended a service in St 
Edmunds bury Cathedral, Bury St 
Edmunds, and was received by 
Her Majesty* Lord Lieutenant for 
Suffolk (Sir Joshua Rowley. Bt). 

His Royal Highness afterwards 
attended a parade of the 202 
(Suffolk and Norfolk Yeomanry) 
Held Battery Royal Artillery 
(Volunteers) to mark die 200th 
anniversary of the raising of the 
Suffolk Yeomanry, Bury St 
Edmunds. 

Captain Neil Blair, RN. was in 
attendance. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
June 27: The Prince Edward this 
afternoon arrived at Heathrow 
Airport. London, from Lisbon. 
Portugal 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sean 
O’Dwyer was in attendance. 

Birthdays today 

Mr Eric Ambler, novelist. 84; Mr 
Howard Barker, playwright and 
port. 47: Mr Cotrefli Barnett, 
author, 66; Dr J.N. Black, former 
director, Woifson Foundation. 71; 
Mr Mel Brooks, director and 
actor, 67; Mr Ken Buchanan, 
boxer. 4& Mr Justice Carswell. 59; 
Mr Kenneth Cooper, fanner chief 
executive, British Library. 62; Lord 
Darwen. 55; Sir Peter Gadsden, 
former Lord Mayor of London, 64; 
Mr Jack Gold, film director. 63; 
Lord Gray of Con tin. 66; Sir Peter 
Gregson. civil servant. 57; Profes¬ 
sor Martin Harris, vice-chan¬ 
cellor. Manchester University, 49; 
Mr Malcolm Horsman. former 
chiarman. Ralli International. 60: 
Mr John Inman, actor. SI: the Earl 
of Lindsey and Abingdon. 62; Mr 
George Lloyd, composer and 
conductor. 80: Sir John May. 
former Lord Justice of Appeal. 70: 

Sir William Nkofl. a former direc¬ 
tor general. Council of European 
Communities; 66: Sir David 
Sdioley. chairman. S.G. Warburg 
Group. 5& Sir Cyril Smith, former 
MP. 65; Sir Garry Sobers, crick¬ 
eter. 57; Viscount Whitelaw. ICT. 
CH. 75: Sir Patrick Wright, dip¬ 
lomat. 62. 



Men of letters: Alan Saldanha, left overcomes fellow semi-finalist Ken Heaton on his way to winning the 23rd 
national Scrabble championship in London yesterday at the age of only 15- The final featured such words as 
“mino”, a Japanese raincoat and “zea.” maize. Short; pithy words were the key to success, organisers sa id 


Lecture 

British library 

Images of Science: Aspects of tbe 
History of Scientific lHasiraxion. a 
slide-lecture by Brian J. Ford, wfll 
be held on Thursday, July 1. at 
6.00pm in the British Museum 
Lecture Theatre. Great Russell 
Street. London. WCIB 3DG. Tbe 
idea of images solely to commu¬ 
nicate is superseded in this lecture, 
and the conclusions hold many 
important comments on die state 
of contemporary science. Ad¬ 
mission by Ticket (Free). To obtain 
tickets, telephone Tbe British Li¬ 
brary Public Events Office on 071- 
323776a 


Latest wills 

The Rt Hon Nicholas Ridley. Lord 
Rjdfcy of Laddesdale. of Fenton. 
Carlisle. Cumbria, the former 
Cabinet minister, left estate valued 
at £657,699. 

Mrs Dorothy Mabel Penry, of 
YeoviL Somerset, left estate valued 
at £1.050.689 net. 


Archaeology 

Bones reveal ancient Greeks 
fell victim to ‘modem’ disease 

By Norman Hammond, archaeology correspondent ' 


Nature notes 


TREE pipits are still singing 
where woodland trees abut on 
rough scrubland. They begin 
their song on a high branch, 
flutter up into the air, then 
drop down like a shuttlecock 
uttering loud canary-like 
notes. They make a neat nest 
of grass on the ground among 
the bushes. Grasshopper war¬ 
blers are singing in the depths 
of the scrub: they are usually 
described as “reeling", since 
the song is a sustained whir¬ 
ring. very like an angler’s red 
unwinding. Young blackcaps 
are out of the nest: they have 
reddish-brown caps like their 
mother, but the young males 
will acquire a black cap in the 
moult before leaving in Sep¬ 
tember for the Mediterranean. 

Spear thistles are opening: 
they are large, pale green 
thistles, formidably armoured 
with spikes, and bearing rath¬ 
er flat purple flowerheads. 




ANCIENT Greek colonists in 
southern Italy suffered from 
malaria and from a syphilis¬ 
like infection, according to a 
recent analysis of their skele¬ 
tons. The latter may help to 
prove that syphilis had a 
European as well as an Ameri¬ 
can origin, and was present in 
the Mediterranean before Co¬ 
lumbus's voyage of discovery 
in 1492. 

The evidence comes from 
more than 300 burials exca¬ 
vated at Metaponto. on the 
Gulf of Taranto. The earliest 
dales from around580 BC and 
the latest from 250 BC. tbe 
three centuries of the city* 
prosperity. The cemetery was 
laid out along a major road 
outside Metaponto in an area 
of farmsteads that helped to 
produce the city's famous agri¬ 
cultural surplus in Classical 
times. 

Analysis by Maceij and 
Renata Henneberg of the Jo¬ 
hannesburg Medical School 
shows that less than 20 per 
cent of the population died as 
children, and that adults had 
an average life expectancy erf 
40. The high mortality pattern 


is characteristic of pre-indus¬ 
trial societies. 

Many of the skeletons 
showed pathological changes 
caused by chronic disease. 
Some were caused by metabol¬ 
ic disorders such as anaemia, 
others by systemic injections. 
"A high frequency of genetical¬ 
ly caused anaemia may indi¬ 
cate exposure to malaria,” the 
investigators say. “La the Med¬ 
iterranean. the haemoglobin 
deficiency most likely to be 
present is thalassaemia”. 

The evidence for this in the 
bones at Metaponto is only 
indirect evidence of malaria, 
but conditions there were ideal 
for mosqu i toes to breed; the 
name of the area where the 
cemetery lies. Panatello, 
means “little swamp". 

Other changes, including 
the deposition of new bone 
under the periosteum follow¬ 
ing inflammation, often indi¬ 
cate systemic infections such 
as tuberculosis, leprosy, or 
treponemal diseases such as 
syphilis and yaws. - 

None of the other symptoms 
of TB or leprosy were found, 
so treponematosis was the 


Anniversaries 


Church news 


The grasshopper warbler 

Greater knapweed is out it is 
like a thornless thistle, with a 
straggling, feathery flower- 
heaa much frequented by 
bees. The tiny white flowers of 
enchanter* nightshade spar¬ 
kle deep in the woods. The first 
poisonous dusters of starlet 
berries are emerging from the 
hoods of cuckoo-pint Meadow 
brown butterflies are on the 
wing: the males are mainly 
dark brown, the females have 
orange patches on tbe wings. 

DJM 


BIRTHS: King Henry Via 
reigned 150947, Greenwich. 1491: 
Sir Peter Paul Rubens, painter. 
Siegen. Germany. 1577; Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, philosopher. 
Geneva. 1712; Charles Mathews, 
actor, London. 1776; Sir Henry 
Lawrence, soldier and admin¬ 
istrator. Maruni. Ceylon, 1806; 
Joseph Joachim, violinist and com¬ 
poser, Pres burg. Czechoslovakia. 
1813; Luigi Pirandello, dramatist. 
Argrigento. Sidly. 1867; Pierre 
Laval, head of the Vicy govern¬ 
ment 1942-44. Chaiekfon. 1883. 

DEATHS: George Hadley, meteo¬ 
rologist. Ftinon. Bedfordshire. 
1768; Francis Wheatley, painter. 
London. 1801: Henry Sommer. 1st 
Baron Raglan, commander-in- 
chief during the Crimean War. 
near Sevastopol Crimea. !3S5; 
Robert O'Hara Burke, Australian 
explorer, died erf starvation at 


Coopers Creek. South Australia. 
1861; Victor Trumper, cricketer, 
Sydney, NSW. 1915: Alfred Noyes, 
poet. Ryde. Isle of Wight. 1958. 

The coronation of Queen Victoria. 
1838. 

Assassination of Archduke Ferdi¬ 
nand of Austria and his wife, 
Sarajevo, 1914. 

The Pace Treaty between the 
Allies and Germany was signed in 
the Palace of Versailles, 1919. 


Deputy lieutenants 

The following have been created 
deputy lieutenants for Cambridge¬ 
shire: 

Lord Adrian. Major-General 
RJEJ. Gerrard-Wright. Major 
R-K. HUL Lady Victoria Leatham. 
Sir Robert Rhodes James. Mrs 
M.E. Thomas. 


Appointments 

The Rev Arthur Brockbank. Assis¬ 
tant Curate. St Maiy tbe Virgin. 
Haughton Green: to be Vicar, St 
John the Baptist, Bircte, and 
Anglican Chaplain to Earfidd 
General Hospital Bury (Man¬ 
chester). 

The Rev Stephen Brown. Curate, 
Whitidric to be Curate, Chapel 
Allerton (Ripon). 

The Rev Philip Bor man. Vicar. 
Hindley All Saints (Liverpool}: to 
be Vicar. Middlesbrough St Mar¬ 
tin (York)- 

Tbe Rev Christopher Cann. Cu¬ 
rate, Newport St Julian (Mon¬ 
mouth): to be Chaplain. 
Smallwood ' Manor School 

(Lidifield). 

The Rev Ian Cook, Rector. 
Wednesbury: to continue as Rural 
Dean of Wednesbury fora further 
five years (Lichfield). 


Tbe Rev Montague EDscn, Rectev 
P ulham Market w. Pulham St 
Mary: to be also Priest-in-charge. 
St Margaret*. Starstm^Norwtch)- 
T be Re v Peter flench. Curate, St 
George, Unsworth; to be Curate- 
in-charge, and Tfeam Vicar Des¬ 
ignate. Christ the King. -Bury 
(Manchester). 

The Rev Simon Gatenby. Curate- 
in-charge. St Mary*. Throcktey. 
Newbura (Newcastle): to be Priest- 
in-charge, Chris Church, Bruns¬ 
wick (Manchester). 

The Rev Clive Malpass, Vicar. 
Askrigg and Stallingbusk: to be 
also Assistant Rural Dean of 
Wenstey (Ripon). 

The Rev Bruce Harrison Assistant 
Curate. Whitby: to be Vicar. 
Giaisdate (York). 

The Rev Nige) Hawley, Rector. St 
John the Evangelist. MosttHU to be 
Rector. St Elisabeth. Reddish. ' 


Marriages 

. \• bf the hrfderand tite^wneymoon^ 


MrWJUWhy ri; V •' 

tout MissA.C. Udanti ... - * 

The marriage took place CP ;SSt- '; -• r-fjfiwhcom 


most likely cause, the re¬ 
searchers say. The infections 
were so common as to be 
endemic, rather than intro-, 
duced from outside. This sup¬ 
ports the thesis that syphilis¬ 
like infections woe already 
present in Europe before Co¬ 
lumbus discovered America. 

Dr EJHL Hudson has sug¬ 
gested that a single.pathogen. 
Treponema palUdum; causes 
all such infections worldwide 
and has been present for 

millenni a; it COllId have 

crossed into America with the 
first human immigrants in die 
Ice Age. : 

Other scient is ts believe that 
different species erf Trepone¬ 
ma were present in Europe 
and America in ancient times, 
and that .both caiiff n ) similar 
kinds of disease. The third or 
“Columbian'' school argues : 
that oniy the American species | 
causes syphilitic lesions, and 
that these were absent from 
Europe before 1492. The evi¬ 
dence, from Metaponto sug¬ 
gests that this widely-held 
hypothesis, is incorrect 
□ Sources:- National Geo¬ 
graphic Research 8:446459--. - 


-unlay at Old ’St Augustine's 
Church, Philadelphia. Dinted 
States, of Mr Anthony Bafley. 

' eldest ton. of Mr Adrian Bafley. of. 
'London, and of lady Mary Rus¬ 
sell. of Newbury, Befaiiire. to 
Miss - Anne Udand. younger 
daughter of Mr andMrs Madt 
Udand. of Philadelphia- Flutter 
Donald' Clifford. SI. and tbe Key 
Alansoo B. Houghton offirlatwL • 
The bride, wha..as.givffl in 
marriage by her faths; was at-, 
tended By the Hon Oliver, the Hon 
Benedict-and , the Hon Rosanna 
Lyttelton. Thomas and Freddie 
Cafifecott and Miss Mara UetantL 
Mr Phili p Ratey was best man. 

Arecepfionwas held at the home 
of . the bride and. the feneymaqa 
will be spent abroad... ■ -V '* •- 

Mr R.G. GOJ ’' ■ ■ 

andMiss J-C-MnOaBy- . . 

The. marriage took.plaee -m Sat¬ 
urday. June 26, at St Joseph.* 
Church. ■Doridng. between." Mr 
JSalpfa' Gill and Miss Jane 
MuOally. -' 
Areceptionwasheldat thehome 


Today’s royal 7 
engagements : 

The Queen, accompanied by-the 
Duke of Etfinburgh. will open ,an' 
exhibition of the Honours erf 
Scotland in Edinburgh Castle at 
1CL20: will attend a reception given 
by the Ganmonweafth Institute 
(Scotland) in the garden of the 
Palace of Holyroodhouse at noon 
to mark, the institute* center ar y; 
and titer wiD dine with die 
Secretary of State .for Scotland ai 
Bote House atSXJO. . 

Prince Edward will open toe' 
fitness gallery at the Savoy Hotel 
at boon. 

Tbe Princess Royal wfflppenthe. 
KG Eihyleoe project. BP Qmi- 
cals Grangemouth site. BoTtess 
Road. Grangemouth at 1013ft will ■ 
open the international «h»rp vet¬ 
erinary conference at Heriot Watt 
Utimxstty at noarc.wfll visit .toe 
new extension to the DunfermHoe 
and West Fife HospitaT at 220; as ' 
Preridenrofthe Save the Children 
Fund, will visit the shop at 241. 
'High Street. Kirkcaldy, at 3.3ft 
ana as Patron of Citizms' Advice J 
Scotiahd wffl vishlhe Levenmauft 
bureau at WeUesky Road. Metitil, 
Foe. at 4:15 to mark its twentieth 
ann iversary. Lam-, she will'attend •' 
the Manchester Olympic Games I 
dinner; Wuxlows of the Wbrid,-at I 
the London Hilton an Park Lane at 

,820. ;. ■. •' 

The Duke of Gloucester, as Grand 
Prior of tbe Order of St John, “will 
attend the advisory council at St . 
John* fig ip. aerkenWeD, at 

gSOam. ---'-- ••• 

Tbe Duke of Kent, as President of- 
the All England Lawn Tennis and 
Croquet Chub; accbmpaniedfrythe 
Duchess of Kent, will attend 
drinks with the • committee at 
Wimbledon ail2J5. /rV.- 

■fite OratotyiSdi^ol 


Tbe marriage took- Pjj«C & 

en Charles ftanfccom and 
Elizabeth Gfidewril in toe. pres- : 
- end of Charles Edward FruiKcom 
and PWer and Anita Vanstone. 

Dr C.R. Warren - 
and MtesS.E. Mather . . 

The marriage took place t^ gF 
urday. June 26. at Kendal; Pttnsh 
-Church, of Or Charks Wari^a, 
son of Mr. and Mrs Midjad 
Warren, to Miss Sarah Matort, 

' daughter of Mr and Mrs Ra*a«t 

SfcSer. The Jtev ft*** ; 

dark.and toe Rev Georgs Howe 

■ Affili ated. . ! . 

The bride; who was given m 
marriage by her-Buber, was at¬ 
tended by Edmond. Flora, Rose 

and George Aibuthxwto Jessmjy | 
and Bav Uvrat-Claxk. and Haytey . 
and Lauren Mather- Mr Alan 
McLean was best mart 

A reception was held at tbe borne 

of the bride- -. \ 


Fortbcoming 

marriages 

! MrT.W. Bcasen 
and Miss EM. Altdustsa r• 

.The engagement is announced 
between Todhunter Weir.; elder 
■son rf Mr and Nfrs Ro ger'D- 
Bensen. of Greenwich. .Cormect- 
kan. USA. and Fiona Marie, 
younger ghiw of Mr DtivuTC. _ 
Ai tdnson. ofParaparaumn. New 
7^tand. and Mrs Shoo&^'B.' 
Reicbnrdt. ofTanpa New Zealand- 

Mr RJ-E- Edwards ' : 

and Miss J. West 

Tbe engagement is announced . 
between Robert, elder son of lytr. 
and Mrs Geoffiey Edwards, of 
Washington DC, formeity of Tbe 
WinaL Cheshire. - and Julie,. 
daughter nf r>r and Mrs Lawrence . 
West, of RfehmaotL Virginia- - 

Mr E.K.Foid 

. Miss CAM. Dewburst. ... 
The. enga gemen t is anoounoed 
between Eric Kmehn (Ken), elder .. 
son of Mr and Mrs E. FbrtL of 
Morpeth. NorthumberiancL and 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
Mr T.L Dewhurst and the bite 
Mrs Dewhurst of Barnes. 
London. . ' 

MrMiG.Jbqmnl ■ - 
and Miss TM . Wallis 
The epgaganent is announced 
■between bitaric. younger son of Mr 
and Mrs DJF. Rayward. of 
Henfidd. West Sussex, and Tania, 
.yimi y r fTaiipHfpf nf foe late Ml 
PJL Waffis .and of Mr* Wallis, of 
Tanwortfa-ut-Arddn. Warwick¬ 
shire. 

Tbe Him Edvard Wood - 
Jiod MissK-M. Onnerod 
The eng^epieat is .aanounoed 
between Edward, toaroftbrif and 
Lady Holdemess, and Kati^rine. 
yoan^raf "daughter of Brigadier 
and Mrs Denis OnnenxL - 



Royal Wanstead 
School Foundation 

PrinceMichad ofRent presided at 
a dinner hdd attheGrocers’ Hafl, 
Londoo, an June23.1993.to mark 
tfaoISOtiLAaniyecniybfdK ifoyaL 
Wanstead Rmndatioa Mr Derek 
Thadcray, Chainnan. welcomed 
the g uests and Mr George Nissen. 
CBE. also spoke. On Saturday, 
June 27,1843, the Infant Orphan 
Asylum \was opened at Snares- 
bnoofc Tbe name was later 
dunged to "Royal Wanstead 
School and today the Foundation 
thrives, supporting dnldren who 
are-withput parents. On June 26. 
19W. titere was a grand reunion of 
former scholars at Snaissbrook 
.foow^ the Qown .Courts) and the 
celebraticBu rnduded a service in 
tfae.chstpe! with the Bishop of 
QMJmsford preaching lite sermon. 


The British 
Lebanese Association 

The-Annual General Meeting of 
the British Lebanese Association 
Ltd will be held on Wednesday, 
July • '14, 1993. beginning at 
I0J03m.-ax.ll Upper Grosvenor 
Street, London. W1X 9PA. . 


DEATHS 


DEATHS 


DEATHS 


SniSSL’ 2*25 I CtAM{ ■ M"* Rotenae HAYLEY - On 23rt June « 

M,UCTXie <* I (TopsyJ of Uie Caravel Press. Home. Thanas Tbeodore 

r*SL-rg ?~ I Marytebone KHtfi Stmt. StHscr in bfe 80 n> yew. 

1 CorintMaiB laatHEBJ I mudi loved sister at Ctartee Pmerd at Satan Mxrylebcne 

Cburcb. Manriebone RoatL 
London on Friday 2nd Jdr 
ai 3-00 pjn. No wm0a 
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t WPt EY - On Saturday Jbk 
aOQi fca tranic Omamtancea. 
Sbiion David aged 3a loved, 
cherttbed and wondarful atni 
at Dsvtd and OoraQry and 
BraOier to NkMna. Santa and 
JonaUun. Mounted by many 
mends, sendee at Holy 
Trinity. Seer Often. Bucks* 
on Ttnnday 1st July as 
Zpra. Fknwi » detSred or 
HkmHbib In low for Ms dear 


g gg i 




jSlii 


r^.'jjvrr 


JonaUan. to mends c* 
Seeleys House. Enquiries 
Grlnnaead LM- nearrmnflrtrt. 
tec 079660. 


MEBK» - On Z9nt June at 
The Royal Free HonOrf. 


into ManeoMst). wife of 
Peesr ULH3J. Service at 
Golden Omen Ctwnuioriinn. 
EastChaoeL «n Thursday lit 
July d IAS om. 


tEMHAN - On June 33*4 
MaOorie Frances at her 
home and in her 91at mr. 
Widow of Hie lace Joe 
Md g h e n and Moved 
Mother or John. MMhcrte 


MUELS - Peaoeftaty as W e rtera 
General Hosmtal Edtohurgh 
on June 25 1995. Gearstoa. 
dearly Beloved vdfe of Dr. 
Raymond Mms. Sendee at 
MortonhaO Cranamrium 
Pennand Chapel Edtobnryfa 
on Tuesday June sgoi « 
li.lSem to which ah meads 
are invited. Fasnfly Omen 


desired may he sent to 
Ccrcetary Care Unit. Western 
General HonXtaL Edtntmrob. 


Strathcarron Hospice on 
2BUi Jane 1993. Major 
General Rohert Imrie O.B-E_ 
bsc. M-B, F.CM. late 
RAM.C of (tognaodk 
very modi teem hta&nd of 
Matty- Ftmeral atrtaty pri- 
vm. do l et t ers iileees. 
Memo rial Service to he held 
az a lw date. 

- On Friday June 


Andrew Kfflor Monro MD. i _______ 

FUGS, aged 85 ym. Mum IN MEMOKEAM — 

lowed hnehand or Dtam. I spin 
Armor loved tether of Janie. I 
Salty and Hogfu and lowing 
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UWE' BRINKMANN 


ARCHIE WILLIAMS 


‘ 1 ‘M hr^ 
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- - Uwe Brinkmana, leading 

German doctor and expert in 
' tropical diseases and 
epidemiology, died of heart 
Eannre in Fortaleza. Brazil 00 

Jrme 19, aged 53. He was bom in 
Hamburg on May 14,1940. 

. IN A life of remarkable achievement 
in 1 he field of tropica] medicine, Uwe 
Brinkmann became a pioneer in the 
treatment and control of various 
diseases prevalent in the Third 
World. These included schistosomia¬ 
sis (bilharaaj,,'.the p r ogr amm e for 
which he took charge at the behest 
of the German government — in 
Mali from 1982 to 1987. onchocercosis 

(river blindness}, on which he 
worked in Liberia and extensively 
elsewhere in Africa, and the liver- 
fluke, an which he. Wrote a major 
report for Thailand in 1990, the year 
in which he was persuaded to go to 
Harvard as Associate Professor of 
International Health and Epidemiol¬ 
ogy . At Harvard he swiftly establishd 
himself as an expert in the economic 
effect erf Aids and malaria. 

At the time of his death he was, 
typically, in charge erf an Aids project 
m Thailand,, a bubajzia programme 
in China, a malaria project in Africa, 
and a sand-fly fever project in Brazil. 
On top of all this, he at 

Harvard. He was utterly unsparing 
ofhimsedt 

Brinkmann began his career as a 
specialist in tropical medicine, to¬ 
gether with his wife. Dr Agnes 


Brinkmann. in 1968 in the Bahar Dar 
in Ethiopia, as a member of the 
German medical, aid team. The 
following year he began his long 
association with the London School 
>of Tropical Medicine, to which he 
returned repeatedly throughout his 
career for research purposes, and 
where be made many British friends. 

A spell in 1970 with the Tropical 
Institute in Hamburg was followed 
hy the running of the German 
(Medical) Research Institute in Libe¬ 
ria. In late 1973, with his wife, he took 
over foe relief operation in foe 
drought-afflicted areas of Ethiopia, 
sponsored 'by Stem magazine, for 
which both he and Agnes were 
honoured by Haile Selassie- It was 
the next year, that he leapt to 
international fame (which Uwe 
would never seek} by a characteristi¬ 
cally selfless act when in Nigeria 
there was an outbreak of the almost 
invariably fatal Lassa fever. 

The causes, and consequently foe 
treatment, of this alarming disease 
were unknown when Brinkmann 
volunteered to accompany a critical- 
ly-ill - patient. Dr Bernhardt 
Maxidrella, in' a sealed compartment 
of a specially chartered plane from 
Nigeria to Harnburg-Mandrella had 
himself caught foe disease from 
another (English) doctor, Adam 
Cargill, who had died of Lassa fever 
while treating African patients of the 
disease. For several weeks thereafter 
Brinkmann treated Mandrdla with 
two Nigerian nurses and a German 


■ nurse in complete isolation in a 
dis used smallpox quarantine clinic. 
where all provisions were left for 
collection at the gates of the com¬ 
pound for fear of contamination. 
Astonishingly. Mandrella recovered, 
and much more was known about 
Lassa fever as a consequence. Only 
weeks before his death. Brinkmann 
. was called in to advise on the 
outbreak of a si milar disease in foe 
United States. 

Medical drama erupted into 
Brinkmann's life even more person¬ 
ally in 1967 when he himself — as a 
consequence of internal Mali tribal 
Jealousies — was all but fatally 
poisoned by the hand of man. After 
his recovery in Germany and return 
to Mali, his safety could only be 
assured to his African friends by 
exorcising the hostility towards him 
through foe medium of local African 
magic This extraordinary story has 
been told by his wife. Agnes 
Brinkmann. in her book Unter 
Afrikanischem Zauber (Under Afri- 
' can Magic). 

Uwe Brinkmann was a gentle, 
selfless man of medicine erf wide- 
ranging intelligence and a capacity 
for handling medical projects of the 
greatest-complexity. His knowledge 
of epidemiology “on foe ground”, in 
foe tropical world, particularly Afri¬ 
ca, was unequalled, and his loss to 
tropical medicine at a relatively early 
- age is severe. 

He and Agnes had two sons, the 
elder of whom died in childhood- 


ANITA MOSTYN 


KEITH LESTER 


Anita Mostyn. novelist, 
died on June 6 aged 86. 

She was born on 

February5,1907. 

ANITA MOSTYN was a best- 
. selling postwar novelist who 
wrote as Ann Maty Fielding 
in honour of her ancestor, 
Henry Fielding. She was also 
an amusing woman whose 
Oxford drawing roam enter¬ 
tained European and'Asian 
aristocrats, priests, artists, po¬ 
ets, gurus and even an Algeri¬ 
an woman freedom fighter. 

Mostyn was the great 
grand-daughter of foe seventh 
Earl of Denbigh on her 
father's side and a great 
grand-daughter of foe 12th 
Baron Petre on her mothers 
ride. Her childhood with her 
three sisters was spent in 
lovely English houses. A beau- 

• ty, a dare-devil and a wit/she 
was at one time engaged to foe. 

.ADC to" foe Governor of 
Bengal but in 193l;beatingher 
_ sister Peggy to the altar by.a 
week, she married Basil 
Mostyn, who later became foe 
13th baronet In 1936 she was. 
presented to King Edward 

via. 

She inherited her writing 
talents from her father 
Lieuteant-Colarrel -Rowland/ 
Fielding whose book War 
Letters to a Wife brought 
home foe horrors and camera- 
. derie of life in foe trendies 
during the first world war. 
Anita Mostyn "s short spry 
Cocoa and Zeppelins por¬ 
trayed the otherwise unflappa¬ 
ble man as a horrified 
spoilsport once an air raid was 
on (she and her sisters had to 
be prized away from their • 
Kensington balcony on such 
occasions). 

Her first novel, The Mayfair . 
Squatters, was a best-seller. It 
was foe tragic story of two 
young couples'— delightful, 
"romantic dreamers' — who 
move into a Mayfair mansion - 
after its American owners 
have fled from the second 
world war to America. 

• Before foe war she and her 
husband went gold-mining to 


the West-African Ashanti ram- 
forests where, mesmerised by 
the shrieking jungles, she was 
later inspired to write Ashanti 
Blood, a lurid tale of love and 
death reminiscent of Somerset 
Maugham- 

After foe war she sailed with 
her six-month-old son Trevor 
and her. youngest daughter 
Jojo to Rhodesia to join her 
husband-and her other two 
children, Sara and Jeremy. 
There they lived uncomfort¬ 
ably, in mud rpndavels cm a 
tobacco farm near Bulawayo. 
She returned alone with the 
children to England in 1949 





after her marriage had disin¬ 
tegrated and took a house — 
Bleak House — near Oxford. 
Here she wrote The Noxious 
Weed, foe story of her ilHated 
marriage and life on the form. 

Finding herself short of 
money, she opened a travel 
bureau (the Mostyn Bureau) 
which arranged holiday ex- 
. changes, initially for the child¬ 
ren of the old European 
families she knew from child¬ 
hood. Between cooking for foe 
■ childr en and running her 
bureau she would rush to her 
typewriter as soon as a new 
character for a novel came to 


her heafo Through the agency. 
Trevor was sent as a nine- 
year-old in foe company of 
Ghibb Pasha’S adopted bedou¬ 
in daughter 10 foe chateau of. 
the socialist ex-maquisard the 
Marquis de BencaJls 
d’Aragon. ' 

When Anita Mostyn moved 
to Oxford foe dedicated her 
energy to charities although 
she was too much of a rebel to 
fit easily into committee life. 
She set up a hostel for ex- 
prisoners, visited murderers, 
ran bazaars far Mother Teresa 
and found council bousing for 
tramps sis discovered sleep¬ 
ing under newspapers in. 
graveyards.- . . 

. When she sought the advice 
of one dfifer rehabilitated ex¬ 
convicts. “Bill the Burglar", on 
security for her house she was 
slightly offended when he told 
her that-she needed none: 
“You ain’t got nothing. Mrs 
Mostyn;" : , 

The spare -room Of her 
Chrford house was foe under¬ 
graduate home of, among 
others, Kathleen Tynan (n£e 
Hal ton). Dinah Brook and 
Prince Idriss Jazairy, the de¬ 
scendant of foe Algerian emir 
Abdel Kader and a key eco¬ 
nomic figure nr Ben Bella's 
new Algeria. ~ 

Although she remained po¬ 
liticly conventional and an 
ardent Roman Catholic in 
search of an intelligent priest 
who could answer Her doubts 
about foe afterlife, foe most 
unconventional or. depressed 
student could always rely on 
Mostyn’S broad sense of hum¬ 
our and moral-support 

She was never one to toler¬ 
ate unnecessary suffering. Vis-. 
tting her daughter Sara hi 
India, she insisted that foe 
hospitals take in dying men , 
from The pavements. She also 
travelled in Peril where foe j 
stayed with Jcrjo, and in Alge¬ 
ria and Egypt where foe 
stayed with Trevor. In her late | 
seventies she fed foe old. and , 
the dying with, the nuns of I 
Nazarkh House. . - 1 

Anita Mostyn is survived by 1 
her four chMron. 


Keith Lester, dances’,' 
choreographer and 
teacher, died in London 
” on Jane 8 aged 89. He 
was born in Gnfldford, 
Surrey, on April 9,1904. 

ALTHOUGH he partnered 
some of foe finest ballerinas of 
Ms day, Keith Lester remained 
comparatively unknown as a 
dancer in his native land. He 
began dancing in foe. 1920s. 
before Britain had any perma¬ 
nent ballet companies, and 
consequently spent much of 
his performing career abroad, 
likewise, many people will 
have seen choreography by 
him without knowing it For 
| some years from 1945 he was 
chief choreographer of the 
,’WindmiD. Theatre, devising 
new ballets every six or seven 
weeks for their non-stop vari¬ 
ety programmes.- - 
Lester found no problem in 
■recandlmg his -work in- a 
theatre chiefly famous for its 
nudes with Ms'more serious 
creations; in fact he boasted 
with a chuckle that he knew 
more than anyone else about 
the, art of foe fan dance, in 
which the performer wore 
nothing but a pair of high- 
- heeled shoes ana manipulated 
the large feather fans to tease 
the audience by revealing or 
concealing herself. . 

' For all that he will be 
remembered chiefly as an 
expert on the pure dassic siyie 
of ballet, a teacher gifted with 
foe ability to impart his own 
understanding, and the man 
Who reorganised and trans¬ 
formed teacher-training 
courses of the Royal Academy, 
of Dancing into a - formal 
college. 

Lesters decision to become 
a dancer was taken at 17, while 
at' St Paul'S School, through 
seeing DiaghfleVS 1921 pro¬ 
duction of The Steeping Beau¬ 
ty. Astafieva and Doun were 
His first teachers, and later 
Legal and Fokin e. He made 
his stage debut in 1923 to 
Fakrae’5 dances for foe long- 
running musical Hasson. 
Tall, strong and handsome he 
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was an excellent partner; Lyd¬ 
ia Kyasht chose him to dance 
with her for two yeans, after 
which he had three years in 
Riga with Tamara Karsavina. 
There followed a spell at the 
Colon, Buenos Aires, 
partnering Olga Spessivtseva, 
when Fokine revived Le Spec¬ 
tre de la Rose. Scheherazade, 
Les Sylphides and The Fire¬ 
bird for them. 

Back in Britain, Lester ap¬ 
peared in Massine's dances 
for Reinhardt's famous pro¬ 
duction of The Miracle, taking 
over foe lead from Massine 
when it went on tour.. He 
joined Ida Rubinstein’s com¬ 
pany for a season at the Paris 
Opera in 1932, taking roles in 
Fokine ^ Semiramis and Per¬ 
sephone try Stravinsky and 
Jooss. Then came a long 
American tour in a ballet 
revue. 

In 1935 Lester joined the 
Markova-Dolin Ballet on its 
foundation, and for the inau¬ 
gural season created his first 
choreography: David, which 
boasted designs by Bernard 
Meninsky, a front curtain by 
Epstein (for both, their theatri¬ 
cal debut) and a big starring 
role for Dohn which brought it 
reasonable success for a nov¬ 
ice production. Lesters next 
ballet Pas de Quatre, was a 
notably accomplished evoca¬ 
tion of the occasion in 1845 
when the four greatest balleri¬ 
nas of the time were persuad¬ 
ed to appear together. With,a 
more modest but very able 
English cast Lester showed an 
excellent understanding of the 
period style, and among vari¬ 
ous later productions was one 


for American Ballet Theatre at 
Covent Garden in 1946. 

He made further ballets for 
Markova and Dolin, and him¬ 
self danced in. Nijinska's Les 
Biches and The Loved One 
before the company disband¬ 
ed. After a season as choreog¬ 
rapher and leading dancer for 
Shakespeare plays and Mo¬ 
zart operas at foe Regent's 
Park Open Air Theatre, Lester 
joined Tudors London Ballet 
when Tudor went to America 
in 1939. taking over the chore¬ 
ographers own roles Jardin 
aux Lilas. Dark Elegies and 
Gala Performance and creat¬ 
ing for foe company another 

- tribute to foe romantic period 
Pas des D&sses. 

In 1940 Lester formed and 

- directed the arts theatre ballet, 
creating several more ballets 
there, but the theatre was too 
small for the company to pay 
its way. Thereafter he turned 
mainly to musicals (Ivor 
Noveflo invited him to be 

' leading dancer for The Danc¬ 
ing Years and to stage dances 
for that and other shows) and 
foe Windmill, although he 
made ballets for Alicia Marko¬ 
va, Where The Rainbow Ends 

' at foe Festival Hall and a 
showpiece for the- ballet- 
trained skater Belita to dance 
at a London Festival Ballet 
gate. In 1965 foe Royal Acade¬ 
my of Dancing made him 
head of its teacher-training 
course, a post he filled with 
energy and distinction until 
his retirement in 1975. 

Egyptology was a special 
hobby and he had an extensive 
grasp of foe subject He did 
not marry. 


Ardtic WHliains, a Mack 
American athlete who 
won a gold medal in the 
400 metres at the 1936 
Olympic Games in 
Berlin, died foil owing a 
heart attack at his home 
in Fairfax, California, on 
June 24, aged 78. 

IN THAT most political of all 
Olympic contests, it was the 
snubbing of Williams, Jesse 
Owens, and the other black 
American medallists by Adolf 
HMer that drew the headlines. 

little attention was paid to 
the fact that, as negroes, they 
were unable to take part in 
officially sponsored events in 
their own country at that time. 
Williams himself said in 19S1: 
“As I recall, when 1 came back 
home, people asked me ‘How 
did those dirty Nazis treat 
you?* To which I always 
replied, 'Well, over there at 
least we didn't have to ride in 
the back of the bus.” 

The performance of the 
negro contingent had been a 
blow to Hitler's ambition of 
proving the superiority of 
Aryan'athletes, but foe Ger¬ 
man public, to whom blacks 
were a rarity’, reacted very 
differently. “I think they want¬ 
ed to see if the black' would 
come off if they rubbed our 
skin,’’ said Williams after his 
return. “Jesse Owens might 
have been snubbed by Hitler, 
but be was a hero in the eyes of 
foe Germans. They followed 
him round the streets like he 
was the Red Piper." 

After Berlin there was no 
denying foe quality of black 
athletes. Williams himself, an 
unknown novice until a few 
months before foe games, had 
forced his way cm to the team 
by breaking the existing world 


and Olympic record of 46.2 
seconds for the'400 metres by 
one tenth of a second. In the 
Olympic final he was not quite 
as fast but his time of 465 
seconds was just sufficient to 
beat off a late challenge from 
foe English runner, Arthur 
Godfrey Brown. 

W illiam s had been a sopho¬ 
more at the University of 
Califomia-Berkeley when he 
went to the games. He re¬ 
turned to complete his degree 
in mechanical engineering, 
graduating in 1939. but then 
found that athletic feme and a 
professional qualification 
were insufficient to leap Amer¬ 
ica’s colour bar. Denied work 
as an engineer, he was re¬ 
duced to digging ditches. 

Undeterred, Williams pur¬ 
sued a pilot's licence instead, 
and went on to train other 
pilots at theTuskegee institute 
in Alabama, which produced 
the first squadron of black 
fighter pilots to take pan in the 
second world war. 

He continued this work with 
tiie Army Air Corps, which be 
joined in 1942, retiring after 22 
years as a flight instructor 
with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. During his service. 
Williams had studied meteo¬ 
rology at the Lfoiversity of 
California-Lns Angeles, and 
aeronautical engineering at 
the Wright Patterson Institute 
in Dayton. Ohio. 

In 1970, at the age of 55. he 
began a new career, leaching 
mathematics and computer 
science at a California high 
school for the next 16 years, 
before returning to flying 
again as co-owner of a banner- 
towing company. 

Archie Williams is survived 
by Vesta, his wife of 50 years, 
and by two sons. 


FRANCISCO 
SOUSA TAVARES 


Francisco Sousa Tavares. 

Portuguese lawyer, 
journalist and politician 
died in Lisbon on May 25 
aged 72L He was born in 
Lisbon on June 12.1920. 

FRANCISCO TAVARES was 
an outspoken dissident during 
foe Salazar and Caetano re¬ 
gimes in Portugal who was 
.detained at least three times 
by PEDE, the Salazar secret 
police^ for denouncing Portu¬ 
gal’s colonialist policies in 
Africa in the 1960s. 

Fbllowing foe 1974 revolu¬ 
tion that restored democracy, 
he was a political commenta¬ 
tor and newspaper columnist, 
a director of A Capital, a 
Lisbon evening paper, and 
was briefly a government 
minister with responsibility 
for foe envirunmoiL 
Describing himself as a 
Catholic and a monarchist. 
Sousa Tavares was a colourful 
and controversial figure, re¬ 
spected even by his opponents 
for his integrity. 

Bom into an upper middle 
class family, he studied with 
the Jesuits in Caldinhas de 
Santo Urea where he earned 
the nickname “Tareco” 
(naughty or prattler) that was 
to follow him all his life, used 
in affection by his friends and 
in derision by his enemies. At 
university he belonged to foe 
Juventude Unlversitaria 
Catolica (Catholic University 
Youth) and published their 
newspaper. 

After graduation with dis¬ 
tinction m Law he joined the 
dvil service but was expelled 
after supporting an opposition 
candidate for the presidency, 
Humberto Delgado. 

Sousa Tavares had politics 
in his blood. Convinced that 
the Salazar dictatorship would 
not fell by peaceful means, he 
began to join in tentative 
attempts to overthrow it tor 
. dudtog an attack on an army 
barracks near Lisbon cathe- 
draL In 1969—to the immedi¬ 
ate post-Salazar period when 
if was believed that Salazar's 
successor Marcdo Caetano. 
would usher in a reformist 
“spring" — Sousa Tavares 
stood for election for foe 
national assembly on a ticket 


with Mario Soares, now Por¬ 
tugal’s democratically-elected 
president but was again 
unsuccessful. 

On April 25,1974. when the 
young captains led the suc¬ 
cessful Armed Forces Move¬ 
ment takeover of the country. 
Sousa Tavares was foe first 
civilian to take an initiative to 
support foe revolution. 

Mounting a sentry box to 
foe National Republican 
Guard barracks in Largo do 
Carmo where Marcelo 
Caetano, the prime minister, 
had taken refuge before being 
escorted to foe airport and to 
exile in Brazil, Sousa Tavares 
exhorted foe crowd gathered 
there to have confidence to the 
troops. Later he was to be 
found at the infamous Caxjas 
political prison urging the 
troops to free the political 
prisoners — many of whom 
were his clients. 

After brief spells to Mario 
Soane's Socialist party and a 
short-lived reformist move¬ 
ment he joined the right-of- 
centre Social Democrats and 
remained with them to parlia¬ 
ment until 1983 when he 
became an independent In the 
same year he was decorated 
with foe Ordem da Liberdade 
and a year later he served 
briefly as environment minis¬ 
ter. It was during his time as a 
minister that plans to intro¬ 
duce nuclear power in Portu¬ 
gal were dropped. 

Sousa Tavares had declared 
himself a candidate for the 
Lisbon municipal assembly on 
the Partido da Terra (Earth 
Party) ticket just before his 
death. But his last duel was to 
take on foe old, established 
military heirarchy. In 1992 
these officers had awarded 
decorations and pensions to 
two members of the haled 
secret police FIDE, while at 
the same time denying the 
same to a young captain and 
hero of the 1974 revolution, 
Salgueiro Maia. Tavares pro¬ 
tested so strongly in foe news¬ 
paper Publico that the officers 
brought 13 charges of violat¬ 
ing freedom of the press 
against him. 

Had he lived to do so he 
would have enjoyed defending 
himself. 


GERMAN “DAY OF 
MOURNING.” 

(From Our Own Correspondent) 

BERLIN, June 27. 
The Government of the Rekh issues the 
following manifesto, addressed to “the Ger¬ 
man People" on the occasion of the 10th 
anniversary of the signature of die Treaty of 
ftaoeat Versailks:- 

Tbday is a day of mounting. Tfen years 
have passed since at Versailles the German 
peace negoti a tors wee compelled to attach 
their signatures' to a-documeot which was a 
bitter disappointment to all friends of justice 
and of a genuine peace. For 10 years the treaty 
has weighed heavily upon all sections of the 
- Gennan nation, upon inteltetiuai and upon 
economic life,, upon the labours of the 
workman and foe labours of the peasant. 
Intense, stubborn work and whole-hearted 
unity on the part of all dasses of fhe'Gennan 
nation have been necessary in order to aval 

at least the most serious effects of the-Treaty of 
Versailles, which threatoied the existence of 
our Fatherland and placed the economic 
prosperity of Europe in jeopardy. .."" 

"Germany spied the Treaty without 
thereby acknowledging that the German 


ON THIS DAY 
June 281929 


There was none cf Churchill's dictum 
u ln victory, magnanimity" at Versailles. 
The term were imposed, not negotiat¬ 
ed, on a Germany humiliated and 
impoverished. 

nation was the author of the War. This 
imputation leaves our people no peace of 
mind and disturbs international confidence. 
We know that we are ax ooe with afl Germans 
in the repudiation of the charge of Germany^ 
sole responsibility for the^War, and in the firm 
tmst thk the idea of a true peace, which can 
only be based, not upcm dictation, but upon 
foe unanimous and sincere conviction of free 
and equal nations, will prevail in the ftma&“ 
‘ The manifesto js signed by Bresidant wen 
Hmdehburg. Herr Hermann MuDer, the 
ChanodJor, and all die Cabraet Ministers.. 

The Government is of opinion that this brief 


and restrained utterance is sufficient for the 
occasion, and it has decided not to associate 
itself with any other form of demonstration. A 
circular has been distributed to all Reich 
officials, informing them that the Govern¬ 
ment and President of tbe Reich are 

commemmoraring the signature of foe Treaty 

of Versailles, tomorrow by the issue of a 
manifesto, and that indiscriminate private 
demonstrations are consequently regarded as 
superfluous, especially as there is no guar¬ 
antee that sum gatherings, by the pro¬ 
grammes or speakers selected, might not 
jeopardize foreign political interests or in¬ 
flame domestic political passions. June 28. 
1929, is an occasion for quiet, earnest 
reflection, not far big public denonstrarions. 
and the joint manifesto of the President and 
tbe Government Is considered adequately and 
worthily to express the sentiments of the 
majority of lie nation. 

This decision has caused much anno yance 
in Nationalist and other extreme quarters, 
where the disappointment is felt that Presi¬ 
dent von Hinder] burg win not be present at 
the gathering organized in the Reichstag to¬ 
morrow by the federation of German associ¬ 
ations which represents largely foe various 
“antHwarguflt-lie” organizations, or ai the 
demonstration organized by tbe St ahlhelm . ■ 

































































































































































































THE TIMES 


MONDAVJUNBiLS 


TO ADVERTISE 
CALL: 071 481 9994 


INDEPENDENT EDUCATION GUIDE 


FAX: 
071 782 7826 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
OF FOOD AND FASHION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1907 
ffr U i g \ fi n j hhi h lw tin i ftran 16-25 wpcrtty 
n f rt tn Tty ff ^ lfio PL Etocflgll farifitics and A 


asgfuj yii ciiMT A i iya Mini pi PM. --- 

m f ^Hfi nwi [wdial me year Dtphnni nr 

CORDON HSU COOKERY 
CATERING & RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
FASHION 
CHILD CASE 

ONE YEAR CAREER COOKS COURSE 

Secretarial antics. Bower Artistry, tBteriorDai*nMd 
Wik Appreciation firm part of the Cmriaxhim. GCSE 
and ’A' levd re-Ufas poofefc. Carocrt Gridance given. 
Exkgtuve opportunities far sport and karate. 
ALSO; ONE TO M INTEN SIVE 

CORDON BLEU ohli iriCATE 
IDEAL IN YOUR GAP YEAT 

Oh ft b fn m m r | n* Jammy, A ped 
Rflcocaned by The Brita* Acaecfitatta Comal 

Write <y alqibooe fix a ftogecto 

THE PRINCIPAL 
1 SILYERDALE ROAD, 
EASTBOURNE BN20 7AA 
TEL (0323) 730851 FAX (0323) 416924 


Girls Pubhc Day School That 

The largest group of independent sdhools in the UK 
with over 18,000 girts aged 4 -18 in 26 erfr/wlt 

at 

BATH * BEXHELL * BIRKENHEAD 
BLACKHEATH * BRIGHTON * BROMLEY 
CARDIFF * CROYDON * EALING * IPSWICH 
KENSINGTON * LIVERPOOL 
NEWCASTLE * NORWICH * NOTTINGHAM 
OXFORD * PI NNER * PORTSMOUTH 
PUTNEY * SHEF FIELD aft SHREWSBURY 
SOUTH HAMPSTEAD * STREATHAM 
SUTTON * SYDENHAM +.WIMBLEDON 


Assised Pisces at mast schools. Cnroperitiw indrom: 
fees (from £880 - £1,348 per lean). 

Founded 1872 

Please write/ttkphone fur a detailed fo cf aduxb 
from our cental office at 26 Queen Aimes' Gate, 
London SW1H 9AN. Telephone 071-222 9595 




RICKMANSWORTH 
MASONIC SCHOOL 

Boarding and Day School 
for girls aged 7 lo 18. 

A superb site on 315 acres 
within easy reach of M25. 

Excellent facilities and a wide range of 
educational opportunities, in a caring and 
friendly atmosphere. 

Scholarships available at 7,11 and 6th form. 
Further details and a Prospectus from: 

The Achnisskras Secretary, 

Rickmansworth Masonic School, 
Rickmansworth Baric 
Rickmansworth, Herts^ WD3 4HF 

TEL: 0923 773168 


NORTH BRTTTgf HOUSE S CHOOL 

Established in 1939, this leading co-educanonal day scho° l in preparing 

for children from 2% to IdyZlt has an outstanding rtcord *■*» **■* 

boys and girls for the London public day schools at * * , \pscd 

Our courses cover fully the requiiments of the NWo«l <***»" ^ 
on a traditional approach to education- We aim to mstd selM**" 1 * 

and the habit of industry in a happy atmosphere. ___ 

The Upper School The Lower School XbeJwnorSdhool "^aaR^hn's Avenue 

1 Gkwccwer Avenue 1 Gloucester Avenue 8 N«hertu^G»rd«a • ■ ygj $rV 

London NW17AB London NW17AB London NTOSRK 
0712676266 071485 0661 071 435 2884 _ 


A LEVELS at CATS 

CAMBRIDGE ARTS A SCIENCES is an independent sixth form college 

studeim The cuntod«imcovers30 A k^sufriects and includes some more unowwli'P** 1 ^- 

such as Fashion & Textiles. Fflin Studies and Photography. , 

The student/teacher ratio is 2:1 and students benefit from the Colleges 
Ugh level of personal attention and its adult atmosphere. On average ^ qg j l p 

94% of applicants proceed to Higher Education. 


Tel: (0223)314431 

CATS 13/14 Round Church Street Cambridge CB5 8AD 


§ St Mary’s School 

WANTAGE, OXFORDSHIRE, 0X12 8BZ 
TELEPHONE (023 57) 3571 
FAX (023 57) 60467 

This Chord] of England foD boanling school of 270 pris 
exists to provide education far girts aged 11-18. 
FxffdffffiH »«wfemie record; wide range of A-ievel subjects 
offered; carw ry gn M anfg tutorial system. Strang art, 
drama, music and sports depart me nts; many dobs and 
other recreational activities; most girts take die Duke of 
Edinburgh's Bronze Award, and. several die Gold Award. 

One Scab Form and one Junior Scholarship are awarded 
annually prospectus from the Admissions Secretary. 


Unlocking Potential 

A Level; GCSE, A/S Levels. 

. 1 year, 2 year & Resit Courses 


Ashbourne Independent Scdi Farm Coflege 
17QUCoutPlace.LondonW84PL 071-8373858 


KING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON 
- High Academic Standards 


- Excefiem Music Sport Drama 

- Acadenic Mode and All Round 

Sebohnhj^msUde 

For full details coinacc 
HraAimtert Secretary. Krug’s CoBege, 
TAUNTON. TA1 3DX. 

Tct 0823 272708 


PR1NCETH0RPE COLLEGE 

RUGBY CV23 9PX 
TELEPHONE (0926) 632147 
FAX (0926) 633365 

530 pupils * Boys 11 to 18 • Co-Educatiaul 
Sixth Form of 120 - BOARDING & DAY 

A wcn-equippcd x bool to 200 acres of pnddasd, 

irizh a happy, caring and disciplined mumph crc. Cnbe&c 
faa n rfraoa wrfccB&xn pupfii a( aU dcnotninMioaa. High 
naodanh, traditraoal values. Speaa&t 

onii fix Dydezics. Academic, an and antic adtotanhipa. 

WrarariA p lo n eJbr a y wynn 



LATYMER 

UPPER SCHOOL jm 

hutependou Buys* Grammar SdiooL HMc 
King Street, H ammersm ith London W6 

Excclkni resources, good results, and wide extra¬ 
curricular programm. m 

Registranoxts being taken for entry at 8+, 9+, 11+ 
and 16+ in September 1994. 

For details and a prospectus please contact The 
Registrar 081 741 18SI. 


A Levels at DLD 

208 University Places (1992) 


071 7272797 


BILINGUAL 

SECRETARIAL 

COLLEGE 

I and 2 year business and secretarial courses. 
In association with Lille University. 


niF.iiHiiu.FiBMiiDmumaiStiuiw or Lwa'Acr^wofiiTve 
llOUiMWR J. H.UT. SHTII KEVaWnTWMJVSlllW 5*7 Wt 
TEL: V7J-MQ 311 iSI HIBJ FUl *7Uai ZVIt 


181twWCSEi:EaporieiBedaB e B Mi egs k c<maBMd» 


A Law Dagm (2 A tori pm# A fidl« pnt-tme come leafing to 
ifae Uarosty trf Lond mLLB . 

ABnxiB»tslH(rtflBJ(4KffipaSSK):anmOTttTCcaeiBaHy 
validated cuc-jeu comnropcnn^ up DewpadwaTs to father 
w Wv i na ora bORCHEeC. 

SmSaririShfteOKBitaeeBKJBdiiBoditecooiseswiihBasiaea 
ud htbrnatian Technology opdoos. 




© QUEEN ANNE’S SCHOOL 

CAVERSHAM, READING 
GIRLS DAY AND BOARDING 
Ages 11 to 18 

Ftwllwrt firiMM Veryhi flhewibw iin wrirow- wnrlr 

rnd games. Lmgs Sixth Fbnn. Foooditioa Schobahifn, 
Mu^SchokrrtqpsandDq'BuauiesavaSabk. 
Further detads may be obtained from: 


KG40DX 


TkAfaMmStcntur 
Q M aA«hScM.ChmihM r n 
Teh 9734 471582 Ku07344il499 


KbMttndiAnaK l GahridfteCSZ2BBL 

Td: (0223) 63159 


RYE ST ANTMY SCHOOL |«*^1 

PULLEN’S LANE, 1 JjL. I 

HEAOINGTON HILL, VW# 

OXFORD 0X3 0BY \ \ J 

TELEPHONE: (0865) 62882 

Roman Catholic independent boarding and day 
school for girls aged 8-18 

Prospectus and further information 
available from the Headmistress 


Th* ST. JAMES'S 
Smcrmtariai COLL EGE 

3 MONTH FtJLL-1BtK8K«ITAlIAL DOWSES 

. . r i u tOwwid 

bwitatmteidtiw 

rot«wniiKiM»ocTO«ym»OAia»iCAW 

womancruoiitm 
muameu'm wu y M» *> 

SHOP BUdVUUMUUrTiinOWDCOOMgfc 
VbdMiU. US WsalfcrWidBwi W»w®fcfa*3J.Trfw 
itanHwri. Kqwfraf um QXuiiMiuiHwnm""^ 

Ac jardqdDKorevc^a ___ 

CAimADVBOPAirojen H-iOMP rr aaaVKa 

mx« iMBWirimwwiniMWWB 

4 Wrtlwrby Gardws 
Loadon SWJ 0JN _ 

ran 071 373 3893 



STLEONARDSMAYFMJD 

SCHOOL 


ROMAN CATHOUC 90ARZXNQ/DAY SCHOOL 
11-18 with non Cetboiic day girls 

Hi gh SfsHwnip e m n riimly 

97% Pass at A Levd A GCSE 1992 
IDENTIFIED AS BEST VALUE FOR MONEY 
BOARDING SCHOOL BY FINANCIAL TIMES 

Contact Headmistress's Secretary. The OH Mace, 
Mayfield, East Stasex TN20 6PH, 

Td. No. 0435 8736S2 far details 
f - riOw^He **'-**•' '*'*•* 


/g t Fifth and Sixth-Fonn jO 
^ Options 

CCSS is a rendeatial sbdb-fcxm coUcge in oottal 
Cambridge. With smd! classes, integral hufividud 
leaching and a lively Odra cunkahr pro g a m ne, 
(XSS is wefl placed to provide as ti cng an dptgilive 
altemaiive to ihc tracGiional Sixlh-Fann. 

CCSS 

Cambridge Centre forSixth-Fonn Studies 


TeL- Cambridge (0223) 316890 Fate (0223) 358441 


Si 


LORD MAYOR 
TRELOAR COLLEGE 

ALTON, HAMPSHIRE GU34 4EN 

{SvpanHllv *eTnkwTn«,**iQmtT 3B7103) 
■an, InliMndMiBnaadCanteyanaaytaple 


aged 1-194- with PhrM/laimig DMHm 
IM taaal Ctartndnai aflerod toaB up to IS. 


‘A’ am*, QC0E, CQCJ, RSA. AO, HHM 
Vocadannl Edacallaii. NVQs, QNVQa, 


K L*»ic t—In Pg Htnia— DvywtuwotqUBnlbrthoac who 

mtitptf MdUdh ^ ** 

Far Ptacpectas and infinutl virit. 
ltt)haeSRntaiyn0O0CS01_ 


FiiM diiss iiMrucium anil pokiktiI iryiuiii£ wiiiiin the 
otuquciv NUppurtixe. IncrnDj aUiKrtphen* nl Si.Aliloies 
9 I \t Si. Attucv livxuive Sccrcuru] I Mi4mtn 
9 (IplMiN rx'IuJc I -ot^iwev I uuixfiJ ilk.'^knv 
BuMOL-wAUtum. l.n\.Tiuvv l tr[nunsiu& MciGj 

• I nr 2 icnu hneibne < Jtlkv SkilK Uijthaivi 
9 1 > r livxtah e IIimivs, Studa>! )i)ikviu 

9 I With CanxT h«ikkiH«i ('noise M i itaihkdes 

• Mill A-kicI KtfUU'/t Hike Skills ( \risc 

I 1 i St- Ablates Coth tjp. t MR) Rase Place. 

I - I Oxford OX 11 SB Tel: tOR65i 200779 


® ST. RONAN'S, 

Hawkhurst, is 110! 

Old Boys & Friends of rhe School . 
are cordially invited to an 
Open Day - 10th July 1993 

In aekfarjcion of I III ywn of teaching Wr an; offering 
COMMEMORATIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of 25-3W? offcolor children entering ta Sc p tetnhcr 1991 

RSVP & Information Tel: (0580) 752271 


Syllabus for Success 

300 Boarders and 250 Day Girts. 

SoaR classes, many subjects roArlevd and 1 ffjf 
Uolwenk y c nnan ce. Supcifa fadliocs indude If \i 
indoor swimming pool and international 

S equestrian centre. 

Entrance is from the age of 8 (Boarders) 
and 4 for day girls. Infbrmaaoo from; 
The Registrar, Stonar School, 

\CoUkj Park, Aiworth, MeDulmii, 

WBts,SN12SNT.Tek (0225) 702309 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 

CO-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING 
SCHOOL - HORSHAM, SUSSEX 

FwaiiHl» I5510aia'iHoanal«■ bwIw cduetMml thmiv 

te ate »iM<ndr cducatiaMiiBKclIrnce w u rdMM at art Mr 
t* i iM w *i offetailk* in need (fed 11 * II Fw coatribubMU Of 

Kind W Uk Itefe tnaxM te natr ham mI fw ftmiba «ter 
■te; temerite than £ 10,900 wlVjeSiMi. for tamdiowtec 
pan incamr a am iJ8,40n 
RwCmiWW Aaditad Prim >v»flabfo anawdlr. 
Ilihtelaii arallilili aim m “fart Pin —'— 1 
ApptK*tie» «r wricow dram aay fanU** who fed that ihrir 
- eHdrea. bop a*fnri.nBthr benefit from a 

Ws awldla tAwl MtucflDOn. 


Levels, GCSE 

> 071-244 7414 ^ 

rOLLINGHAM 

The ImJependetU Sixth Form College 
. INTERVIEWING NOW FOR 

V SEPTEMBER 1993 J 

23 Colbigliwi Gardens. 

London SW5QHL 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 

PBEPASAXOBY SCHOOL 
Hampstead. 

For girls and boys from 3-ia A limited 
mimber of places are available: for fui^ 
information and interviews pieasp contact 
the School Secretary at 
69 Rtzjohn’s/Wenue, London NW3 6PB. 
Tet 071-4351916 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE LONDON /SSV 

Founded 1848 (uSfu9 

The Hon- LadyGo£t MA (OXON). 

Qaecn'i College m the fiat in t a t nDOu to provide a ctriptnir . 
quaUfianioni lor women, and the fan to be gnmted i Royal 
far women's education. 

WEEKLY BOARDING AVAILABLE IN THE NEWLY 
REFURBISHED KYNASTON HOUSE FOR UP TO IS 
SIXTH-FORM GIRLS. 

Open Day fin proroeahe 1I+, 12+ & 13+ S tod en n on 8 th 
Jane 1993 from 2 - 3 J 0 po, and an Open Momma for 14+ and 
satb form. <■■+*■« on 7th June 1993 Cram 9.15-1 pm 
Fm fa rth er InfiWT'mn aauaa the Begntmr MolTJ. Ffcaice. 
TafepboM 071 636 244C Be 071 43* 7607 


St. George’s School 

Ascot 




Tel: (0344) 20273 
Fas (0344) 874213 

Boarding and Day Education 
Ages 11-18 

290 girls (VTth Form 70) 
2/3 Boarding 

Golden triangle location with 
excellent facilities 

Superb academic results 
(rated in top ten schools 1992) 

Scholarships available 

Ecumenical ethos ensures 
caring community 


DUFF MILLER 


IHl^OIDHHCOEDQCffliniALfMySCHXX. 

13-18 Years 

FuD range of GCSETs S A Levels. . 

59Quec n’sQate .SotdhKcTBfagtanJjantlt]nSW75JP 

TEL: 071-225 0577 


TWi yenr there an 2MJBQ0 p l n c a n b ri n g attend it 


do yon know which oao It right lor your chBd? 


Education 


i pon 

Link 


A complete sdhoob gtacemeot service 
comp ute ri se d school march, psychometri cs ; 

marital care; tees pla nn ing; ca ru or cou no a B ng ; ate. 

Fax or ■phona to 0435 872023 

Educa ti on Link House, Robin HH, The Warren, 
Mayfield, TN2Q CUB 


7SSH Ashbourne 

Middle School 

Kensington 

Co-educational, Independent day 
school providing Common Entrance 
aid GCSE programmer for 11-15 yew 
olds, focussing on structure, 
.supervision and support 

17 OLD COURT PLACE, KWSMGTON W8 4PL 
TEL: 071 8373858 


s 


HRKs inlfjiiht three twefc oowks m 
Eosfiah and Breech 
to get h er with 

tixmntriiwxriiii^ cxa nro mi, qxsls and 
Sinn cnftnie. 

S ta dw i ti of H Min mij t iif i age 10-16 yea n, 
tuatm in Joly sod August 1993, fivin* on Ai^an't 
cunpos (estl949X 400Qft/12S0m up in the 
ficodi qtakiog Swim Ahx. 

Fordeteila | —**r* iMtiJh iL iM i 
phone (41) 25 35 27 21 fax (41) 253528 II 
Atpoobdepi 1885 Qictiem, Switeriand. 
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SIXTH FORM PLACES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
SEPTEMBER 1994 

App&carioos are now invited on behalf o f GIR LS and 
BOVS wishing to undertake their SIXTH FORM 
STUDIES in an HMC mri e pen de m school with a 
strong academic tradition m the centre of 

CAMBRIDGE. 

For information about: 

• DIRECT ENTRY to oar Sixth Form 

• Sixth Form SCHOLARSHIPS ' . 

S SPECIAL Scholarships in ART. MUSIC . 
and TECHNOLOGY 

Contact The Registrar, The Leys School, 
Cambridge, CB2 2AD. Telephone: 0223 355327 
Quoting Ref TM1 

Scholarship examinations SATURDAY 13 
NOVEMBER 1993 

Goring dale for scholarship applications 15 
OCTOBER 1993 

7HE LEYS-AR theadmnlasa vfamuikr actual whkike 
breadth qf Ja a iU ia. aethitija and comes tfa krger one 


TAVERHAM HAUL SCHOOL 

[APS Day & Boarding Prep School 
for Boys & Gills, 4-13 near Norwich, NorfbBc 
Discover the success, opportunities and 
confidence we can offer vaur dAh 

Stte Peases -Fattfly A hnoephera-WMa range of A ctMtoa 
O cc o lant Academic A IAjsIc trtetfan-- 
Countiy Houte M In 100 acres 
Fee (flacourts far VM Forces -10 mina from Norwich Akpart 

For dtefo contact 0 m 
H a aJn—— 1 W P Luton 
NLED, O0O34682O& - 
TmwtmmHtthactwriUbla i 
emraanateradueulanel - 
: purposes (Rog311272) 




HADJEYBURY 

SDCTH FORM 
PLACES FOR GIRLS 


_ Scbobnhip and Eaay F«miMrinr«. 

174, 18th November. 

Goring Date for Applkmone la Ooober. 

(A few pbcafor peb in Sqxnnber 1993 KiD available.) 

In da independent scbooL mrinh boarding, the fBrrti 
Rmntf 300lndnda 100 gids. Our overall pass rate at 
A-tevd in 1992 wa* 95.4%. Over 77% (rf oar resahj were 
grade* A plra B. In die put two yon 35 Oxbridge places 
woe seemed^ needy i ihhil of them by giris. Mod A- 
krd abjegcoraMnirioftt are offend. All Upper Ssh 
ban angle w v wm winABuwi 

Fw further detaili, pktsc conwcc 
The Regans, Hrikjbary, Hmfard, SG137NU 
' - -Tdqpbonc ^ oddadqo) 0992463353 


IN STIT UTE OF COUNSELLING 
SK3LLS-BASED COURSES 
COUNSELLING 

• Certificate Courses 

• 1 Year Diploma Courses 

• 2 Year Diploma Courses 

• Training Resources 

AH Courses on a home-study basis 

Ifior further Information write to: 

*—T*tirtr rrf rnaniii lfls^ 

Dept ET 

6, Ohm Street, Glasgow, Gl 4AX 
Accredited by CACC 


THE^afifeTIMES 

INDEPENDENT 

EDUCATION 

GUIDE 

WILL APPEAR ON THE 
FOLLOWING DATES: 

ih te v f w- - 


- • * f 

MONDAY 25TH OCTOBER 1993 
MONDAY 29TH NOVEMBER 1993 
MONDAY 31ST JANUARY 1994 
MONDAY 28TH FEBRUARY 1994 
MONDAY 28TH MARCH 1994 

ssSs 

071 481 9994 


TO BE INCLUDED IN SEPTEMBERS GUIDE 
PLEASE CALL 071 481 9994 
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INDEPENDENT EDUCATION 

Should teaching be coeducational, single-sex—or a bit of both? The view from two schools which think they have the answer 


The mix-and-match solution 


VT$ 


David Tyfler 1 

reportsfrom a 
school which seems 
to have found a - 
« perfect-compromise 



W hile there are boys and 
pirls who need educat¬ 
ing, die argument will 
continue- Are they bet¬ 
ter off being taught separately in 
singJMex schools, or are their best 
interests served by being taught 
together throughout' their school 
lives? And is the compromise of the 
coeducational sixth form the best 
way to prepare able beys and girls 
for mixed-sex universities? 

One thing is certain: the argu¬ 
ment wiD not be resolved by 
statistics — even though the girls’ 
schools claim better results, at least 
. up to GCSE and particularly in the 
* sciences, than their coeducational 
counterparts. The statistics depend 
too much on the variable ability of 
the students; class sizes and'catch¬ 
ment areas to provide, any real 
guidance. * 

When it comes to sixth forms, 
particularly in the independent 
schools where many traditional 
boys’ schools have opened their 
doors to girls, tire fighting becomes 
particularly dose. The. educational 

argument is that, by the sixth form. 

the development erf girls and boys 
has merged; before the age of 16 
girls learn faster than boys but by 
that time thesorial difficulties have . 
been ironed out and both sexes can, 
£ gain from a mixed sixth form. 
Cynics say ihe traditional boys’ 
schools invited thegiris in. alleast 
in part to make the books balance.. 
Naturally, the charge is denied. 

In reality, tire decision as to 
whether a school is coeducational 
or single-sex is based on parental 
preference, particularly at indepen¬ 
dent schools, where parents are 
likely to have a bigger voice in the 
school attended by their children 
than in the state sector. Many 
parents are driven to paying for 
education simply because their 
preferred state school is full. 

There is sane truth in the chchfi 
that boys benefit from coedtifcatibn, 
while girls do better in singlesex • 
schools. Boys learn the common 
courtesies, to mature and socialise, 
while girls do not have to fight 
either for attention or the use of the 
computer and can see women in 
positions of responsibility — their 
role models for the future. 

The perfect compromise appears 
to have been found in Forest 
School, on the edge of Epping 
Forest in east London, one of the 
few schools in the country to run 
separate bays’ and girls’ schools on 
the same campus with overlapping 
staff and a joint sixth form There is 
a mixed junior schooL which also 
teaches boys and girls in separate 
classes, and . a small boarding 
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i EESSON OF BEPALES 

Above all, we 
are equals 




Relaxing between lessons: girls at Forest SchooL one of the few to ran separate boys’ and girls’ schools on the same campus 


house of 30 boys aged 11 to 18. The 
governors axe considering whether 
to open a senior hoarding house for 
girls. 

The organisation at Forest is 
complicated. Each school has its 
own head, all reporting to the 
warden. Lessons are separate. 
Some teachers, although employed 
by cove of the schools, work in two 
and sometimes all of them, while 
the heads of departments are 
responsible for their subjects in all 
schools. Boys and girls at all levels 
mix in breaks and at lunchtime, in 
sane sports, such as golf and 
rowing, and in drama, music and 
public speaking. They return to 
their own schools, even in the sixth 
form, .for house contests and 
performances.- 

There are three separate speech 
days, all held on a Saturday, 
spreading from morning for the 
junior school, boys aged 7 to 13 and 
girls 7 to 11, to the afternoon for 
senior school, boys aged 13 to 18 
and girls ago! 11 to 18. In all its 
departments, Forest educates 1.250 
pupils, insisting that it is singtesex 
from 7 to 16, but with all the social 
advantages of coeducation 
throughout the school. 

Andrew Boggis joined Forest as 
warden in September from Eton 
where he was master in college, in 
charge of the college scholars. He 
says:^I am used to a big school, but 
here there is also an extraordinary, 
variety, making it such a fascinat¬ 


ing place. The small but flourishing 
boarding house is part and pared 
.of that" 

Critics of Forest say that it is a 
halfway house, but Mr Boggis 
says: “We are quite open about this. 
In the same way as independent 
schools have to be seen to be 
independent of the state, so they 
have to be independent of each 
other." 

This is particularly true of Fbrest, 


tion for their daughters until they 
are 16. He says: “The governors hit 
on a winning formula and, while 
not bang complacent, we will stay 
on tiie winner." 

Colin Baker, the director of the 
senior school for boys aged 13-18. 
was at Fbrest when it was decided 
to introduce girls into the schoool in 
the late 1970s. He says: “There was 
mixed feeling at tiie time and I 
think it was originally intended to 


We have hit on a winning formula 
and, while not being complacent, 
we will stay on the winner’ 


which, is in an area of high 
competition, being surrounded by a 
number of good schools, including 
state grammar schools, which offer 
a full variety of choices, from fully 
coeducational. to single-sex, day 
and boarding. Senior day pupils at 
Forest pay E4J566 a year, while 
boarding fees are a competitive 
£7.923 with bursaries and scholar¬ 
ships available. 

Mr Boggis will not be drawn on 
the philosophical arguments about 
coeducation but accepts that differ¬ 
ent parents want different tilings 
for their children — including 
many who want a singlesex educa¬ 


go fully coeducational The present 
arrangements were finally consid¬ 
ered tiie best approach." 

Carol Daly, a former 
housemistress at the coeducational 
King’s School, Ely. became head¬ 
mistress of the girls’ school three 
years ago. She says: “Having 
taught in a fully coeducational 
school I was suspicious and came 
to find out what tfa^ were doing. It 
is an unusual structure but when I 
came I Eked what I saw." - 

All three are comm i tted to the 
fully coeducational sixth form with 
its own centre and mixed lessons. 
Mr Baker says: “We would not 


have it any other way. There is no 
doubt that a coeducational sixth 
form is essential preparation for 
university, where students meet 
such a big soda! change.” 

Whatever the experts say. tiie 
pupils seem to like the arrange¬ 
ment at Forest Victoria Harrison. 
16t says: “Doing all the lessons 
separately gives you a chance to 
develop your own skills without 
competition. The sixth form is more 
competitive. 1 found it a bit awk¬ 
ward at the beginning but once we 
began lessons it was OK and it does 
help prepare you for university." 

Susana Banerjee, 17. agrees: 
“The two years of coeducation are 
important Most universities are 
mixed, so having been together in 
tile sixth form means that it is not 
quite such a culture shock when 
you go to higher education." 

While enjoying life at Forest, 
Jason Rix, 17, is one of the few who 
can see any advantage in foil 
coeducation. “My mother chose 
Forest for my sister because it was 
single-sex up' to 16, but my argu¬ 
ment is that if you always had 
coeducation, you would get used to 
it On balance, I think I would have 
preferred coeducation." 

Dave Butler, 16. has no doubts. 
“Coeducation works in the sixth 
form, but in the lower forms boys 
are out to prove something to girls 
in lessons. You are more responsi¬ 
ble in the sixth form and boys 
certainly benefit" 


C oeducation is the only hon¬ 
est natural environment in 
which to educate children. 
Boys and girls of all ages, whether 
in home, classroom or playground, 
should grow up together on open, 
equal terms. Pupils from single-sex 
schools end up narrow, insecure 
and chauvinistic those from coed¬ 
ucational schools, rounded, open 
and setffolfiUed. able to make 
their way through the uncharted 
jungle of adult relationships with 
confidence and honesty. 

True or false? 

False. Nothing is ever that 
ample. And nothing is ever quite 
that easy, especially not in the 
world of education. No one system, 
however enlightened, can be best 
for all children. But those of us 
committed to (rather than merely 
involved in) coeducation share a 
belief that coeducated students of 
both sexes wiD receive a far richer 
and broader education — for the 
very presence of tiie other sex — 
than their single-sex counterparts. 

Parents are natural coeducators. 
They rear boys and giris alongside 

each other in the _ 

best possible of 
environments — ‘Tnpu 

the family. 

Schools, and the POf ,U . 

teachers within CaUl I 

them, can only > 

hope to recreate pOUlt C 

something of the r 

atmosphere of a cVi a rp 

good family. Ai 
their very best of -fWT 

course, they can 1CCI. 

extend it and add _ 

a quality of their 
own. Adults involved in this pro¬ 
cess of seeing children through 
adolescence and out into the world 
must fry to inspire them with the 
most important message of all — 
boys and girls are not the same, but 
they are, above all else, equal. 

Coeducation is not about finan¬ 
cial expediency, filling places, im¬ 
proving academic standards or 
even “civilising foe boys", al¬ 
though some of these may result It 
is a form of faith , shared and 
fostered at all levels of the com¬ 
munity. It is also a risky business. 
Unless a coeducational environ¬ 
ment can do this properly, without 
scrambling the message, then it 
would be better to have nothing to 
do with it 

Of course girls and boys are 
different They are made different¬ 
ly, and at no time is this foot more 
daily visible and more acutely 
obvious than during adolescence. 
They think differently, often arriv¬ 
ing at the same inteUectual conclu¬ 
sions but via quite different routes. 
They frequently behave different¬ 
ly, as a cursory glance at their use 
of free time wfl] testify. To suggest 
or pretend that they are the same is 
at best foolish and at worst 
harmful. It is these differences 


They respect 
each other’s 
point of view, 
share other’s 
feelings’ 


which make the coeducational 
classroom such an exciting and 
rewarding place, it is also these 
differences which make it so 
important for them to grow — 
intellectually, socially, emotionally 
and spiritually — alongside each 
other, learning to understand each 
other, respect each other's point of 
view, share each other's feelings. 

So wherein lies the risk? Not. 
surely, in those areas normally 
alluded to by advene publicists 
obsessed with birth control or 
league tables. There can be little 
doubt that in general a boy or girl 
from a coeducational school is 
better placed to deal with all 
aspects of relationships, less likely 
to succumb to intense and unman¬ 
ageable sexual entanglements, 
more used to valuing (he opposite 
sex as friends. There can also be 
little doubt that, whatever the 
tables of exam results may fry to 
imply, coeducated students of both 
sexes will be intellectually, if not 
always academically, at an advan¬ 
tage. Each has to much to learn 
from the other. 

_ The real risk 

lies elsewhere. 
‘eSPeCt Coeducation can 

r only work if the 

itViPr’c messages given 

' LI Iti j are clear and un- 

r - equivocal in par- 

IV16W, ticular the 

message that 
TtVlPf’Q girls and boys. 

JUAU 3 men and women 

nac’ of ei ^ al 

Llgo worth. If one sex 

is numerically 
“—— disadvantaged to 

the extent that it is obvious, if the 
ethos of the establishment favours 
one sex because of its history, 
traditions and heritage, if one of 
the sexes is seen to dominate the 
hierarchy, then that essential mess¬ 
age is lost Worse still a message of 
a quite different sort can be given, 
and much damage done as a 
result If teachers, the day-to-day 
role models within the school, are 
sending out confusing signals on 
this matter then these signals will 
not be lost on pupils. . 

If' one accepts that tiie most 
important things a child learns 
while at school are rarely from a 
book or a syllabus, then it surely 
most follow that the environment 
in which that learning takes place 
is of inestimable importance. 
Those of us involved in coeduca¬ 
tion should never forget this. We 
have it within ou r power to offer to 
the growing youngsters in our 
charge the most complete educa¬ 
tional experience possible, and this 
we must do with sensitivity, cour¬ 
age and care. 

Alison Willocks 

• The author is the deputy head af 
Bedales SchooL which has been co¬ 
educational since 1897. 


Why is 
school 
English 
in such 
a mess? 


Because “it has met the forms of 
interference Mr Lamont noted in the 
handling of the economy,” writes 
Professor Marilyn Butler, “short- . 
termism, reactivism, government by 
party managers and publicists.” 
The politics of English. 

This Friday in The TES. 


Lesson in salesmanship 


W hen tiie parents of 

prospective pupils 

visit Aldenham 
School near Elstree, north 
London, they will be given a 


As schools compete for more pupils, 
the hard sell to parents is at hand 


OUT JULY 2 


THE times EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 

8Qp Through newsagents every Friday 


highlighting its attractions. 

Pupils at surrounding prep 
schools receive newsletters 
telling them how their old 
friends who have moved on to 
Aldenham are faring. Masters 
at the same schools are likely 
to get phone calls from 
Aldenham teachers, extolling 
its virtues. 

At the same time, Aldenham 
is pushing its image as a 
“small caring and friendly" 
school and stressing its good 
record of “pastoral care" to the 
local community. It may not 
be the hard sell but it is an 
indication of the way a grow¬ 
ing number of independent 
schools are going. 

They are fighting to keep 
their share of an increasingly 
competitive market But there 
has also been a more interest¬ 
ing change. Three years ago. 
most schools which wanted to 
raise their profile were happy 
to leave it to the staff as part of 
their duties. 

It was at best haphazard. 
Now schools increasingly are 
going for a sharper, profes¬ 
sional edge by appointing 
marketing experts to the 
job. 

Aldenham appointed its 
first marketing manager. Jane 
Britton. last August While she 
was briefly a teacher, the hulk 
of her experience is in market¬ 
ing, first with the Squash 
Rackets Association and later 
■with Alan Fascoe Associates, 
where she promoted ice skat¬ 
ing, swimming and athletics. 
Aldenham advertised tiie job 
in Marketing Week. 

“My major aim is to in¬ 
crease tiie number erf pupils, 
but one of my roles within that 
is to improve tiie image of the 
school in the local commnn- 



“But perhaps more impor¬ 
tant has been the involvement 
of many of the teaching staff. 
This has meant a greater focus 
to what we are doing and a 
greater sense of purpose as we 
find ourselves pulling together 
as a team,” he says. 

There are areas where Mrs 
Britton will only tread ginger¬ 
ly. She gets the staff — her 
“area managers” — to tele¬ 
phone fellow teachers at prep 
schools as she believes they 
would “not take too kindly to a 
marketing manager ringing 
than up. It would be too much 
like a direct seH“ 

But this is likely to change. 
Declan OTMefll, who has been 
development director at Mal¬ 
vern Girls’ College for two and 
a half years, thinks the day of 
the hard sell is at hand. 
“Schools have got no choice. It 
is not just the smaller schools 
but also some prestigious ones 
who might have thought they 
had a god-given right to 
pupils." 
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Market view: Jane Britton hemes Aldenham’s image 


M r O'Neill also de¬ 
tects two worrying 
aspects of market¬ 
ing schools. He says: “I can see 
a time when the chfidrai are 
targeted, when advertise¬ 
ments are directed at the 
children rather than the par¬ 
ents, when schools will use 
images like a teddy bear as a 
selling point 

“You can also only package 
your product up to a certain 
point because once the parents 
step over the doorstep, they 
will see if you have created an 
illusion." 

This is a sufficient worry for 
Mr O’Neill to have put in train 
the country’s first association 
for school marketing manag¬ 
ers. It has no formal name yet 
but is likely to be called tiie 
Independent School Develop¬ 
ment Directors* Association. 

Stanley Slaughter 


ity,” Mrs Britton says. Her job 
includes a steady flew of 
“positive" press releases, the 
newAldenham News, which is 
sent to prep school pupils, 
open days, fee planned “press 
jack" fat parents, and adver¬ 
tising where possible. 

Former pupils, like Karren 
Brady (the school takes girls in 
the sixth form], now managing 
director of Birmingham Cny 
Football Chib, and well known 
parents of current pupils are 
being wheeled out for uplifting 
quotes. 

But there is also a definite 
“corporate" image—a phrase 
which slips her lips occasion¬ 
ally.. All advertisements cany 
the strapline “small caring, 
friendly". Soon all notepaper 
will have a standard heading. 


with tiie school’s black and 
gold logo in the comer. 

The reaction to Mrs Britton 
in the school is one of accep¬ 
tance. Her background as a 
teacher and her sporting 
prowess — sIk is tiie Surrey 
women's champion at squash 
and a county player for 12 
years — make her welcome in 
the staffroom, while parents 
and governors are happy to 
see the school take a profes¬ 
sional approach. 

Michael Higginbottom, the 
headmaster, whose qualifica¬ 
tions indude an American 
MBA, says Mrs Britton’s ap¬ 
pointment has . already 
brought marked benefits by 
dearly defining what the 
school stands for and where it 
is going. 



Business Design Centre 
52 Upper Street, ( 
Islington, 
London N1 

Nearest Tube: Angel 
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July 6th 10.00-17.00 
July 7th, 10.00-19.00 
July 8th, 10.00-17.00 


for further defails call free on 
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TEACHING IN SINGAPORE 

The Ministry of Education (Singapore) invites applications from 
graduates of English Language or Literature with Diploma-in-Education 
to teach in secondary and post secondary schools in Singapore 

on a contract basis. 



1. Applicants must possess:- 

(a) at least a general degree with English Language or 
Literature as a major subject 

(b) an acceptable Diploma-in-Education qualification or 
equivalent teacher training qualification; and 

(cj at least 5 years of relevant teaching experience in a 

secondary school. 

2m Selected candidates are expected to assume duty in 
Singapore in 1994 and to be posted to secondary and 
post secondary schools to teach students aged between 
13 and 19 years old. The syllabi and examinations that 
the students are preparing for a reu¬ 


sing apo re Cambridge 
GCE'O' Level: 


Singapore Cambridge 
GCE *A' Level: 


English Language 
Subject 1120 
English Literature 
Subject 2010 
General Paper 
Subject 8003 
English Subject 9002 


3. The remuneration package is 
as follows: 

• Competitive monthly gross salaries ranging from 
about SS1530 to S$4910 (£622 to £1998). 

• Annual Variable 'Component' as payable to serving 
Government officers. 

• Subsidised Medical Benefits. 



• A tax-fiable contract gratuity at 25% of last drawn . 
gross salary tor completed months of service. 

• Free passage to Singapore on first appointment and 
return air passage on completion of contract 

■ Interest-free seffling-irHoan of SS6000 (£2442). 

• A once-only commuted baggage allowance of S$28Q 
(£TW). 

• A once-only commuted board and lodging allowance 
according to marital status ranging from SS300 to 
5S650 (£123 to £265). 

• A housing allowance according to marital status 
ranging from SST200 to SS1800 (£489 to £733). 

NottoEl -SS2.458 

(The quoted exc ha nge rata is subject to change) 

4. Application forms and brochures can be obtained or 

requested front- 

Teachar Recruitment Unit 
Singapore High Commission 
16 Kbmevton Street 
London SW1X8ES 
Tel: 071-235 4562 

3. Interviews are scheduled to be held in London in 

Sept/Oct 53. 

6. Applications dose T7tfi July 1993. Those who have 

applied in the earlier exercise need not re-apply 


Exciting Opportunities in Surprising Singapore 
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KINGSTON MBA 


The KiMSion MBA » a 

programme ot ia > , 

choise from two ways ot Jntihiui^ 

Evening 

A 2 : ; year programme w ith lectures 
twice weekly 

- The programme starts in January 

Open Learning 

- 2 wars of individual study & group 
work: imensive weekend tuition 
once a month 

_ Programmes start in- March & . 
September 

This MBA i< designed for biwy 
managers w ho value their tiine. 
Students can earn a high quahtv MBA 
in a minimum of 2 years of hard woo.- 

For details please ring = 

Louise Tanner on 081547 7120 

<1 N fi S T 0 N 

UNIVERSITY, 

QUALITY COURSES, QUALITY EDUCATION 


pot 


/ 
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Bellerbys College 

INDEPENDENT SIXTH FORM EDUCATION 

Director 


Exciting new post for Educationalist and Senior 
Manager at dynamic Independent Sixth Form College. 


THE_ COLLEGE 

♦ Founded in 1959. Bellerbys has centres at 
Hove and Hastings. 

♦ Currently 250 students studying for GCSE, 
A levels and Foundation Courses for 
University entry. 

70% of students from overseas - large 
residential element. 

THE POSITION 

♦ Senior role in management team. Assisted 
by Principal in directing academic and 
pastoral programmes. 

♦ Responsibility for staff, student numbers 
and financial viability of college. 



♦ Leading to active role in PR and Marketing. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

♦ Graduate with first hand experience of 
senior school curriculum and University 
entrance requirements. 

♦ Successful educational management 
experience and business acumen. 

♦ Must have international outlook, energy 
and commitment. 


Please write, enclosing full cv. Ref M2338 
54 Jermyn Street, London SW1Y 6LX 




London 071 493 6392 
Bristol 0272 291142 - Glasgow 041 204 4334 
Aberdeen 0224 638080 • Slough 0753 819227 
Birmingham 021233 46S6 • Manchester 0625 539953 


Whoever said Law was easy? 


Sobody Bo: dwotms &e best possible Uw steal 
Sr yon UJUnd Bv falls «ri! hdp. 

Hofbocs CoBcgr pranks t craqac kgd (dncatna. 

Vie oflc 3 xr LIB Hoooun Drew preg Mim cs 
thii ret loaxocd far taimic excrikm. Our 
Sttegais Sir fansaxaie tsa farther rehafahr reran. 

Courses wcnfc&r dessned to wi (he needs at 
tbc as&rdci; vat. any inspire apbaes on offer 
Pet yac CorattK gsdncB nd a structured 
oracuium mat nSno jsr pi cpuel far the 
naouts ot nauunators md fully mod far thor 
ferare careers 

SpecaJy mstr an Ms and count aatcrtiJ 
■■At acre ange on produced far 

J>icrSndjW( are «fud*d m Che fan. And with 
*oe fats ra wing tt ordj £1750 pa. Inuadatoiy 


treat comnbutfan X695 plus an ULB 

gritted thratuh Hribora offco hue rikic far nut* 
Our tadereerad is mariofe Kfh pare rates, 
pnrwinnind pafannancct and 30 jas ot tradsng 
and amt far Sudeats hare rriiiin— 1 tt mate 
Hobm Ihe UK's top iadrpcndMt taw crikae. 

IT you would Uv to End out era*, phase rend 
dealt of yaarqiafificabtKH to: 



HOLBORN COLLEGE 

JNOreknlMLIretolMItt 

MtlMHMritoltHBWT 


ST. ANTONY’S COLLEGE 
University of Oxford 
INSTRUCTORSHIP IN ARABIC 

Applications are invited for this poot 
which is tenable from 1 October 1980 or 
as soon as possible thereafter. The 
appointment is for one year in the firttt 
instance with the possibility of renewti for 
a further period ot two years, stipend on 
the scale of £12,828 - £15,796. The chittas 
of the post are to provide instruction fen 
Arabic for students at both undergraduate 
and graduate level In the Univarsity's 
Faculty of Oriental Studies. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the 
Bursar, St Antony's College, Oxford. OX2 
6JF, to whom applications should be sent 
not later than 30 July 1993. It is Interred to 
hold interviews for the post in mid-August 
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J 
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CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 

CO-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING 
SCHOOL - HORSHAM, SUSSEX 

Founded in 1SS2« CfaDiA nwpj^ i Hitijre fimriiy 

dm ifarn to provide edocoioari areeDan in so ethos of care for 
children of famBin in need aged 11 -18. Fee coottisinom ore 
retsted to dre famity incoare and ranee fiom nS far bailiei whose 
gnwi inoocnc is lea rina jCHUMO to £9^0S ps. far faeaKcs whox 
«roo Income is over £38^400. 


M -0-~ TRAINING FOR JOBS 
Special courses For 

Graduates & Gap year 


V Intensive Typing V DTP 

V Word processing V Windows 

V Spreadsheets V Graphics 

V Databases V Audio 

V Computer Programming 
- C & C++ • Cobol • dBase • Pascal 

Adsonfati svrihU. sl*o si Sbah Prira Inri. 

ApplicHfaos «e weteame from any Emilia who fad Urn duar 
chtHttn, buji or ^uU, htnrfit front s 

funk* mfirmetim firm; Admiawm Officer, Chris’, Horpiud, 
Benlmm, WricSkatK RH13 TTKrafe MM 211293 


TLine SHand JULY & SEPT 


C tty <S Quads - NVQ - RSA - LCCI Exam Centra 
Small teaching Groups • Guaranteed Skills 


071 242 0566 i 



Centra d lO RYA/rrrp/Dn 

nag a nc 

WYA/DTt? 

awn to aon 

1 WonawKM. For Ml 

PMm. fin or cub 

tonne C8IVTD ad d Scbool 


r inyirnr i ■ ■w’BiBfcjafi i 


SGMCOi. of infcrva ^;o^. srsT€H 


MSc Programme 
information Systems 

Tha pR^gramme n for nanppn and 
prsiprcove managerx who wnh to b« 

able TO design, implement and muntain 
cffecov* Difomacan systems widrn 
then- exxupanjes. fc razejrztes study 
with fafl-ome work t far ough one week 
modules (ncrmaily aka met 2-3 
years) and a work-based protect with 
faB academe support. 

Choicr of specialisation areas indude: 
e Systems and Mana g ement 
e Mentation Strategy 

• Systems Engineering 

# Knowl e d g e-based Infor ma tion Systems 

<J H G S T 0 H 

UNIVERSITY 




NORTH BRIDGE 
HOUSE 


DEGREE COURSES 

EanaBicbaiM^Mider’iiorDeaontodcpK by utthnng year Bend 
oorii cupcrican. No taidtaey reqund. Mlcmtos are aDocmd far iB 
wriuwHr »4M re » 1totowlHed miiiwniiw ,Vrwa 
bdp yea shpia tint rial dtgrw qualifatiqn rn uiri y by dhnw 
lu»re^Oet p H i ga»i ire d<fiw ctad»totf nnwBMdawaMd»pnca 
who km already eumd mt denoor towanb tliwr «m godb. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE UNIVERSnY 
Dapc Ti, faiw| baaB C y i riid P iun k . 

T* *«MW l<» Foe .451MIMI4 


Seol ne S dfao nb 

HxmpAtaod ft Rectofi ■ 
FUffc 

Cff»h8.t«ri to Iriritog 
(MdMBMMd day Ktael 
CKJ. p»db) o&n ■ «<and 
cdtoooa fer diadtUB & e»2V> 

™* Sdw£*"GCSa 
For ftudrer iufaiiidtiwi rnnnrt 


LendeaNVl 7AB 

Tat 671 - 3C7 42C4 


Bmamw; 

Bradfleld College 

Ifar September 1993 a gd toate teacher of Hktory. A 
- _ J» »take pen in tl* oido m«e of estmxaitiwdn 
»wm of a hr* bo ulwq acbool it cmoohL 

HtortfirM CbBqw ofay seek; accommodation inflaMc. 

Aw fati OMd j l S cv-ancl thejanes of two referees should be 

(Teb 8734 744203). 


•ml . 


DnM at MW Art CmBtry. 

wane C n tric mu n a nte . 

Funner ddias * Mr Mokmere 

0706 TUBW OdrU 


LEGAL & PUBLIC NOTICES 


071-782 7344 


LEGAL NOTICES 


O F O'Connor A CO. LM. The 

Insolvency Act and Rulm 1986 

In accordance wlBi Rule A. 106 

I. Laurence Joaaf Baatir ot Baehr 

Lubbock Fine, Russell Bedford 

Hows. CHy Forum. 280 Qty 

Road, London EClV 2QO. dve 

notice IM on ai Juns 19931 was 

appointed Liquidator of D F 

O-Connar A Co. Ltd by ramlu- 

ttora of membem and crodtwra. 

Notice b Krreoy #ven OW the 

crMlKira of the above named 

company, wwefi Is Damn vedun- 

inrtly wonua up. are required, on 

or before 31st July 1993 to send 

in iMtr full Cnrfsaan and sur¬ 

names. tireir addressee and 
descriptions. Ml aanleulan Of 

ihotr debts or claims, and Uie 

names and addnenes of Ondr 

Solid tors itf any), to the under- 

signed Lwumce Jo«f Baefirof 

Russell Bedford House.. Ctty 

Forum. 250 City Road. London 

ECiv SCO. tbs Ltoiddator of «ho 

sold company, and. If so required 

by notice in writing mxn Die mid 

Liquidator, are. personalty, or by 

iholr Solid tors, to come In and 

0MVW tneir debts or ccaims at 

sudi time and place os shall be 

m e dH ed In such notice, or In 

default thereof llw win ba 

excluded from me benera of any 
dbolDUiton. 

EMadl 23 June 1993 

Laurence Josef Baehr. 

Liquidator. 


i FumislMn LlmUcd 

rSK™nM* , ?Sna PrtSsFJto- 

^ assess 

ZSU W VSUJSS 

Ss NtMPl. Wertmmsttr 


Receivers: R 1*6*9 •to* 
Dmnwr t office MJdar nos: Z322 
bJS 66951. Address: Sint Hoy- 
^18 Bauer StroH. London 
W1M IDA- _ 


LANGLEY GARDEN 
(JNTHE LTD 

RcsMcnd number: 1121728. 

Former company name: Marsdcn 

Nunertea Ltd. Nature of busmens: 

Garden Centre. Trade cJaMflca- 

don: 22. Dale of appointment of 

admtatscratlYc receivers: 21 June 

1993. Name of person appointing 

tbe adramlsmctve receivers: 
St a n da rd Chattered Bank. Jotnl 

Administrative RwHwra J A 

Talbot and A D Lewis fomce 

holder nor 2731 and B7I6J of 

Arthur Andersen. PO Box 56. 

1 Surrey S u r e! London WC2R 

2NT. 


Ntxwe of appauiuoani 
of bautaaior 

Voluntary winding up Grednora 

Porsuam is section 109 or 

Tna in solvency Act 1986 
Company Number: Z70O1SS. 

NOAM Of company: Transatlantic 

Leisure Corporation limited. 
Nature of buslnns: Markenna 

Hobday Ownership Address of 

retfstored office: Trwlot House 

186.192 High Road. mom. Essex. 

KS1 UO- Type of LkraMattom 

QrodUon Votuniary. Liquidator. 

R A Segal A Sogal & Co. Trevtot 

House 166-192 HJflti ftoao. ttfonl. 

Essex IQi tJQ. Office Holder No: 

002686- Dale of appointment: 21 

June 199& By whom appointed: 

TTM'Montbem & QMWrs. 

Date: 21 June 1993. 


Notice of appointment 
Of liquidator 

Voluntary winding up Creditor* 
Pursuant to section 109 of 

The Insolvency Act 1986 
Company Number tw ain . 
Name cf company: Pace Prim 

Services EM- Nature of business: 

Printers. Addram of rwinmd 

«am. Trevtot House HK-in 
HWi Rood. PtonL Ew«c. 1C1 
;jq. Type at LtoutoMan: C«m 

tera votin flory. 

■0—^.1 a Cup e* * ° B - Trevtot 

SS. )Vi« 

Entx tot 1 JO. OWto* 

002686. Date ■Wtotobnowt: 21 

Juno iW^fe'Wjtorowpointod- 

The Mombera * 

Date: ii June 1993. 


LEGAL NOTICES 


Notice ot appointment 
of umbdator 

Voluniary winding up Creditors 
Pursuant lo section 109 of 
The Insolvency Aft 1986 
Company Number. 1806932. 
Name of company: Mark Paul 
Can Limited. Nature of business: 
Second hand car doofam. Address 
0» registered ofDoe: Trevtol House 
186-192 High Road. Dtortt. EtMX. 
■Cl 1JQ. Type of Uouldation: 
Creditors Voluntary, liquidator-. 
R A Saga! A Segpl * Co. Trevtot 
House 186-192 Mgti ROM. Ilford. 
Eases KSI 1JQ. Oftico Hoider No. 
002686. Date of appointment: 10 
June 1993. By whom appointed: 
Tho Members ti Creditors Date: 

10 June 1993. 


OCT AD LTD 

Registered number- 1949032. 
Nature M huHranc Vehicle 
Manufacturer. Trade etoMflCB. 
tion: n. Dole of appointment of 
adrsteUdranve receiven; 21 June 
1995. Name of person appointing 
the administrative recatvers: 
Stendord Chartered Bonk. Joint 
Atmumurative R w i»tw J A 
TanxR and A D Lewis l office 
holder no« 2731 aim 6716) of 
Arthur Andersen. PO Box 66, 

I Surrey Street London wczr 
2NT._ 


STAR WEST INVESTMENT 

HOLDINGS LTD 
RoguwrM number: 6697U. 
Nature of hudnee: HtMtUng Com- 
parry. Trade doMfleatkai: 38. 

Date of appolntnum of adnunia- 

trativc receivers-. 21 and 22 June 

1993, Name of pe r son appoi n ting 

the a dminist r a tive receivers: 
Standard C ha rtered Bank. Joint 

Administrative Receivers: J A 

Tpttoi and A D Lewis (office 

holder nor: 2731 and 6716) of 

Arthur Andersen. PO Bax S3 1 

Storey Strew. London WC2R 
ENT. 


THE INSOLVENCY ACT 1986 

Aires uMrreo 
Company Number: 1874262 

NOTICE B HEREBY GIVEN 
pumuani to Section 46ili of me 

said Act that on 14m June wm 

mid ShieoetiM PCA ana Paul m 

Davie ACA wore pppofntod Joint 

AdmUdstraCve RccaNera of me 

Oompany by Bonk 


of BarM* ouufcil ng Fuwd and 

noatmo Ghorgea over Ihe Assets 

and undartahing of the Company. 


RAYMOND L SLUCOGK 
* SON LTD 

On Adinb tMradve Receivership' 

NOTICE IS HEREBY OVEN. 

pursuant to Section 48 of the 

tneolwcncy Act 1986. that a meet¬ 

ing at the crcfBl w a ot me atone 
named company will be MU at 

BDO Binder Hamlyn. 20 OM Bat- 

toy. London LOOM THH on ISOt 

July 1993 M 10.30 am for the 

P to PQj e*m e n tio n ed bisection48 

and 49 of Uie raid Act. 

A creditor te entiUed to vote at 
Uds memno only in 
a) he has forwarded to the Joint 

Admlntetralive fimfwen. P R 

Svtues and J R Km of BDO Wndcr 

Hambm. 20 DM Batiey. London. 

CC4M TBH not later than 12.00 

noon on the butincse day before 

the meeting, details ta writing of 

the dew that he dolma to be due 

to htm from the company, and the 

Balm has been duly admutod for 

the purpose or cnll Dement lo vole. 

and 

■hi mere has been lodtoed w ith 
the Joint Atimmtsraive 
Receivers any proxy widen me 

creditor intends to be used on Ms 

behalf. 

Unsecured cred i t o rs may 
Obtain, free of charge, a copy ot 
the Administrative Receivers 
report by wmog to P R Sykes of 

BDO Binder Hamlyn at me above 

noaress quoting reference SB/aO. 

P fl Syka , 

Joint Adnanewraove Receiver 


TEXCEN LIMITED 
Notice is hereby oven, ponu- 

asi to Ssetton 98 of the insol¬ 

vency An 1986. mat a M ee ting of 
Creditor* of the above-named 

company win to held at B Baker 

Street Londou WiM IDA on 9 

A*- 1993 at 10.46 hr* hr Ihe 

purposes mentioned to Sections 

99. too and tOl of me said ACL 

A u*t pf names and addressed of 

the calumny's creditors win be 

ovsttoMe for inspection free of 

etmege st B Baker Strew. London 

WIM IDA on T a 8 July 1993. 

Dated tufa 23 day of Jaw 1993 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 

Martin a Btootx Df i cttor 


LEGAL NOTICES 


THE INSOLVENCY RULES 1980 
RULE 4.106(11 
Coles Me n ew e a r (London! dc 
- hi Creditors' vatantorv 

Uqvddatlea - 

1 HEREBY GIVE NOTIQL that L 

Sara Dayman. Licensed tnsol- 

vency Practitioner, of Slay Hay¬ 

ward. B Baker Street. Lenten 
WIM IDA. wa* aopobited UqW- 

daur of me above named com¬ 

pany on 16 June 1993. All debts 
end aamd BMtdd be sent to nw at 

the above address. 

All credfl or s who hair not 

already done no are touted to 

prove thetr dew* to writing to me. 

No iunher public aovertaement 

of knvtfadan lo proi-e acta wdl be 

atiren. 

Dated: 29 June 1993 
Sara Dayman. Lkniidsier. 


THE INSOLVENCY RULES 1986 
RULE 4.106) I) 

W e« ia m 23 United 
■ In Creditor*' voiuntsiv 
Ltguiaaaon - 

I HEREBY atVE NOTICE UIM I. 
R HocfetoQ. Lteonesd bttehency 
PmaikiBcr. of suv Hayward, a 
Baker SbeeL London WIM IDA. 

Lltoddator Of tbe 


above named company an 22 
June 1993. AB debts and datons 
should be mm to ms ai me sows 


AB nfllsn who h*if not 
already done «o are trmuo to 
prove thdr debts in writing to me. 
NO rurlher paBbe advertisement 
ef tii vlutDcn to prena debts win tie 
riven. 

Dated: 22 June 1993 
R Monona mrattiMor. 


Who offers 
a Saturday CPE? 

(just Holbom) 

The Holbom College comics for the Common 
Professional Etamnution are tui^it on Saturdays. This Is 
unique. No other college offers a Satmday CPE option. 

K means that while you are studying tar your CPE 
i probably with Bar Finals or LPC in your sights] you can hold 
down a full-tiiae job. In otberwords you can earn as you learn. 
And. unlike evenh^ classes, yon don’t haw to attend lectures 
after a long day in tbe office. 

The full two year course (three subjects a yeafl costs just 
£900 px-And this price indudes Holbom"s unique range of 
CPE texts and amrse 

Ofcourse value ftnunooey is nogood an Its awn. You will be 
looking for results. We take this seriously. So seriously that 
over the years we have run die programme. v*e haw. 
maintained consistently high pass rates. 

This is achieved through Hoi born's carefully developed 
sty le a( teaching, whkh means constant professional guidance 

and flcoMe courses that are designed to meet the needs of die 

indKidual 

Flexibility. laJue formoney. academic ordkncE these are 
our haOmarics. And we believe they make the CPE at Holbom 
the most worthwhile Saturday you'll ever spend. 

f.XadUsoundoaaactHmaebgahavaoi aatattoma.tkmt 



£180 per subject l 

Ifyeo wobU Bhcta Bad oat m 
the Sc|Wbb- lifaf T) 

HOLBORN COLLEGE 

2N GreshaanS Read. Lmfaa WU SRtf 
E*L 071-385 3377 Rea 071-381 3S77 Uc 266386 


TRANSCRAFT LTD. 


Noh» Ot MriMK VeMCJe 
DesKto. Trade ctoKtflcaOai: 46 

Dsie at oppotnonenl or admfnti- 

traitvw recti ven; 21 JvAc 1993. 

Name of p er ron appointing the 

atimtotomutve receiver*; Sun- 


Joint 

Admfntomivr Recsfvm J A 

TaObM fend A D Lvwtfe tetik* 

holder boc 2731 atm OTibi of 

Arttiar Andcncn. P G Box SB. 1 

Storey street. Londo n WC2R 

2NT. 


/ :tti"ii.i"C *>rf/f/'f* 
lnlLTn.l(inii;it 


Courses in France 

Ganjany, Spaki, 

Italy and UK. 



oxfowjudcoutt 

BUSMESS C8UE6E 

Training For TtwEiroJote 

4r Franrii and Spanish 
CT nggfCoursM 


★ I 

Sr Job nooKiwria 
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University of Nottingham 
Department of Psychiatry 

C^air of Clinical 
Neuropsychology 

Appbcaoons are mured from psytf lotocpsts with a good honours 
degree and a quahficaoon in cknical psychology, approved by the 
■ Bnosh Rsychotogicaf Society, har the ppu of Professor of Cbnicai 
Neuropsychofogy m the Department of Psychiatry (Head of 
Department Professor E Szabadi). 

This ts 3 new position funded joindy by me University of 
Nottingham and the General Psychiatry and Psychotherapy 
Directorate of the Nottingham Healthcare Urac. The post has been 
established m order (ij to initiate the development of a new 
neuropsychiatric service in collaboration with the Professor of 
Psychiatry. Professor E. fcabadr. [2] to estabfch a new bne of research 
in neuropsychology m cottaboratron with the Neuroscience Group of 
the Department of Psychiatry, m an attempt to bridge the gap 
between the basic neurosaences. behawounai sciences and clinic,d 
psychiaoy: (3) to contribute to teaching on the behaviounai science 
teaching programme of the Department of Psychiatry. ( 4 ) to 
contribute to the teaching of neuropsychology and neuroscience* m 
the new MSc in Psychiatry course of the Department of Psychuriy 

Candidates should possess a higher research-based degree fug 
Ph.D) in addition, the person appointed should have (!) prown track 
record n original research (including the aWrty to raise research funds 
and supervise research students); [ 2 } cbnieaf experience m 
neuropychologlcaf assessment. (3j experience in teaching * 
undergraduae and postgraduate levels. Duo« delude c'ontnUiuon 
to t»th the undergraduate and poslgrad-^e teaching programm* 
of the department, research m collaboration both within and outsule 
the department, dimcai wort: (setting up of the new service ana 
undertaking neuropsychotog^ assessmeno; three sessions) 
administration. Sala^winbeonmenorKlinicai professorial 
scale (minimum £32.343). 

informal enqumes may be made to Protest* E 
Szabadi (0602) 709336. 

RjnherdetafcandappNca^ 
later man 6th Ajgust 1993, may be obtained from 
ihePesonnef Office. Unwe^of^ 

UrwersQrf^rk. Nooxigham NG72f?D. 

(Tel: 0602 515781) Ref Noe M 1662 . 
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SSit 11 jS- Ben Preston raises 

a question mark 


X A. lion boards has cast new’ 
light on the tow that trauraatised 
parents, pupils and politicians last 
summer. The question raised by the. 
bland words of government advisers 
is straightforward: did the furore 
over GCSE standards shield atten- 
tion from the gold standard of die 
education system, the A level? 

fbr five days last August teenagers 
basked in the glory of the best-yet 
GCSE results, indicating that most 
entrants achieved the equivalent of 
an O-fevd pass. 

Hie exam, a Conservative inven¬ 
tion designed to broaden access to 
recognised qualifications and im¬ 
prove motivation, was seen to be 
driving up standards. The annual 
rumbles-of discontent from mostly 
right-wing critics arguing "more 
means worse" were mined. 

Then John Fatten, the education 
secretary, created havoc. He pub¬ 
lished extracts of an inspectors' 
report which declared "limited confi¬ 
dence" in the results. It concluded 
gravely: “The evidence could point to" 
a gradual erosion of standards since 
the. introduction of the GCSE in 
1988." 

The upshot was chaos. Examina¬ 
tion group switchboards were 
jammed with enquiries about the 
worth of qualifications supposed to 
be a passport to the sixth-form or 
employment. Opponents seized the 
opportunity to demand GCSEs be 
scrapped. The Commons education 
select co mmi ttee summon ed Mr Pat- ■ 


over the examination 
which should be a 
passport to further 
education 


die new system, with access to all 
stages of the examination process 
guaranteed to tiie Office of Standards 
m Education, the successor to Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate. 

Last week, the uneasy peace was 
disturbed. Hie School Examinations 
and Assessment Council (Seac) pub¬ 
lished reports scrutinising the three 
core ..GCSE subjects of En g lish . 
mathematics and science, together 
with an evaluation of A and AS levels. 
The contrast was compelling. Each 
GCSE report conducted that the 
evidence showed the examining 
groups were "an the whole providing 
successful examinations". Pointedly, 
there was no such blessing for A arid 
AS levels. 


T he investigation into A and 
AS levels highlighted some 

most serious of these was 
marking. The Seac study—based on 
18 separate scrutiny reports covering 
14 subjects and 48 syllabuses for 
examinations sat by more than 
128.000 candidates last summer — 


ten for an explanation. In turn, he ■ found that only half of the guidelines 


Testing times: the A level might be failing students like tins 


warned of a "public explosion of 
anger* unless swift action was taken. 

Inevitably, the rhetoric lost its edge 
as hysteria subsided. The inroectors* 
report when, published in faff. ac¬ 
knowledged its criticisms were nei¬ 
ther new nor easy to solve. After 
consultation, Mr Patten responded in 
January with a compulsory code of 
practice to standardise marking and 
increase the accountability of the five 
GCSE boards in England and Wales. 
Independent assessors will monitor 


issued to examiners to maintain 


simple factual details, at the expense 
of analysis and evaluation. "Similar 
marks were not always awarded for 
tasks of similar difficulty and in some 
cases tasks of different difficulty were 
awarded the same marks which 
closed down the opportunities for 
discriminating between candidates." 
noted the study. 

Others were poorly written, or 
failed to give dear guidance about 
how examiners should assess work 
which exceeded the specified length 
or detail the accuracy required in 
results of calculations. 

Hie study also highlighted concern 
that there were significant differences 
in what was demanded of candidates 
who chose different optional papers 
or questions. Procedures for dealing 
with poor spelling, syntax and pre¬ 
sentation alio varied. 

Hie examiners remain phlegmatic 
under fire. George Turnbull, a 
spokesman for the Southern Examin¬ 
ing Group, one of the largest GCSE 
boards, likens reaction to such stud¬ 
ies to that of first-time buyers 
receiving a surveyor's report on their 
•dream house. Their initial horror at 
the catalogue of faults soon ebbs with 
the realisation that most are minor 
and the surveyor is mindful of any 
future comeback. 

But the study has heightened fears 
that the quality of A levels might be 
eroding. Dr John Marks, a member 
of Seac, describes the findings as 
worrying and says action should be 
considered to safeguard standards. 
He argues: "A level 15 an examination 
of great importance and must be 
defended. Last summer it was neces¬ 
sary to order an inquiry and establish 
a mandatory code erf practice for 


mmmnn standards promoted accu-. examination boards to tighten stan- 


rate and consistent marking . Fifteen 
out of their 18 reports recommended 
action and detailed ways of improv¬ 
ing marking schemes. The most 
freqnmt weakness was that schemes 
were over-prescriptive and did not 
make allowance for the range of 
acceptable answers from candidates. 

Seme guidelines for examiners also 
tended to over-reward elementary 
skills, such as recall of relatively 


dards in GCSEs. Perhaps it is time to 
do the same for A levels." 

Certainly, the evidence of rising 
pass rates throws doubt on the 
government mantra that A levels 
provide an immutable standard. 

Ministers have already taken note. 
In December, they ordered an inves¬ 
tigation of this summer’s A-level 
examinations in the same way as for 
GCSEs last year. 


Is Britain putting enough emphasis on career guidance? John O’Leary looks at the latest developments 


< maing maps 
to the future 


C areers guidance, once 
the Cinderella of the 
education service, is 
suddenly the subject of un¬ 
precedented attention. The 
shape of the system is about to 
alter radically, but last week 
business leaders called for 
farther change and this week 
will see a new prescription. 
With skiffs shortages per- 

unemplc^tent the neeti for 
informed careers advice has 
been highlighted in successive 
reports. Record demand for 
places at this week's Schools' 
Fair and next week's London 
Graduate Recruitment Fkir, 
both sponsored by The Times, 
underlines the wider concern. 

Legislation will soon re¬ 
move the local authority mo¬ 
nopoly on tiie careers service, 
putting contracts out to tender. 
At the same time, the curricu¬ 
lum review commissioned by 
John Patten, the education 
secretary, will revive debate on 
schools careers advice. 

Business leaders, represent¬ 
ed by the CBI, want ministers 
to give the subject more com¬ 
petition. using vouchers as the 
currency for a new market in 


CAREER choices determine 

• how we spend a major part of 
l our lives and much of the 
■ contribution we make to the 
: society in which we live. They 
; also determine, to a significant 

: degree, the kind of people we 
become. 

In the past the role of 
guidance services has been 
limited. Choices have been 
determined largely try social 
forces and by selective pro¬ 
cesses within education and 
employment. Guidance ser¬ 
vices have tended to be a kind 
of switch mechanism at the 
transition from 1 education to* 
employment They have ac¬ 
cordingly tended to be mar¬ 
ginal in position and low in 
status. 

Now the situation may be 
changing. Guidance is higher 
; on the public-policy agenda 
: than ever before. This is 
linked to more profound 
changes within education and 
; employment which are reflect¬ 
ed in the shift of attention to 
: the concepts of learning and of 
work. Learning takes place in 
: many settings, not just educa¬ 
tional ones; 

The concept of “career" is 
also bang redefined. Increas¬ 
ingly, it : is viewed in broad 
terms, not as a structure (for 
' example* a career in engineer¬ 
ing) but as a process, to 
: describe an individual's life¬ 
time of learning and work. 
‘This view changes radically 
tiie role of careers guidance, u 

• "career" is a process owned by 
the individual just as "team- 


guidance. Hiey are also back¬ 
ing a National Council for 
Careers and Educational 
Guidance, which will be 
(haired by Sir Christopher 
Ball, the director of learning at 
the Royal Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts. Man¬ 
ufactures and Commerce. 
Minister have given their 
approval for tiie establishment 
of a council but will not 
be making it a government 
booty. 


H oward Davies, the 
OBI'S director gener¬ 
al, launching a report 
on the subject at a conference 
in London last week, said 
research had shown that a 
mismatc h between skiffs and 
jobs was responsible for up to 
a third of all unempfoymoiL 
"People can now expect to 
change careers four or five 
times during their working 
lives. This means that aff 
individuals, whatever their 
age or social background, 
need to have access to first- 
class careers guidance, not just 
when leaving school or coll¬ 
ege, but throughout their 
working lives." 


The use of credits, allowing 
individuals to choose where to 

seek careers guidance, would- 
ensure that pulrfic money was 
directed to services actually 
provided, rather than support¬ 
ing bureaucracy. The market 
could be controlled locally by 
training and enterprise 
councils. 

The OBI'S report, A Credit 
to Your Career , also calls for 
careers education to became 
part of tbe.national curricu¬ 
lum. rather than a "cross¬ 
curricular theme”. Schools 
would be given guidelines on 
tbe content of lessons to take 
place over the last three years 
cf campulsQxy schooling. 

Many of the same develop¬ 
ments are proposed in tius 
week's report far the National 
Commission on Education, 
whkh is summarised below. 

Valerie Bayliss, the head of 
youth and education policy at 
the employment department, 
said t hat ministers would be 
reluctant to impose a single 
model of careers guidance. 
Local services ware already 
coping with enormous 
changes, both from the im¬ 
pending reform and the in- 



Seeking guidance: a student receives advice at die Schools’ Fair last year 




A summary of the National 
Commission on Education’s report 


ing" and "work” are, then 
guidance needs to be ongoing, 
and central not peripheral 

The case for radical im¬ 
provements in-guidance provi¬ 
sion is justified by the benefits 
it brings to individuals and to 
social equity. But it is further 
supported by evidence con¬ 
cerning its public economic 
benefits. 

What is needed is a national 
strategy on guidance far learn¬ 
ing and work with three 
facets: 

■ Careers edu¬ 
cation -and 
guidance as an. 
integral part 
both of schools 
and of post- 
compulsory 
education. 

• Career dev¬ 
elopment as an 
integral part of 

all employment provision. 

• Adult access to neutral ca¬ 
reers guidance. 

Careers education and guid¬ 
ance should occupy a pivotal 
rote in schools. Careers educa¬ 
tion and guidance are official¬ 
ly defined within the National 
Curriculum as constituting 
one component of five cross¬ 
curricular themes, from age 5 
to age 16. These themes are. 
however, structurally weak 
and difficult, to implement, 
and can erode specialist provi¬ 


sion without putting anything 
of substance in its place. 

The crucial support services 
from LEA advisers and the 
like are beginning to disinte¬ 
grate; and the Technical and 
vocational Education Initia¬ 
tive (TVEI). the contractual 
nature of which is largely 
responsible for keeping ca¬ 
reers work actively on schools’ 
agenda, has now passed its 
resource peak and is due to 
end in 1997. 

What is needed is a dear 
statement of 
entitlement, 
visible to pupils 
and parents, 
delivered 
through a ca¬ 
reers coordina¬ 
tor and 
evaluated as 
part of school 
inspections. 

Curriculum provision 
should start from the age erf 
five to develop pupils’ concepts 
of work roles and to counteract 
restrictive stereotypes. Specific 
timetabled provision should 
start at the age of 13 at the 
latest 

Every secondary school 
should have a careers coordi¬ 
nator. It is a crucial role. 
Coordinators need to be of 
sufficient seniority to carry out 
their managerial rede, and to 
be adequately trained, A re¬ 



creased numbers staying on in 
education beyond 16. 

•The Schools’ Fair runs from 
Wednesday to Friday at the 
Business Design Centre, in 
Islington, north London. Open 
10am to 430pm. A late session 
has been provided for parents 
from 6 to 830pm on Wednes¬ 
day. The London Graduate 
Recruitment Fair will follow at 
tbe same venue on July 6, 7 
and 8. 


cent survey found that “the 
quantity of caress guidance 
training, remains a national 
disgrace". 

Employers are being en- 

ST® check" credits ^and 
are increasingly incorporating 
access to guidance as part of 
outplacement packages. But it 
is crucial that there should 
also be access to broader and 
more impartial guidance. 

The Careers Service has a 
statutory remit to provide a 
neutral guidance service, free 
of charge, for individuals in 
full or part-time education. 
The removal of the service 
from the control of local 
education authorities could 
gravely weaken its relation¬ 
ship to schools and colleges. 

Neutral guidance for adults 
is totally inadequate to meet 
the- potential demand. The 
government’s current re¬ 
sponse fa through experiments 
in guidance vouchers. The 
establishment of publicly 
funded guidance — a cost- 
effective way of making labour 
markets (and education and 
training markets) work—may 
be m jojpardy. At the very 
least effective quality-assur- 
anoe mechanisms are needed. 
9 The author. A G Watts, is the 
director of the National Institute 
for Careers Education and 
Counselling. His report. Promot¬ 
ing Careers: Guidance for Learn¬ 
ing and Work, is available free 
later this week from the National 
Commission on Education, Suite 
24.10-18 Manor Gardens, London 
N76TY. 
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Time to play 
fair at school 

Put the fun back into sport — and 
we’ll all win, says Ferne Baxter 


W hat a summer for 
British sport: nat¬ 
ional failures in 
football cricket, tennis and 
— until Saturday's win 
against the All Blacks — 
rugby have sparked the 
annual (and predictable) la¬ 
ment of “why cant we 
produce more top players 
man our schools?" 

In my view, our gloomy 
national record fa because 
there is too much striving 
for excellence, rather than 
too little. 

As league tables epi¬ 
tomise the academic com¬ 
petitiveness of schools, so 
PE departments are only 
too happy to enter the fray 
. in a quest for cups, shields 
and top rankings in school, 
county and national compe¬ 
titions. The result is that 
those children 
who are good I wicuu 
at sport are , ¥lc * f 

under pres- . ■ .. M 

sure to achieve 
(and sustain) ' ^'AgSI • 
excellence at 
all costs, while fiSK* 
those who are 
less skilful are 
runted away 
from any phy- - \ 

sical activity . * 

because of |v 

boredom and, ' | *■*•/ 

worst of all, - : - 

humiliation. 

Every sport 
should start 
from the pre¬ 
mise that it fa 
for fan, for fit¬ 
ness and for 
life — and 
from this, suc¬ 
cess (modest 
or spectacular) 
is more likely 
to grow. 

The main Losing c 
aim is to find a ChrisBi 

sport that ev- Grahar 

ery child will 
enjoy and carry on for 
pleasure into adulthood. 
Hus means developing a 
varied programme which 
spans aff the usual options 
of football rugby, hockey 
and cricket as well as more 
individual preferences such 
as sailing, basketball, 
aerobics, archery or 
fencing. 

Broadening the sporting 
curriculum enhances (rath¬ 
er than dilutes) standards, 
because pupils enjoy the 
variety and can find some¬ 
thing they like and can da 
They learn to use skills 
acquired in one sport to 
improve in another squash, 
for example, helps mobility 
on the tennis court and 
gives the courage to turn 
your back on the net to 
retrieve a deep shot 
Once happy and confi¬ 
dent with a sport, the desire 
to compete and succeed 


Losing out again: 
Chris Bailey and 
Graham Gooch 


usually follows naturally. 
At this stage, the influence 
of a school on those with 
real talent can be vital. Such 
pupils must be allowed to 
go as far as they can; for 
instance, it is tempting to 
keep a prodigious 13-year- 
old tennis player in the girls 
under-14 league, as she will 
undoubtedly win. so heap¬ 
ing glory’ and titles on 
herself and the school. Bet¬ 
ter, however, to put her in 
the next age group, where 
she may not win. but will 
have mote challenging 
games and will learn more. 

Likewise, it is important 
to recognise the pressures 
put on young players, leach¬ 
ing them to hold back when 
ins getting too much. The 
hardest pan is often per¬ 
suading them and their 
parents that 
u-llM-r taking rime 

1 our is the best 

y~- - way to ensure 

I they stay inter- 

ested in the 
long term. 

Ibis pres- 
sure can come 
from outside. 
A .]■ but it can also 

3 build up from 

^ within the 

. school, espe- 

dally with old- 
™ ^ er children fac¬ 

ing examin¬ 
ations. Schools 
must be flexi¬ 
ble. allowing 
room for sport 
and study. Se¬ 
nior players at 
my school are 
often excused 
formal games 
lessons to re¬ 
flect the am¬ 
ount of time 
itagain: they will be 

iley and spending on 

Gooch the field after 

school. 

We have a school full of 
children who, almost with¬ 
out exception, enjoy and 
actively look forward to at 
least one sport. Most will 
continue this after they 
leave school, for fan. for 
exercise, to meet people and. 
occasionally, as the basis for 
a career. We have some 
girls with considerable tal¬ 
ent: such as tiie 26 members 
of county squads, in sports 
as diverse as lacrosse, bad¬ 
minton, netball, cross-coun¬ 
try. tennis and athletics. 
One or two of these might 
continue to the very top of . 
their chosen sport. 

And if they do. they will 1 
have done it because they , 
like it — and enjoyment is 
the best motive 1 know for 
hard work, dedication and. 
ultimately, achievement 

9 Feme Baxter is head of 
physical education at The 
Godolphin School 
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EXETER COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

The Rectorship 

The Feffows are proceeding to the election of a 
Head of the College in succession to the late 
Sir Richard Norman. Any suitably qualified 
person, of either sex, who wishes to be 
considered or would like to suggest the name 
of someone who might be considered for this 
position, is invited to write in cofkteoce to the 
Sub-Rector, Exeter College, Oxford 0X1 3DF, 
preferably by 26 July 1993. The College’s 
choice will not necessarily be limited to those 
whose names come forward in this way. 


^gpLeicester University 

FACULTY OF LAW 
Lectureship in Law 

Applications are Invited from candidates with 
interests in any field of law for a lectureship at 
Lecturer Grade A or B tenable from September 
1993, or as soon as possible thereafter. This is a 
permanent appointment Appflcants should have a 
good honours degree In law, and preferably and 
postgraduate degree. 

No particular area of Interest is specified, though 
applicants with expertise ki law and economics, or 
in property law would be particularly welcome. 
Leicester Law Faculty Is one of the largest In the 
country, and offers a wide ranga at undergraduate 
and postgraduate courses, making ft tikety that 
teaching responslbfiOes can be matched to the 
interests of the parson appointed. The Faculty 
attaches pertfcutar importance to research and 

the successful candidate wffl be expected to make 
a significant contribution in this area. 

Initial salary, dependent on quaHflcations and 
experience, win be on Ihe Lecturer Grade B scale 
-£19,642 to £25,107, or Ihe Lecturer Grade A 
scale - £13,601 to £l&655p.a 

Further particulars and an applcafion form are 
avalabte from the Staffing Office (Academic 
Appointments), University of Leicester, University 
Road, Leicester, LEI 7RH. telephone (0533) 
522439. The ctosfng date for applications Is 16 
July 1993. 

Towards Equal Opportunities 




Tbe Bath Full-Time MBA programme gives you an 
intensive management education designed to release 
von from your current functional box to qualify you to 
become involved in and influence all areas of your 
company's business. 

This long-standing AMBA-ACCREDITED programme 
is designed and rnn by highly qualified management 
experts in the University's CENTRE FOR EXECUTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT. All our course tutors have wide 
experience of industry and commerce. 

Ifyoo are aged between 27 and 55, with the relevant management 
or professional experience, anf looking forward to the next step in 
your career, get our FULL-TIME MBA BROCHURE now by ringing 
Sherry Webster on 0225 826152 and quote ref: TI(F) 

Centre For Executive Development University of Bath dererton Down Both At? 74 F 


Will the Executive MBA Course 
you select allow you to apply 
what yon learn as yon learn it? 


Onr P&kt-Tuae Executive MBA Course places special emphasis on the 
practical requirements ofyour organisation. 

Learning from specific work-related assignments, with experienced managers 
and (acuity drawn from varied business backgrounds, you will apply your newly 
learned skuk directly to your workplace. 

Allowing you the minimum disruption to your working week, study rakes place 
on Friday and Saturday on alternate weekends in our purpose-built CENTRE FOR 
Executive Development within Bath University. 

We would like to hear from experienced managers with a high level of 
intellectual capacity who have the commitment, maturity and motivation to succeed. 

For farther details uB I0MAM CHARD on0225 8262JI quoting ReJ: T1 or write to 
her at: Centre For Execntitt DmtopmeaJ Csirersitj of Bulb QanrtonDowi BethB^IAf 








UNIVERSITY OF BATH 
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Clinton warns Iraq not to retaliate 

■ As the threat of Iraqi-inspired terrorist attacks on 
American targets loomed last night, America warned Iraq not 
to retaliate against die cruise missile strike that damaged the 
headquarters of the Iraqi Intelligence Service early yesterday. 

General Colin Powell, chairman of the joint chiefs of staff, 
said that the Pentagon was prepared for every possible 
reaction by Saddam Hussein. “We have lots (of missiles) and 
they have lots of targets"_Pages 1,2,3,15 

Labour questions legality of attack 

■ John Major supported the bombing of Baghdad, claiming 

that it was a justified act of self-defence, but John Smith, foe 
Labour leader, expressed grave doubts about the legality of 
the strike and said that it should have been sanctioned by the 
UN Security Council_Page 1 


French ERM threat 

France may leave the exchange- 
rate mechanism if Germany 
does not begin to cut its interest 
rates in the next two months, 
sources say-Pages L 15.44 

Gangster crackdown 

Scotland Yard's secret cr iminal 
intelligence unit faces a radical 
revamp amid growing concern 
that police have failed to convict 
many of London's leading gang¬ 
land figures—' Pages L 9 

Donation pledge 

The Labour party pledged to 
hand back the £11,000 given by a 
Greek Cypriot fugitive, now fee¬ 
ing fraud charges, if there was 
anything '‘dubious*’ about the 
donation-Page 5 

Nissan fraud 

Two of die three men who be¬ 
came multi-millionaires through 
the success of Nissan car sales in 
Britain face stiff sentences this 
week for tax fraud-Page 5 

Rise in firsts 

University students' chances of a 
first-dass degree improved by 50 
per cent during the 1980s, a re¬ 
port says. It will give ammuni¬ 
tion to academics pressing for 
the abolition of traditional de¬ 
gree classifications-Page 6 

Festival stabbing 

A man was critically Hi after 
being stabbed at the annual 
Glastonbury music festival in 
Somerset. Police are looking for 
a man thought to have been con¬ 
trolling the entrance-Page 6 


Charity support 

“Compassion fatigue” has not 
yet set in among viewers of tele¬ 
vised charity appeals. A MORI 
poll finds that two thirds believe 
such events to be a good way of 
fund-raising-Page 7 

Coma baby 

Doctors believe Melanie Doug¬ 
las, who has been in a partial 
coma for six months, under¬ 
stands that she is now a mother. 
Miss Douglas, 19. had a 41b 7oz 
baby girl by Caesarean section 
on Saturday-Page 8 

Boer wars 

Video stills of five gun-wielding 
members of the Afrikaner Resis¬ 
tance Movement have been is¬ 
sued by police after Fridays 
assault cm the constitutional 
talks,..... Page 10 

Heroin trade 

Heroin smugglers are risking 
instant death by swallowing pel¬ 
lets of the drug to evade detection 
at American airports_Page 10 

Yeltsin fightback 

Pro-Yeltsin deputies called for 
Ruslan Khasbulatov, Russia’s 
parliamentary chairman, to be 
voted out after the latest conser¬ 
vative attempt to wreck the con¬ 
stitutional assembly-Page 11 

Shock resistance 

The latest reports of Bosnian 
Serb atrocities against refugees 
have felled to stir reaction in an 
international community to 
whom such horrors have be¬ 
come commonplace-Page II 


Putting people at the heart of politics 

■ “A year ago, the international circus at Rio put 
environmental issues on the frontpage. Now they are lucky to 
be published at all." Sir Crispin Tickeil argues in The Times 
Essay that the environment should penetrate the heart of 
politics. In particular, he calls for measures to preserve the 
diversity of the human environment - Page 7 



learner driven Lorraine James. 2, testing die controls of a 1938 MG Roadsteratamotoring pageant in Bromky, Kent, yesterday 


Issuing forth: David Mamet's 
O/eonno, with its apparently am¬ 
biguous portrayal of die gender 
war, opens in London ..—Page 37 
Mora provocation: Benecfiti Night¬ 
ingale reviews Trevor Griffiths's 
Comedians and Sam Shepards 

States of Shock - - Page 37 

Farewell, Lady Chattarley: Lynne 
Truss is not sorry to see foe end of a 
vulgarly scripted, nudge-nudge 
version of Lawrence-Page 37 


Tennis: David Miller writes a later 
to Camera Ashe, the six-yearold 
daughter of foe former Wimbledon 
champion Arthur Ashe, in whose 
memory a charity dinner was held 
last night__Page 24 

Rating: C omman der In Chief be¬ 
came the eighth horse to complete 
the Anglo-Irish Derby double 
when he beat the French Derby 
winner Hernando-Page 28 

Goth Castantino Rocca moved a 
step nearer becoming the first Ital¬ 
ian in the Ryder Cup when he won 
the Peugeot French Open in Paris 
after a play-off with Paul McGin- 
ley. Britain's Helen Dobson won 
the BMW European Masters at 
Bercuit in Belgium-Page 30 


SBHflHH 

SBBBBBBSES 

UoycTs refomw: An alternative 
plan for lioyd’s could prevent new 
investors risking losses over old 
claims, and give existing names an 
18 -month standstill on cash calls, 
capping losses and offering an exit 
within two years-Page 44 

Unsettled outfook: Tbe recovery is 
fragile anvi unemployment is like¬ 
ly to rise, die London Business 
School says in its latest economic 
outlook. But NatWest Bank says 
that 200,000jobs wHI be created by 

Positive action: “Mrs Thatchers 

foreign affairs, of secret intelligence 
and security, was virtually nfl," 

Brian Crazier writes-Page 12 

IdenfiSatole Images: Herb Ritts cre¬ 
ates unique fashion photographs 
which do mare than just sell 
another pretty dress (or face, for 
that mattes). Iain R. Webb on foe 
man behind the lens-Page 13 

hhhHH 

the end of 1994 Page 41 

Changes browing: Grand Met 
may break up its fbain of L6O0 
Chef and Brewer pubs arid restau¬ 
rants in an attempt to sell 
them_Page 44 

Question mark: Official reports 
scrutinising the work of GCSE and 
A-fevd examination boards have 
cast new light an foe row that 
traumatised parents, pupils and 
po&ticians last summer—Page 21 


Persona! nates: Die diaries of 
KermefoWflBams and foe “autobi¬ 
ography" of the theatre director 
John Dexter, phis historical novels 
and paperbacks-Page 39 



The England 
batsman Robin Smith 
responded to reports 
that his Test place is 
in doubt by hitting 191 
for Hampshire 
against Australia 
Pages 23.27 


P.D. James argued in 
favour of a stattttory 
list of classic books 
for English pupils 
during a day-long 
debate at foe Royal 
Society of Literature 
Page 6 


Richard Noon at the 
funeral of his wife, 
Pat The service was 
attended by two other 
former {nsktent* 
Gerald Ford and 
Ronald Reagan 
Pagell. 


THE TIMES TOMORROW 


Fight against Alzheimer's 

■The first prescription drug for Afcheimert disease 
is expected be licensed soon in America. Aileen 
Ballantyne reports - . 

The march of progress 

■ "Progress is a most important quality in societies 
like ours; oh. my word yes. If we do not progress, 
what will become of us?" asks Bernard Levin 

Russian pas de deux 

■ One great Russian ballet company in Britain in a 
year is a treat but are we ready for two? The Kirov 
opens a five-week London season 


A number of backbiting scientists 
are each convinced they haw the 
answr to hoar life began in the 
Harison documentary life is tm* 
possible (B8C2.8.10pm) ■» «■*« 


Strike at Saddam 

Goals have to be selectively chosen. 
But if the West means business 
with Saddam and Saddam means 
business with the West, then coo. 
sistency will have to be the 
watchword---Page 15 

So adieu then, ERM. 

If foe French complain about Bril' 
urn's monetary policy. Mr Clarke 
should urge them to embrace mon¬ 
etary independence too. This would 
be good for France, for Britain and 
for Europe as a whole.Page 15 

Catch the truant 

To give in to fatalism over Chil¬ 
dren* absenteeism from school is 
to shield what might weft be 
poor teaching or inappropriate 
subject matter from badly needed 
examination———.Page 15 


WILLIAM REES-WOGG ( 

A Chancellor who is not against 
expendl lure is like a clergyman 
who is not against sin. In die dr- 
cumstances of a £50 billion deficit, 
a Chancellor cannot afford to ac¬ 
cept every government programrrtt 
as sacred because “the objective of 
the g o v ern m e n t is to deliver what It 
said it was going to-.-Page M 

MATTHEW PARRIS 

The ugliest features of an age are 
unlikely to be obvious. If they were 
obvious they would have been rem¬ 
edied. Due and lasting ugliness is 
more likely to be an insidious _ 
thing; escaping conscious notice. * 
spoiling foe world secretly. I have 
two candidates for secret ugliness 
in modem Britain-Page 14 


A former UN chief of staff proposes 
ways in which its military effective¬ 
ness couMte unproved—Page IS 


France md Japan want to lend 
Vtitnam $14) million to pay off the 
old Saigon regime's debts to the 
IMF. Ira a constructive idea. But it 
has been hdd up by stubborn oppo¬ 
sition from Washington. Even if he 
has to take some political heat for 
it Mr Clinton should do foe right 
foingandendAmerican opposition 
to the loans 

— Die New York Times 
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ACROSS 

I A sultan would have one in fine 
leather (5). 

4 Frank condemnation of Conser¬ 
vative policies? (9). 

9 Atelier —but not in a bank (9). 

10 Walk quietly behind an old 
vehicle (5). 

11 Making such a suit a man 
needs expertise (6). 

12 Riders do badly, causing com¬ 
plaint (8). 

14 This deals with 11! (10). 

16 Common-sense denial by 
American (4). 

19 Opposed to cutting assistance, 
though keen enough (4). 

20 The medico increased the 
head's gloom (10). 

22 Agreeable person a fool put 
down (S). 

23 Walk out to impress (6). 

26 Don’t take a holiday (5). 

27 The way the pig had swallowed 


KK9OUW0 


The solution of 
Saturday's Prize Pirate 
No 19^67 will appear 
next Saturday. The 5 
winners will receive a 
bottle of Ksockaada a 
superb Speyside Single 
Matt Scotch whisky and a 


a mixture of sawdust and wood- 
chips! (9). 

28 Tears madly round, certain to 
get prizes (9). 

29 Half of them tip—that's better! 

(5) . 

DOWN 

1 Dance, taking drink after drink 
after drink (3-3-3). 

2 She’s 51 and way-out! (5). 

3 “A woman mov'd is like a— 
troubled’' (T. of Shrew) (8). 

4 Avoid coarse material (4). 

’5 fighting heavyweight from a 
Northern town (10). 

6 Soldiers mounted it on obtain 
ing a proper allowance (6). 

7 The little Greek is an ode- 
composer — so impressive (9). 

8 Get less light (5). 

13 On foe whole, a lot foiled to 
understand foe girl (10). 

15 Bring back control over the 
land (9). 

17 Debarred and prosecuted when 
about to pay out (9). 

18 The right quarters (with fur¬ 
niture) are to let (8). 

21 Assumes an appealing altitude 

(6) - __ 

22 A levy to be raised as appro¬ 
priate (5). 

24 Worked up a bit of a stir at 
every opportunity (5). 

25 This is about a pupa making a 
bloomer (4). 
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Fog patches may linger for a 
time in coastal districts of 
southwest England, but elsewhere any mistwill rapidly dear. Dry 
and sunny in mostplaces, though it may become doudy in eastern 
coastal districts. Isolated showers over northwestern Scotland. 
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The outlook is 
always perfect 
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FOCUS 33-36 

Nuclear industry: 
where does it 
go from here? 



ARTS 37-38 

Joeiy Richardson: 
so farewell then 
Lady Chatterley 



BUSINESS 40-44 

Lloyd’s chief asked 
to join new 
rescue vehicle 
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Sweetest drop adds to elation in Lions’ moment of triumph 
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T here may be sweeter fe elings 
but, just now in Neir Zea¬ 
land, there is a deep sense of 
elation among the lions. Every¬ 
thing we had dreamed about 
planned for, rehearsed so much 
that it had become painful writing 
for the game to amvcrcame true. 

All last week, we were under 
enormous pressure, knowing flat 
defeat in Wellington would mean 
an haneadous last weekof the tour 
before travelling home. So when 
the whistle blew, there was refie£ 
but primarily immense satisfaction 
that the job had been so well done. 

Many of these big gamesare 
played in the mind. You approach 
them buoyed by the confidence 
gained from the achievements of 
eaifier games. Several members of 
die squad, inducting me had. not. 


played in New Zealand before this 
.tour and no side has ever faced 
sudh a demanding itinerary. You 
have seen, die AH Blades play and 
you know their methods but initil 
you have fett the intensity of their 
domestic game, you cannot know 

what awaits you. 

But we arrived at Athletic Park, 
cm Saturday beheving we had 
nothing to fear if we got our 
organisation right Although we 
lost the first nttanational we 
discovered we could five with the 
AH Blacks; and foe Auckland 
game; even though we lost again, 
reinforced that belief. Our foie was 
in our own hands. 

11 was not Eke Australia in 1989, 
when we bad been thrashed in the 
-find in ternational. On this tour, foe 
Lions have played better against 



Rob Andrew, the British Isles stand-off 
halt reflects on a series squared 
and a tour of New Zealand reprieved 


better-quality opponents and we 
knew we could win control. We 
knew we had die fire power to 
combat New Zealand, provided we 
put ft together for 80 minutes. 

We fielded the best-balanced 
pack of the tour and. on the day, 
our defence was terrific Provided 
■we made our tackles, we knew they 
did not have the pace to get around 
us. They are all strong payers, and 
tackfingTmgamala is Kke trying to 
bah a charging elep hant, but 
whenever we have lost badly on 
tins tour it has been because that 


determination to m«w* the first 
tackle, then get up and make the 
wH*rt, ha.c been missing. 

But on Saturday, there was a lot 
of communication, we were able to 
get numbers around the ball and 
the general organisation probably 
surprised New Zealanders. That 
organisation comprises a lot of 
thought and c anf^wtr a tinn, cover¬ 
ing for other people and being alert 
for numbers left and right 

It is all made easier if you are 
defending a lead. If the wild is in 
your favour, as itwas in ours in the 


second halt it is doubly difficult for 
your opponents because each kick 
can travel an extra 20 or 30 yards. 
You could teD bow tricky it was by 
tbe way that Grant Fox missed two 
penalties into the wind, as did 
Gavin Hastings. 

But one of the outstanding 
features of our Gist half was tint 
we gave Fox no chances to kick for 
goal It was a blow to concede the 
try but we still fdt we were playing 
well and that we had the greater 
control — though I was relieved 
when H astings locked his third 

When we had the tmeout just 
before halftime. 1 made up my 
mind to try a dropped goal if we 
won die ball because I knew that if 
we could turn round with the lead, 
it would be a tremendous psycho¬ 


logical advantage: 1 hit it quite 
hard into foe wind and it was a 
sweet moment when it went over. 

It was a super pass from Dewi 
Morris, too. Dewi has his critics, as 
we all have; but he has worked at 
his game and the time spent in 
training showed on Saturday with 
probably his best international. 

That is the benefit of touring: 
you can work on your skills. On the 
day before tire game; J finished 
training, as 1 usually do, by place- 
kicking for goaL The boys were in 
ahuriy to be off so I tried a couple 
of dropped goals, one off the left 
foot, one off die right to finish up. 
Both of them sailed over and Ian 
McGeechan said: "Right that’ll 
do.” It fod. 



Foster the 
outsider 
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as interest 
centres 
on Becker 

By Stuart Jones, tennis correspondent 


BRITAIN has had its week of 
-1 fun and jingoistic fervour at 
, , Wimbledon- For all foe delight 

generated by home represen- 
",. tatives playing well above 
themselves, only Andrew Fos- 
ter is stQl in contention and he 
- - has been consigned to taking 
part in a side-show. 

Other than Jeremy Bales, no 
Briton has participated in the 
second week of the touma- 
-- meat for more than a decade. 
Yet Foster's reward is to be 
au shuffled off to a distant corner 

- •- — of the All England dub. 

Rather than performing in 

__ front of 6,508 spectators on 

t No 1 court, instead of, say, Jim 
>—' v Courier and Wayne Ferreira, 

| Poster wifl play an court 14. 
' where the capacity is about 
f 1.600. It is not as if his 
. * n L opponent, Pete Sampras, is 

. J: \ insignific ant either. He is the 
..P \L top seed. 

...r ‘ By comparison with much 
of today’s programme, 

, - •— though, their match promises 

to be one of the dullest That is 
; '•> not Raster's fault On the 

' ^ biggest day of his career, he 

,j. happens to be competing 


c 



Leconte: unique record 

against one of the less cdlouful 
figures among a leading 
bunch which is becoming 
increasingly dulL 

The last time Sampras ap¬ 
peared on the centre court the 
arena swiftfy emptied. Of 
those who remained, several 
chose to read and at least one 
fell asleep. When asked why 
he continually walks around 
so sombre and with his head 
hung down, be joked that he 
could not break his habit for 
looking for money. His search 
for £305.000, the value of the 
men’s tide, is unlikely to be 
interrupted by Raster. 

Sampras does not have to 
look far id see who might 
though. The rest of his half of 
the draw is packed with 
quality and most of itjighdy. 
will be on view in the centre 
court For a start, there is 
Boris Becker, three times the 
champion, against Henri 
Leconte. 

The dashing Frenchman is 
the only man yet to drop a set. 
but he wiB surely fall, with his 
unique record, to the fourth 
seed. But who will emerge 




British Idles tri um ph, page 29 Morris: pass master 

Cooke content 
with referee 

From David Hands, rugby correspondent 
IN HAMILTON, NEW ZEALAND 


from the other fourth round 
matrh qq the centr e court and 
potentially the most riveting of 
the day? 

It features Andre Agassi, the 
defending champion, against 
Richard Krajicek, the eighth 
seed against the ninth; one of 
the best returners against one 
of the most powerful servers; 
flamboyance against power. 
Nobody will be reading or 
sleqang while they are bat¬ 
tling for the right to meet 
Sampras in the quarterfinal. 

Becker, assuming that he 
realises expectations, will 
probably be reunited there 
with his German compatriot. 
Michael Stick The winner at 
Wimbledon in 1991 and at 
Queen’s a fortnight ago. he 
should beat Petr Korda, but. 
ominously, they are to meet an 
court two, the legendary 
graveyard of champions. 

. AD of foe surprises so far 
have been contained within 
the bottom half of a draw 
which has tints become even 
more favourable for Stefan 
Edberg. Ivan Lendl and 
Andrei Medvedev had already 
beat removed from his path, 
and. on Saturday, two other 
seeds were knocked ouL 
Goran Ivanisevic had been 
walking along the edge of ! 
defeat, notably against Chris 1 
Bailey, and be flirted with ■ 
disqualification as well before 
finally giving up. He received 
a warning aid was penalised 
a point before concealing the 
fifth set frO to Todd Martin. 

By contrast. Michael Chang 
was the epitome of defiance as 
he recovered from a two-set 
deficit and hung on for almost 
4h hours before yielding to 
David Wheaton. He and Mar¬ 
tin. giant killers whose com¬ 
bined height is two suhes 
short of 13 feet, meet 
Edberg. though he did beat 
Chris Wflkinsan (who has 
climbed above Bates in the 
world rankings), admitted 
that he was not at his best 
Erratic and tentative, he was 
broken half a dozen times, but 
should be able to refine his 
game against Richard Mat- 
uszewskj. 

The progress of the top 
women’s seeds has been pre¬ 
dictably serene with one ex¬ 
ception. The defeat of Mary 
Joe Fernandez by Zina Garri- 
sonJackson, her doubles part¬ 
ner and the beaten finalist two 
years ago, was not wholly 
surprising, but the seme was. 
Embarrassingly, the fifth seed 
won only one game. 

Meredith MrGrath. a quali¬ 
fier. and Nathalie Tfruaat the 
No 16 seed, will do weD to 
improve on that to day. They 
play, respectively. Steffi Graf 
and Ma rtina Navratilova. 

' Foster satisfied. pageS 
Simon Barnes page 25 
Order of play, page 24 



Hitting <mt Smith strikes a boundary .during his innings of 191 against the Australians at Southampton 

Smith poses selection dilemma 


By IVO TENNANT 

WHO would be a selector? At the 
moment just about everybody since just 
about everybody has an opinion on what 
is afBfctmg English crideet Doubtless 
taking due heed of op p ortune indivkhial 
performances over me weekend. En¬ 
gland's committee convened last night 
not only to pick a team for the third Test 
at Trent Bridge but to find ways of 
bracing themselves for the next round of 
criticism of thefr selections. 

Tfcke Robin Smith. Do they give him 
another chance of the bass of his innings 
of 191 against the Australians yesterday, 
or do they omit him because of Ins 
weaknesses against spins Should they — 
as their opponents might wefl (to in the 
same desperate rircumstances — select 
John Crawley, given his undoubted 
talent which manifested itself in an 


University against Sussex? Should & 
even be considered when be is supposed 
to be leading Cambridge in the Univer¬ 
sity match? 

Even then, the committee raniwt have 
the side they want Keith Fletcher, the 
England ma n a ge r, said yesterday that 
Alan Igglesden — “the most consistent 
swing bowler in England since he can 
obtain movement whatever the condi¬ 
tions” — would definitely have been 
chosen forTrent Bridge, just as he would 
have been in England’s side for the first 
Test at Old TrafronL Alas, he is injured, 
which is the sfeuy of his career. The day 
after treating Igglesden daring Kent’s 
match at HeadingJey, Yorkshire's physio 
told Fletcher the player's bade strain had 
hardly improved. Martin McCague, who 
could have been chosen in Ms place, has 
wrenched a shoulder. 


So to whom does tbe committee turn? 
To Nasser Hussain, who has just made a 
century under the eye of Graham Gooch? 
To Hugh Morris, who made two? To Ian 
Botham, whose sense of timing in 
scoring Ms first century of the season was 
quite uncanny? All that is certain is that 
the chances of everyone agreeing with 
their selections are ... well about as 
good as England beating Australia. 

□ Glamorgan are believed to be Kiting 
up Otis Gibson, tire Barbados afl- 
rounder. to replace Vhr Richards as then- 
overseasplayernexrseasofl.Richards^l 
is in his final season for Glamorgan. Tbe 
Welsh county have received favourable 
reports about Gibson, a pace bowler and 
hard-hitting batsman who played for 
Border in South Africa last season. An 
announcement is expected on Thursday. 
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PATRICK Robin, the French 
referee who took charge of the 
rugby union international in 
which die British Isles beat 
New Zealand 20-7 in Welling¬ 
ton on Saturday, was praised 
by the Lions management for 
hlS handling of the match. 

Geoff Cooke, the Lions man¬ 
ager. said Robin, who will also 
referee die deriding match in 
the series in Auckland next 
Saturday, gave the “best per¬ 
formance of any official we 
have come across on this 
tout". 

That the victors should ap¬ 
preciate the control of Robin, 
45. a hospital psychologist, is 
hardly surprising. But before 
the tour began. Laurie Mains, 
the New Zealand coach, 
shared their enthusiasm, as 
Robin bandied two of die 
Bledisloe Cup matches against 
Australia last year. 

Mains was muted on die 
subject on Saturday, though 
he was dearly unhappy that 
his backs had been wrapped 
up by the lions defence so 
frequently. However, as his 
past-match reaction was that 
die lion’s share of possession 
went to the Lions, when the 
figures show the All Blacks 
came bade in die second half 
to share the Iineout and domi¬ 


nate the loose ball, he may be 
better advised to lode at his 
own players' lack of tactical 
awareness. 

Robin’s technique had been 
studied on video by die lions 
before the match and Cooke 
suggested that only now were 
New Zealanders realising that 
the new laws, for which they 
have expressed so much en¬ 
thusiasm, are not always 
beneficial 

The New Zealand manage¬ 
ment has postponed selecting 
die side to play in Auckland 
for 24 hours. New Zealand 
made three changes and a 
positional switch after win¬ 
ning the first match of the 
series in Christchurch and. 
now they have suffered their 
heaviest defeat against 
another country since losing to 
Australia and Finance in 1986. 
may contemplate several 
more. 

Will Carling, the England 
captain. wiD lead the Lions for 
the first time in the penulti¬ 
mate match, in Hampton to¬ 
morrow. against Waikato, the 
provincial champions. Al¬ 
though they have lost four of 
their seven games this season, 
Waikato, who indude three 
internationals, will pose prob¬ 
lems for the Lions. 


F PUT ALL 
YODR DEBTS IN 
ONE BASKET. 


If you’re paying out every month on credit cards, on 
short term bans, perhaps on an overdraft too, here’s a way to 
simplify your finances and get cash in hand, lake out one 
loan to cover them all 

Try us. Ibu can borrow anything from £2,000 to 
£50,000, secured on your home, with no fuss, no interviews 
and no delays. 


APR 

EXAMPLES 

1 

MONTHLY REPAYMENT! 

1 

Variable 

Borrow 

5 years | 

10 years 1 

15 years' 

20 years 


£.5,0001 

£113.97 

£74.89 

£63.531 

£58 86 

13.8% 

£10,000 

£227.94 

£149.78 

£127.05 

£117.73 

£15.000 

L341 91 

£22467 

£19058 

£176.59 


£20.000 

£455.88 

£299 57 

£254.10 

£235.46 

hfal LvHflr If m to),m LS I'lW 01 li tt*? VS iriiirj,* tia* hoar .«i' N tvji. 


i* mMimkr 174JI4 pr, ■fcwkj'pn*. h>a>r)vnni M LM 

irnhfj m cflrtt irutncoO 

TOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS 
ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LLYvN SECURED ON TX 


or post the coupon to The Loan Corporation. 
FREEPOST PO Box 77. Reading RG1 3AZ. 

LknMtaijrndlBnh.^ ,hrOIIicr,4VdrWlbi);uadrr ibrCxMimrTt'mki Ait 

Written quumau jhnui ihc imiK <il alt nur loans Ah.* arailahie tin injurs. 

lb The Lmn Goq»raroa FREEPOST TO Box 77. Reading RGI 3AZ. 

(Nosump required} 

1 am bamuri in hnurwrtiijr t —- yf-mx 

Plwpenymue _ Mangy Balance L — -— 

Name - —---Age- 

Add ns*.__ _ 


I tlNOL_ 

I TJ28-6 
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Memory of Ashe’s brilliant strategy in victory over 


Man who will be 
remembered for 
dignity and grace 

rations bmim I f M Pavitf M flier writes a letter, to 

people - Camera Ashe, the six-year-old 

^°S f,h Lto1 P SS \^M daughter of Arthur Ashe, the_... 

many of thorn, I am white but, 

as you will come to discover. former Wimbledon champion, m whose 

for your father that was not --——r-—— 

something to separate us but a memory a chanty dinner was held last night 

starting point for closer com- - 

munication and friendship. 

What he attempted to en- As he said: "The lessons of troops and. amid gunfire, he 
courage among millions by his sport cannot be duplicated was pinned to the wall with a 
own example were the fun da- easily." machine gun in his neck, 

mentals for humanity, such as Your father was in thought One of the things you should, 

tolerance, understanding, gen- and deed the definition of a do and probably will is come 
erosity and, above ail. fair- good man to such a degree to Wimbledon arid witness the 
mindedness. that others more experienced moment that was your father's 

If you should read this letter or cynical sometimes ques- supreme sporting achieve- 
again as a teenager, you might honed his sincerity and ment, the winning of the men’s 
wonder why an ordinary writ- motives. For those who knew singles, 
er on sport should presume to him, those qualities withstood Anyone who is there will teQ 
try to teU you something about any examination. you that it was perhaps the 

your own father. There are As my retired colleague, Rex finest application of intelligent 

three reasons. Bellamy, remembers: "He tactics against supposedly su- 

First although he wrote opened windows with an ever perior ability in the history of 

with characteristic self-disci- ___ tennis. 

pline, during his last days, a Jimmy Connors was the 

book in which almost every defending champion, an over¬ 
page bears evidence of his < TIif» 107 C final powering left-hander who 

special love for you and your 1 nc l^iD ililctl reached the final without los- 

mother, his description of his wag the finest ing a set He was 22 and your 

efforts to close the gap between . father was 32. They had met 

black and white people can application Ox three times previously, Con- 

nevar fully convey the degree intelliopnt harriM nors winning every time, nota- 

to which other people of all lUtClllgcnr lacilCS bfy in the 1973 final of the 

races admired him. You can agalllSt supposedly South African championships, 
only discover that from them. s „ J From that occasion, file older 

I am one of the least of his superior ability 111 man had learnt more. • 
acquaintances but for me, he tannic hictntV So confident was Connors 

was not only one of the most iciuiih niMUxy now that his warm-up with 

intelligent gracious, humor- Hie Nastase was conducted in 

ous ami dignified people I ever _ almost comic fashion. Yet your 

met in sport but through his father had reached the final by 

intelligence, he strove to make questioning mind.'’ Y our eliminating, both times in five 
sport a vehicle for wider father was among the people sets, the formidable Tony 
communication. While keep- who it has been a pleasure to Roche and then Bjorn Borg, 
ing sport and his own fame in know because they have al- Beforehand, your father re¬ 
perspective, he tried to utilise ways left you feeling better for fleeted: “My best shots go to 
the common language of sport having been with them. his weaknesses... Ill refuse to 

to break barriers in the way it Third, perhaps most impor- give him the angles he likes, 

had broken them .for him. tant, your father was passion- Ill be restrained.'’ Family bondAshi 

When he first revealed his ate about you, about his Your father, with typical 

marvellous backhand in Eng- family-1 hope it will fbrtifyyou application, had carefully third set, your father becai 
land at Beckenham, all he all your life. Not enough studied the semi-final of Con- Wimbledon’s first black mei 
wanted to talk of was the parents nowadays sufficiently nors against Roscoe Tanner champion with a glorio 
impression upon him of that cherish the lives of tbe child- and this, together with his own smash to win 6-4 in the fourl 
country and its people. ren they create. Our obliga- performance against the left- it was a moment in histc 

Second your father was a tions to you must always be handed Roche in the quarter- and one of the only times in 
sportsman who had the truest greater than yours to us. and finals, convinced him that this men’s finals that I have be 
philosophy about sport — an your hither profoundly regret- was about to be his moment on my feet in exhilaration. 1 
Olympian concept — about ted that he might not be able to Before Connors could adjust so self-analytical was yo 
attitudes to competition, and fulfil some of those oblig- to such astute analysis, he had father that in later years, 
especially the difficulty for ations. asto nishing ly surrendered the came to question his tern 

women, to winning and losing You should be grateful for first two sets 6-1,6-1, torment- fame, whether instead 

and how we should conduct the possibility to have been ed by being given no pace that should have been among the 
ourselves, how we should Arthur Ashe's daughter, for it he could return with interest; sacrificing themselves m I 
examine our attitudes and might never have happened, nothing but slice and lob and human rights campaign, of t 
those of others, especially In 1975, at a tournament in services to his weaker bade- Sixties and Seventies. F 
when we do not like them, in Lagos, Nigeria, which was hand and the best volleying passion for. justice for Africa 
case in our judgment we may interrupted by a military coup, your father ever produced. Americans might have be 
have misunderstood them. his match was broken up by Though Connors took the almost as strong as his love 1 
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As he said: "The lessons of 
sport cannot be duplicated 
easily." 

Your father was in thought 
and deed the definition of a 
good man to such a degree 
that others more experienced 
or cynical sometimes ques¬ 
tioned his sincerity and 
motives. For those who knew 
him, those qualities withstood 
any examination. 

As my retired colleague, Rex 
Bellamy, remembers: “He 
opened windows with an ever 


The 1975 final 
was the finest 
application of 
intelligent tactics 
against supposedly 
superior ability in 
tennis history 


questioning mind.'’ Y our 
father was among the people 
who it has been a pleasure to 
know because they have al¬ 
ways left you feeling better for 
having been with them. 

Third, perhaps most impor¬ 
tant, your father was passion¬ 
ate about you. about his 
family. I hope it will fortify you 
all your fife. Not enough 
parents nowadays sufficiently 
cherish the lives of tbe child¬ 
ren they create. Our obliga¬ 
tions to you must always be 
greater titan yours to us. and 
your hither profoundly regret¬ 
ted that he might not be able to 
fulfil some of those oblig¬ 
ations. 

You should be grateful for 
the possibility to have been 
Arthur Ashe's daughter, for it 
might never have happened. 
In 1975, at a tournament in 
Lagos, Nigeria, which was 
interrupted by a military coup, 
his match was broken up by 


troops and. amid gunfire, he 
was pinned to the wall with a 
machine gun in his neck. 

One of tiie things you should, 
do and probably will is come 
to Wimbledon and witness the 
moment that was your father's 
supreme sporting achieve¬ 
ment, the winning of the men’s 
singles. 

Anyone who is there will tell 
you that it was perhaps the 
finest application of intelligent 
tactics against supposedly su¬ 
perior ability in the histoiy of 
tennis. 

Jimmy Connors was the 
defending champion, an over¬ 
powering left-hander who 
readied the final without los¬ 
ing a set He was 22 and your 
father was 32. They had met 
three times previously, Con¬ 
nors winning every time, nota¬ 
bly in the 1973 final of the 
South African championships. 
From that occasion, the older 
man had learnt more. ■ 

So confident was Connors 
now that his warm-up with 
Die Nastase was conducted in 
almost comic fashion. Yet your 
father had reached the final by 
eliminating, both times in five 
sets, the formidable Tony 
Roche and then Bjorn Borg. 
Beforehand, your father re¬ 
flected: “My best shots go to 
his weaknesses... Ill refuse to 
give him the angles he likes. 
I’ll be restrained.'’ 

Your father, with typical 
application, had carefully 
studied the semi-final of Con¬ 
nors against Roscoe Tanner 
and this, together with his own 
performance against the left- 
handed Roche in the quarter¬ 
finals, convinced him that this 
was about to be his moment 

Before Connors could adjust 
to such astute analysis, he had 
asto nishing ly surrendered the 
first two sets 6-1,6-1, torment¬ 
ed by being given no pace that 
he could return with interest; 
nothing but slice and lob and 
services to his weaker back¬ 
hand and the best volleying 
your father ever produced. 

Though Connors took the 
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COURT SO 

re?; 

MoBWOE 

Black (Zlm) 
Moras (US) 


Family bond: Ashe, the former champion, who died tiffs year, with his wife, Jeanne, and daughter. Camera 


Stubbs (Aus) v R 
Fa (US). 

COURT EIGHT: Junta matches only. 
COURT MIME: fl Stockton and E van 
rqen (USJvR Case and Q Masters £Aus):. 
_ 8UK (Qz Ftatf and Mra 1 NOLAND Ml 
v D Adam (Atfifr andjyfta E MartrtawB 
JAM* MtesM HJNGJS (Swftz) v Mat 

nbek(Pol) and G Taroczy (Hui). 

COURT TEN: Juwr matches arty. 
COURT11:P 

J Ataxandgr and P — - 

: Qarautakra (Stowtftia) v Miss Ttotnlsevtc 
H Ko* Fratortf (Not) v J 
SZYMANSW (Van); Mss A Fazdnyacoui 
(Goa) v Mbs S H PARK <S Koi); G Cam* 
(R) vCTaipbua (Get). 

COURT 12: junior matches arty 
COURT ISi-Mra Z GmtaorKtecteon (US) 
vMfesN ZVereva (Bateaus); Mss Y Bbbuh 
ftKtoJ'VMtesCMAHTX'EZfSp); WMesur 
(AubJvC PfcSne (Fr); Mss Y BaaAi (inGo) 
sncTMbsiM Phz (Aitf v Mbs M J 
FERNANDEZ and Mrs 2 GARRISON- 
JACKSON JUS)- M Ccoc (QB) end H D 
Ralston-(US) V J Cpopflr and N Fraser 
(Aua). ,■ •; v . . 


third set. your fattier became 
Wimbledon’s first buckram's 
champion with a glorious 
smash to win 64 in tbe fourth. 
It was a moment in history 
and one of the only times in 34 
men’s finals that I have been 
on my feet in exhilaration. Yet 
so self-analytical was your 
father that, in later years, he 
came to question his tennis 
fame, whether instead he 
should have been among those 
sacrificing themselves m the 
human rights campaign, of the 
Sixties and Seventies, His 
passion for. justice for African- 
Americans might have been 
almost as strong as his love for 


you. I hope that with the pride 
you wifi.bear from his many, 
deeds, you will never feel tbe 
lifelong sadness of living in 
the shadow of being black that 
he admitted to. It was same* 

- thing that involuntarily condi¬ 
tional his almost every 

3 ht and action, never 
his defiant and dignified 
allegiance to his race. 

- Fbr your father, as he has 
written, being black was more 
of a burden man suffering the 
illness of Aids, which he bore 
yrith an extraordinary' forti¬ 
tude. Having unhickuy been 
infected by a bloodtransfiision 
at the time of by-pass surgery. 


he would no more say “Why' 
me?” than he would ask the 
same question when winning 
Wimbledon. He took life as it 
came ’. ■ 

Yet he resented- the racial 
conditioning in his reactions to 
other people thar he believed 
should be free of any racial 
context So many things made 
him fed guilty, not least the 
wanton attack by blades an a 
white truck driver during the 
Los Angeles riots, and what he 
regarded- as the damage to 
blade inteflednalism by the 
Blade Rawer movement., of 
Stokety Carmichael, which he 
considered abandoned moral¬ 


ity,-. Some of; the attitudes, of- 
Malcotai -Xi ho • found 
preposterous. V 
The racial geograpbybfths 
21st century .AaarePaofic ori¬ 
entated rather than European-- 
Atlantic-how -fortunate 
America is TOth iterances to 
both oceans —, will continue to 
provide-'you,' and afl races, 
with .the diafiepge.fhat your 
father fought bard to reserve. 
Whatever you may do. you 
have a special inheritance 
being his daughter. *.; 
Days of Grace a memoir by 
Arthur Ashe- and Arnold 
Rampersad, is published ty 
Heinemann (£15.99). ’* . j 
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COURT 15: Mis N da VWare (Sto v Mtaa 
Y 4 CfibMS Kort; AJSo^Awt vlfHromac 
(Slovakia); Iwofriorrao te liBS; L JENSEN 
aridtefcsU McGRATH (USfcv F Montana 
(US) and *Mbs E Ma (Japan): Mss J 
Manta (9wta) v Mtaa MWA20UVA (Arg). 

. COURT. me - W. Junior. ranches: T 
NUSSBiandMiasMBOllEGRAF (Ho*) v 
B Shatton ant* Mss E'McNdH (US): G 
MKHBA1A and Mss iHETHERNGTON 

K y L. PknokjBel) and Mtas S Conns 
JRU(CM^andJKodSG(CzRsp) 
v.Q Ltevkteoq (Aue) andC OywJalc (SA). 






QTo be arrangaefc J da dagar (SA) and 
MtosCVblHO*) vJFugh (US) and Mbs 1. 
Fomaxto Qn; J^^SItogh and Mbs M 
Osmans -OtoQ v J. Ape* and Mas M - 
SUancSond (SiwlrN Broad K3® and Mtea 
J RUwratoon (Jvfo vSKRU®and kfias 
ACOETZER (SA). 


MENS SINGLES 


A ChoatDlio* (Russ)« J Mvgin {AuA-^ 

B Stack (ZkttyvRWMHi (US) - - 

THolU^vPKWwry (AuD_ ? 

lagan 

Black p 

KWoiy 

(Kio) 

»n) 

(Ais) 

|(i)PSAjmus<us) 

| B8h*m] 

GStaVord f3AJ vj Wnv (US)- J 

D NMtel(SN«ACIlKWlM|i(tton)-? 

T Bnqiiai (SmH * A FMMr (G8|- * 

PatiwfUS 

ARa^ran} 


« SCOMBER 







I Champion 


Fob* round 


Second round ThW round Fburlh iti(nid - <3aai^^ 


SomMlnai 


CWood0 »)»KDBM(Jbpb 4__ ■ __ c***x&* [------'■"•1 

RMoOuBan^ut) vJMayrrw .. . _ . _? “£9*5 iW > 

PlMVOa tpi Rsp) vH KM (Cm * _ __ _H MM.|)QKg J — J 

TIVMInaBr (US) v A Gmwm) (US)_ AOrmidwiJIJS) ' 

: : - 1 M McQfatvJUS) 

it>ioa»mojavNFHfgaa _ ■ - 

BTeriud(Ffl* JM) ACOEtZBt(SA)_(15_A_COFOm p*) J* ...'* 

(J1J M HAunMiwaMeRe (8-m v l waaanflB isq .cnj ii.^MM unhnMOMmMU 

wtoUwri N ltowgw i ni tfffant p—'gfWSlWT*' 

NAnuJcOJ^ vlDem»0M((Fr)__;_ ... JWWSW _; 

LR8SWM (US) vLMan MS _j - ' 

BSctub^vPTMjUIAlO) _ BSOxtaBr tan 

wnntxl(On)vCRuUafJS)_ ■ -' 

JOnto(GQvPSknyl«(hi«_'_ PSnwfcpton 

BASkKM(ra|v(J)<IOIPI»T1(IJS._ ft J CAPKOT JUS) 

W *^**CH*!ZVtCAFTO (Sf^ » A ZtliMfcMl (Crffcp) ^BUK^yKAno^) yffi 


MMcOf—.(USj 


CHMtO«Tt.N*MKHUa ■ _ 

SI WMnnu nWW«ru(CWnrt_ '' ' A'*'.".""! 1 

ERHDKAfSA) vPF*fxack(USJ__PFwfcfc; 

TPbo»CSAJ*NPrerf»(<to«l,_ -jJSJSBSJ 

ESlnNi0««IB(UkiJwDHonaml(Ba*_ _ ■ 

SFBtatovHBoUaM ... 

N Bukn. (KJ v (IS) M SUKOWA (C* M* __{MJ M 

tMMumiawiMinirtii-idjtOni 

mcHMtUSvAGramWlO W. .--AwB 

RWWiMS«T|gr»anm(nuM): _ /jP 1 * 

Y D MBiaew to lvHViwUanwiBL-_ --UPlfeftfi 

cuareNBoraja»KKKwiw»ea cAMi _ Kijt AlWfla 

Pf>mduigH«(»7<ivM»* v ^eW)__ PPfjjjjmps 

OH«<OMa,(US),{B)CMARTS«Z(S^_ 

m J MCHOTNA tea lta(4 ¥ E H» P^nJ^__W J 
JKhi9>BNvlCt»TniaiMgJ(A«a_ _ 1 Olflp B flji f. 1 

M*Vpd«MUa»MfTC».ilwlcK>TH 

MZV«&g>riilOHvA O »i1do n S lrt 

^ werniaw fas > c kusmb m s 

cstosisoiGPiakMH_ 

KOuaaaaclAJ viiOHnuaw*_ 

BBaHM(U9r«l.fMdV^ ’' Tra 

n*MMI|Oai)>CMan0nl_ 

K9tadMlcM(CcRvl*l.aalMHn_ 

0 tei RmabccB ISA) v C RmK (Gai)_ j*J»U 

KPttMSvFUMIMtf _1_ _ 

LFmmtoM vN Mm 0^__ . 

KkMM0M(Uki]«DIM*>>M9^___ 

KM*tU9)vFRMMI>m__ 

RlkaoaMirptan4»ARiHl{Fi)__RDnconifn 

ASuoteteMwQvOFvmnMiIUS_- ,9. F !T?S3i? 

SAgteiaMBM»KWich»w w «W«i F 

SFm*JMM)vCVfwk*(Hoe_.. 

ASnMOaw(Ct(kie*KEtaosirt|HflB _1 

oqNiMWCPVvRSUtaihN)-). CTtWWST 

M J —t nsei t A7 wait IHtan)_ ; 

LMarw>llMMBvB>tewfW« rt 

VH«kNh(CMvLOaNnpMlUQ _■ . > ** * « 

KCrowtatovUEnto^mn}_ ' 

l«Hr(CaravflHNNOspul _ 

1 —iTte (Till)"" " r'l __' ” ***'. 
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Men’s singles 

Winner £305.000 
Runner-up £153.000 
Holden A Agassi (US) 

Third round 

J COURIER lUSl bt J StoOcnberg 
(Aus). 64, 7-6,3-6, 64. 

C Ptoline (Fr) bt K Cartsen (Den). 6-4, 
64 . 6 - 3 . 

D Wheaton (US) W M CHANG (US). 
6-4. 6-4, 5r7. 4-6, 6-4. 

WMasur (Aus) bl A Boetscti (Fr). 6-3. 
6-4. fr?, 6-7. B-4. 

R Matuszewski (US) bl J Frana (Aiq). 
6-4. 3-6, fr?, 6-2. 

T Martin (US) bt G IVANISEVIC (Cro), 
2-6, 7-6, 6-7.7-5. frO 
S EDBERG (Swe) bt C WHkmson 
(GB). 6-4, 7-5, 6-3. 

W FERREIRA (SA) bt H Hc*n (Swe). 
6-4, 6-3, 7-6. 


Women's singles 

Winner £275,000 
Runner-up £137.500 
Holder. S Graf (Ger) 

Third round 

G SABAT1NI (Arg) bt N Medvedeva 
(Ulo), 6-1,2-6,6-4. 

M Oremans (Hod) bt G Pizzichini (It), 

6 - 1 . 6 -«. 

A HUBER (Ger) W.F label (Arg). 6-4. 
6-3. 

N TAU2AT (Ft) bt L Davenport (US). 
6-3,7-6- 

Z Garrison-Jaekson (US) bt M J 
FERNANDEZ (US). 6-0, 6-1. 

J NOVOTNA (Cz Rep) bt M WertteJ 
(US), 6-3, 6-1. 

N Zvereva (Belarus) bt S Appehnans 
(Bet), 66.64. 

M NAVRATILOVA (US) bt P Hy (Can). 
6-1. frO. 


Women's doubles 


Holders: G Fernandez (US) and N 
Zvereva (Belarus) 

Second round 

G FERNANDEZ (US) and N ZVEREVA 
(Belarus) bt C MacGregor and S 
Stafford (US). 6-4, 16 .6-3. 

J HETHERWGTON (Can) and K 
RINALDI (US) bt S McCarthy and K 
Po (US). 62.6-2. 

M MALEEVA (But) and M MALEEVA- 
FflAGNJERE (Swte) bt J Duie (GB) 
and C Suke (Fr), 6-1.6-3. 

R McQuOan (Aus) and C Porwfc (Ge/) 
bt E MANtOKQVA (Russ) and L 
. Meskhi (Geo). 6-3. 6-2 

Third round 

M Oremans and C M Vis (Hot) level 
with j Pauli (Ajjs) and J Richardson 
(NZ), 4-6. 7-6. 

P SHFUVER (US) and P SMYUE (Aus) 
bt K Habeudova (Cz Rep) and N 
Mure-Jagerman (HoO), 60,2-6,6-3 
L NOLAND (Lat) and J NOVOTNA 
(Cz Rep) bt L Gademeteter (Peru) and 
A Temesvari (Him), 6-2,6-2. 

A SANCHEZ VJCARtO (Sp) and H 
SUKOVA (Cz Rep) bt M Jaggard-Lai 
and K Radford (Aus). 64.6-3. 

Mixed doubles 

Holdera: C Suk (Cz) and Mrs L 
Savchanko-Nefend (lit) 

First round 

R Renabera and B Nageben (US) bt 
M JENSEN (US) and B SCHULTZ 
(HoO), 7-6. 3-6, 7-5. 

T NUSSEN and M BOLLEGRAF bt T 
Middleton and A Henricfcsson (US). 
6-3,6-4. 

M J Bales and J Durie (GB) bl G VAN 
EMBURGH (US) and H SUKOVA (Cz 
Rep), 7-5,64. 

T WOODBRIDGE (Aus) and A SAN- 
CHEZVTCARIO (SplbtJ Frana and F 
label (Arg). 6-3,63. 

B Shelton and L McNeil (US) bt M 
Bauer (US) and K Kschwandt (Ger). 
6-7, 6-3. 7-5. 

L JENSEN and M McGRATH (US) bt 
V Ftegt (Cz Rep] and R Zrubakova 
(Slovak), 7-6, &3. 

L Pimek (Bel) and S CoVfns (US) bl N 
Pereira (Ven) and M Paz (Arg), 7-5, 
3-6,6-2. 

C Bailey and M Javer (GB) bt B Black 
(Ztn) and L Noveto (Men). 7-6. 
36.S-7. 

Second round 

M WOODFORDE (Aus) and M 
NAVRATtOVA (US) bt D Mac- 
Pharson and R McQuillan (Aus). 
64.7-6. 

G CONNELL (Can) and R WHITE 
(US) bt C WDWnson and J Salmon 
(GB), 64,7-5. 


BOYS' SINGLES (British only): First 
round: JNR Baity (GB) bl C Habra 
(Indo), 7-6,4-6,64: J Novak (Cz) W 
MWP Coombs (GB), 7-5, 7-6: J J 
Jackson (US) bt LJ MIBgan (GB). fr 
3, 7-5; L Otauin (A*S) blT J Spinks 
(GB), 6-3, 7-6; J Delgado (GB) tt R 
Kokavec (Can), 4-5 ret. 

GIRLS' SINGLES (BritiehonN): fttt 
round: A Basics (US) bt K V Wame- 
HoBand (GB). 6-2 6-1: A H M 
Wainwrigrt (GB) bt L Horn (SA), 3-6. 
0 - 3 . 6-2; A Glass (Go) bt J M Putin 
(GB), 6-2, 6-2; E J0«S (GB) bt M F 
Lands (Arg). 6-3. 63: C Taylor (GB) 
bt Z MelHs (GB), frO, 64; T Crosson 
(GB) btEGevere (SA). 5-7. MM: A 


Bright 
side to 
Bailey’s 
defeat 

CHRIS Bailey lost the 
marrh against Goran 
Ivanisevic last Thursday 
but on Saturday, he won 
the battle. After the 
match, he attributed his 
success to his ooach. NWc 
Ca rr, but arimif tt yj their 
future together was inse¬ 
cure as me Lawn Ttennis 
Association funding, pay¬ 
ing Carr’s expenses, had 
dried op. 

On Saturday, however, 
Bailey signed a two-year 
sponsorship deal with 
Schweppes and a one- 
year contract wife Chrys¬ 
alis, which ctuld be 
worth up to £100,000. 
enabling him to employ 
Carr for the foreseeable 
future. 

All the rage 

Wife stardom comes bu¬ 
reaucracy. Where once 
Andrew Foster was 
happy to talk to anyone, 
now all requests have to 
be channelled through 
his coach. Nick Brown, 
and from there to a Wim¬ 
bledon official. Nineteen 
hours after fee first appli¬ 
cation, officialdom finally 
relented and allowed Fos¬ 
ter to talk to the press at a 
hotel in west Wimbledon 
yesterday morning. To 
avoid fee rush, bookings 
are already being made 
just in case he wins 
another round. 

Cover blown 

John McEnroe shuffled 
into work as a commen¬ 
tator to NBC dad in 
black baseball cap. black 
wrap-around sunglasses, 
black tracksirit, with col¬ 
lar rolled up to his ears, 
and Made sneakers. Only 
fee gateman at Aorangi 
Park penetrated the dis¬ 
guise and attempted con¬ 
versation-wife the three- 
time champion. His 
efforts were repefledwith 
a snarl as the man in 
black vanished into the 
crowd. In a changing 
world, it is good to see 
some things stay the 
same. 


A fair cop 

Police vigilance is fierce 
around Wimbledon as 
one British journalist, 
who left an unexpkxled 
press bag in the car park 
overnight, discovered. 
His fine involved the buy¬ 
ing of fee police lapel 
badges minted especially 
for the championships 
and sold every year for 
charity. The police raised 
£4300 in five first week. 
One wonders how much 
came from the press. 

Quote of day 

Martina Navratilova, oo 
being asked, after Chris 
Evert's revelations that a 
man had once broken 
into her house and lived 

m her wardrobe for three 
days, whether she had 
suffered any similar 
problems. “There are no 
men in my cupboard." 


Man in the middle Parry makes Ms point to Oremans. of Holland, left, and Pizzrchim. of Italy, before the third-round match on Wimbledon’s court three on Saturday 

Calling the shots according to Parry’s law 


I t is weft known in fee 
trade feat a matrfo in fee 
company of fee umpire, 
John Parry, wfll be eventful 
one way or another. He made 
history once on centre court 

by temporarily losing track of 
fee score and forgetting to 
make Vitas Gerulaitis and 
Sammy Giammalva change 
ends. There was no legislation 
to say what should happen 
next, so the players missed 
their change-over and.a new 
rule was drafted by fee Inter¬ 
national T erm is Federation 
(TTFV Parry's Law. Last Fri¬ 
day. fee coin he spun before 
the start of fee Edberg v 
Mansdorf match landed on its 
edge. Whoever gave tmn John 
McEnroe to umpire on his 
jxmim 'umpiring debut must 
have known something. ^ 
At toe age of 53 and wife 
just fee women’s doubles ip 
officiate before be completes 
his full set of Wimbledon 
finals, Parry is past fee time 
when he is. selfconsaous 

about his errors. He would 
retract the overrule cm match 
point feat momentarily de- 


tirird-roand match between 
Gloria Pferiririni, of Italy, and 
Miriam Oremans, of Hol¬ 
land. No history of violence 
on either ride. Parry knew 
neither, but bad checked in 
the women’s media guide to 
put faces to fee names.“Not a 
good start to muddle np their 
names," he said. 

The day's hot potato, Goran 
Ivanisevic v Todd Martin on 
the notoriously explosive 
court, twot was handed to the 
experienced Australian, 
Wayne McKcwen. In cboos- 
fu g umpires, Sipifibu m con- 
saltation wife Alan Mills, 
uses a mixture of instmcfc.past 
form and common sense. 

Sometimes, before fee tour¬ 
nament an umpi re wfl] fist 
the players be would rather 
not umpire. Moore rarefy, play- 


Andrcw Longmore looks at the 
pitfalls of being an umpire in 
the heat of battle at'Wimbledon 


ets request not to be umpired 
by a particular official Usual¬ 
ly, an umpire wifi not do one 
of toe top seeds—or toe more 
volatile characters — twice in 
a tournament "Even if their 
match bad gone smoothly, 
there might have been some¬ 
thing in the players’ mind 
which makes him say: ‘Ob no, 
not him again’." Smith said. 
“It'S a matter of common 
sense: There is no point in 
inviting trouble, particularly 
if there is an obvious dash 
between fee player and fee 
offidaL” 


The advent of professional 
umpires on the ATP tour and 
in fee ITF has prompted a 
shift in the cdd-Easmoned 
“ feem - and -us" attitude that 
marked McEnroe's early con- 
frontations with Mike Gibson 
at Wimbledon. Though it 
does not stop fee players from 
trying the odd trick nor modi¬ 
fies the language in the heat of 
battle, a tacit understanding 
feat they are both in toe same 
trade benefits player and offi¬ 
cial. Smith has a pool of 
experienced professionals to 
call on to handle potential 


troublemakers or what fee 
umpires term “aggressive 
players”. The code of conduct 
has helped. Players know 
where they stand. 

The only danger for Parry 
on court three was being 
reduced to a state of torpor by 
a sultry afternoon and some 
stultifying women’s tennis 
that would have done little to 
change the controversial 
views of the watching Richard 
Krajicek. The third game 
lasted for 12 deuces. At the end 
of it Parry had to warn the 
Italian woman for being 
coached on court, gently re¬ 
minding her that if fee man in 
fee pink hat—*T didn't know 
what the Italian was for pink 
hat and her English was not 
brinianr — kept up the dia¬ 
logue. fee would lose a point 


One gesture in fee direction of 
the coach was enough- Miss 
Pfzztehmi lost 6-1, 6-4 to the 
bigger, stronger, more aggres¬ 
sive Dutch gni. 

Another routine day, far 
removed town one of Parry's 
sourest memories, a foul dash 
between John McEnroe and 
Jimmy Connors in the final of 
the Benson and Hedges tour¬ 
nament at Wembley. The two 
Americans worked on naked 
intimidation, often in the 


Foster satisfied with outside court 


over Boris Becker las t year, 
bat does not lie awake worry¬ 
ing about iL At the time, 
Agassi was furious. “Never, 
ever overrule on match point." 
he told Party. Bet as ever 
from the inside; it was not 
quite feat simple. “You don't 
have fewe to think ‘Ah, it's a 
big poinf. An overrule is 
instinctive. It has to be. If yon 
delay, fee moment has gone.” 

On Saturday. Parry was 
allotted fee gentlest of tasks 
by the head referee, Roger 
Smith, an airline pOot in bis 
spare time. It was a women's 


ANDREW Poster, fee only Briton left in 

the angles at Wimbledon, insists that 
playing on an outside court, rather than 
on fee centre court, will work to his 
advantage in his fourth-round mafcfa 
against Fete Sampras, die No 1 seed, 
today pohn Goodbody writes}. 

Foster, who received awUd card for this 
tournament and is ranked 332. has 
surprismgfynothadhtemanfes(feeduled 
on the centre court, despite the tremen¬ 
dous interest in the match to settle who 
will play in the quarter-finals. 

The-British No5 said: “Fbr fee best 
chance of beating Sampras, it will work 
better to play cm court 14.1 am more at 
home, there." The court holds 1316 people, 
compared to more than 13,000 on centre 
court and 7326 on court one. 

“I was looking forward to playing on 
fee centre but, if I did, it is more than 
likely it would take three or four games to 


into fee atmosphere.” he said. “Al 
on court 14.1 can get into the first 
paint and start the match from the 
beginning. He [Sampras] wifi feel a lot of 
pressure. The crowd will be noisy, whkh 
will help me." 

Alan Mills, fee Wimbledon referee, 
accepted fear people were surprised at the 
scheduling. "However, the order of play 
committee has weighed up everything 
and feds feat fee derision is justified. It is 
a jigsaw puzzle and this was a very 
difficult match to put into context" 

Although fee BBC bas camera posit¬ 
ions at court 14, the fourth biggest at fee 
All-England Chib, it does not have fee 
resources to cover the tie as well as on 
centre court or court one. 

The centre court pits Boris Becker 
against Henri Leconte, Andre Agassi 
against Richard Krajicek and Arantxa 
SSnchez Vicario against Helena Sukova 


Court one features Ante Huber versus 
Gabriela Sabatini and Martina 
Navratilova meeting Nathalie Tauriat 
If Fbster, 21, from Strike, defeats fee 
American, he wifl become fee first British 
man to reach fee quarter-finals since 1973. 
when Roger Taylor eventually went out in 
the semi-finals. 

Foster said: “It is totally diferent from 
anything I have come across before. I 
have tried to keep my feet on fee ground 
and stay focused on what 1 am trying to 
do. I am happy about how far I have got 
already so I can go and enjoy the match.'’ 

Foster says he will not waste the 
chances feat Chris WSkmson, another 
Briton, allowed to slip away on Saturday 
against Stefen Edberg. tbe No 2 seed. 

wmtinson broke Ed berg’s serve six 
times but still lost in straight sets. Fbster 
dedared:"If I break serve that number of 
times, 1 am definitely going to win." 


or nor promoter would coun¬ 
tenance (heir qection and 
Parry, after umpiring 
McEnroe’s semi-final bril¬ 
liantly, had a nightmare 
afternoon. 

But persuasion can take 
many forms. A mere look of 
query from the proper Miss 
Evert had the same telling 
effect as a volley of abuse from 
McEnroe. Lendl is a master at 
file art of working umpires, 
gently undermining their con¬ 
fidence to influence the next 
derision. Umpires must be 
strong, yet sensitive to the 
emotional ebb and flow. Just 
as much as the players, the 
best have tbe ability to raise 
their levels of concentration 
on the big points. 

“The adrenalin flows a little 
more freely, but the top um¬ 
pires are the ones who stay 
relaxed. With a big match on 
centre court, the pressures can 
be quite awesome and you 
mustn’t rush things, lyanm* 
the players win soon find out 
if you are jumpy. If you're 
going to mate a mistake, 
make it on a smaller point,” 
Parry said. “Better still, don't 
make one at afl." Except foa* 
even umpires are human. 


SIMON 
BARNES . 

At Wimbledon 


L osing Brits at.Wjmbter 
debare like mbthers-inr 
law: subjects best avoi¬ 
ded by a humorist who: 
to subtlety. There is r 
new. to be said on either 
these weary titrates. 

We have all of us warn the 
Wimbledon joke threadbare 
over the years; there are no 
new laughs to be had at the 
expense of the courageous 
agonies of Jo Durie and bear 
like. As for the men, we have 
grown hardened, to the apolo¬ 
getic, the posturing and the 
preposterous. Get them out of 
the way on the first couple of 
days and then we can concen¬ 
trate on the serums business of 
foreigners knocking heft out of 
each other. 

So what has gone wrong? 
five British men—Maclagan. 
Petchey, Foster, Bailey and 


Wilkinson — through to the 
second round for the first time 
since 1977; a heroic match in 
the gleaming as Chris Bailey 
fought his glorious losing bat¬ 
tle against mighty Goran; and 
Andrew Foster through to the 
last 16, playing the No 1 seed. 
Fete Sampras, today. 

Foster's finest mnnw-nt so 
for has been his weO-rimufot- 
ed as tonishment when agfrari if 
be frit sony for bis opponent, 
Andrei Olhovskiy. who was 
forced to drop out of their 
third-round mafrft with ill¬ 
ness. Tennis, fibe all gaznes, is 
supposed to be cruel — feat is 
what victory means. 

But if the British effort could 
be summed up in a single 
moment, it was in a point 
played as Chris Wflkmson 
took on Stefen Edberg on 
centre court on Saturday. 


It is the diving flicked fob 
played to a lost cause. He 
produced it twice in a row to a 
pair of surefire Edberg win¬ 
ners, die second of which the 
surprised Swede smashed 
blindly into the net 
wnfotts on broke Edberg’s 
serve six tiroes. Anyone who 
does that is entitled to expect a 
considerable win. But Wilkin¬ 
son himself was broken nine 
times. He lost but showed 
ev e ryt hing that lasing Brits 
have traditionally lacked: 
mainly, a taste for strife. 

Naturally, Wilkinson was 
asked if he feh that be was 
“pfoying for bis country" in 
front of the joyous oohs’n'ahs 
of the centre court. "I’m play¬ 
ing for myself," be said finnfy. 

But it is not a mere coinci¬ 
dence that five British 
have won matches at Winibfe- 
dan. that five Brits have re¬ 
fused to be overwhelmed by 
the place and its awful legacy 
of mother-in-law jokes. 

There has been a knock-on 


enjoy joke at critics’ expense 


Becker's diving bkxk-voltayis 
an integral part of bis game 
burWiflanstm invented a new 




Boor of the men behind the British revival at Wimbledon this year Bailey, left, Petchey. Wilkinson and Foster 


effect well, if he can do it. why 
cant 12 There has been a 
contagion of resolve. At second 
service and break-point down, 
a British tennis player is 
supposed to flap weedily into 
the net to a chorus of groans. 
But at this Wimbledon, the 
nerve has been held and often 
enough, so has the service. At 
match-point, Brit after Brit 
tos been brave enough to wm. 
*Tt was a pretty tight matrh. as 
you saw,” Wilkinson, un¬ 


bowed in defeat, said, “dear¬ 
ly. I need to work at various 
sides of my game. But I don’t 
need to be sored of anyone." 

Brave words and all very 
well as for as they go-“l really 
enjoyed it out thane.’'Advice to 
Foster “Get out there. Enjoy 
every minute of iL He can win. 
We are not there to make up 
the numbers. I could have won 
today. Now we must go on 
from here and get better and 
better." 


Aye. there’s the rub- We 
have seen plenty of false 
dawns in tennis and. after afl. 
nothing changes as fast as 
sport In 1990, the England 
cricket team beat West Indies 
in the West Indies and the 
England football team came 
within a penalty kid: of the 
World Cup final. 

Now born teams are trapped 
in the mire of defeatism. 
Wimbledon lovers know fins 
Eeyorefike place — “rather 


boggy and sad” — in immense 
d etail. For the players them¬ 
selves. Wimbledon was an 
annual torment of false prom¬ 
ise and unrealistic expectation: 
finally, of bitter and dreadful 
jokes. Eeyore has been the 
presiding spirit of British ten¬ 
nis for years. 

Things have come to a pretty 
pass when we must look to 
British male tennis players to 
lift English morale out the 
lads have done great “British 


tennis players mean busi¬ 
ness,” WDkmson said. For you 
can only do so much with 
coaching and money and 
youth projects. Ultimately, 
tennis comes down lo a ques¬ 
tion of nerve, of the appetite for 
strife. That is what makes the 
best tennis compelling theatre. 

And that is not a thing for 
coaches and administrators: it 
is a private matter. It is a part 
of fee player himself. U is 
private foil it is also, as we 
have seen, contagious. It is 
possible that the Wimbledon 
Five have established the be¬ 
ginnings of a new tradition: a 
tradition of hunger, a tradition 
of success, a tradition erf self- 
belief in the face of sporting 
adversity. It is equally possible 
that this was a flash in the pan. 
a week to savour in a decade of 
hopelessness. We shall see. 

If Jim Courier were a base¬ 
ball star, he said he would be 
"a Charlie Hustle, down-in- 
fee-dirt kind of player". Wil¬ 
kinson, rolling about all over 
centre court in a competitive 
frenzy, had something of that. 
And it is high lime British 
tennis went hustling. 


RESULTS 























Britain recover in Rome to take second place behind Russia in European Gup 


Jackson zips to fastest 
time in world this year 


From David Powell, athletics correspondent, in rome 


THE Great Britain men’s 
team made a wholehearted 
but ultimately unsuccessful 
attempt yesterday to regain 
the European Cup, losing by 
four points to Russia and 
finishing second. At the end of 
the first day, they had been 
fifth, but wins from Colin 
Jackson. John Regis. Rob Den¬ 
mark and the 4 x 400 metres 
relay team brought them into 
contention going into the last 
event 

There are many of ways of 
looking at it but, in the end, 
the young high jumper. Steve 
Smith, will feel worse than 
anyone. His sixth place on 
Saturday brought him only 
four points; had he taken the 
nine he expected, having 
ousted the double European 
Cup champion. Dalton Grant, 
from the team. Britain would 
have finished ahead of Russia 
instead of four points behind. 

Britain needed a good start 
to the second day and were not 
disappointed. Jackson won the 
opening track event, the 110 
metres hurdles, and Regis the 
200 metres. Jackson, in partic¬ 
ular. performed wonderfully. 

He was comfortably the 
quickest away and took the 
first nine flights cleanly; how¬ 
ever, he was low coming into 
the last and chopped it down, 
but his time of I3.10sec left him 
with the fastest in the world 
this year. Paul Head’s fifth 
place in the hammer was 
prints against the head; he 
was exposed to be seventh. 


MEN: 100m: 1. L ChrisVe (GB). 
10.22sec; 2 A PofWwmovsky (Russ). 
10.28: 3. D Sangotma (Ffl. >042. 
200m: 1. J Regis (GB), 2038: 2. A 
Fedoriw (Russ). 20.54; 3. R Kurradd 
(Gar), 20.59.400m. 1 , D Grindley (GB). 
44.75; 2. □ Gotowastov (Russ). 45.65; 3. 
J-L Rapnouii (Fr). 45.91. 800 m: 1 , A 
Butovsky illkrl. 1mm 47.32sec: 2. A 
Benvenuti (It). 1 47.6a a T McKean 
(GB). 1-47.67.1500m: 1. A Butkovskv 


Now. it was the turn erf 
McKean to sustain the chall¬ 
enge in the 800 metres. 

McKean had a fifth 
successive European Cup vic¬ 
tory to chase, a competition 
record, and he pursued it in 
the manner he has accom¬ 
plished all his main achieve¬ 
ments. His European, world 
indoor and European indoor 
titles were all won with com¬ 
manding displays of front 
running and, when the ath¬ 
letes broke from their lanes, 
McKean had the rest in tow. 

Down the back straight on 
the second lap, the Russian. 
Aleksey Oleynikov, tried to 
pass but McKean accelerated 
and fought him off. The Scot 
still led coming off the bend 
but. from sixth place, Andrey 
Bulkovskiy, of die Ukraine, 
sprinted by to take victory, 
with Andrea Benvenuti, of 
Italy, taking second in the last 
few strides. 

Bulkovskiy. 21, is an exciting 
new talent. His victory in lmin 
4732sec completed a middle- 
distance double; he had tri¬ 
umphed in the 1,500 metres on 
Saturday with a devastating 
finish. As a Ukranian. he is a 
poor man, on an income of $18 
a month, half paid by his 
sports club and half by the 
national athletics federation. 
But he dines mainly on caviar. 

“I spend a third of my 
income on caviar because 
there is plenty available to 
buy." he said. For ordinary 
vegetables, he needs to pay 


Akdbusi (GB). 48 73 4x 100m relay; 1, 
Great BrtWn (J John. A Janett. Regis. 
Christie). 3853: Z France. 38 72: 3, 
Russia. 38 09.4 x 400m relay: 1, Great 
Britain (D Ladeio. Akabusi. Regis. 
Grindey). 3min 0025sec; 2, Russia. 
3 00.75: 3. France. 3:00.94 
Hfgfijump: 1. A Partyka (Pd), 2.30m; 
Z J-CQcque) (Fr). 230:3.M Ferrari (It). 
2.30:6. S Smith (GB), Z28- Pole vault 
1, R Gataiiin (Russ). BOO. 2. 5 Bubka 


(GB). 1-47.67.1500m: 1. A Butkovskv 1. R Gataiiin (Russ). 0.00. 2. S Bubka 
(Ukr). 3:3751:2 FCacta(Sp),3*3809: (Ukr).5.80; 3, J Garcia (So).5.70; 7.N 
3. P Thebaut (Fr). 3.3812. 5. C Robb Winter (GB). 5.30 Long jump: 1. G 


(GB). 33856 5.000m: 1. R Denmark 
(GB). 13.30.0Z Z A Lambrusdin (It). 
13-30.96. 3. A Anton (Sp). 13:31.35. 
laooom: l.TF%ntd(Fnla-a2.71,Z F 
Panetta (It). 28:1359; 3. C Adan (Sp). 
28:1619: E Martin (GB). (ailed to finish 
3.000m steeplechase: 1, S Brand 
(Ger). 8:17.77; 2. Panetta. 8.229S; 3. T 
Bnrsseau (Fr). 8:24.80: 6. T Buckner 
(GB). 8:33.39. 110m hunfles: 1. C 
Jackson (GB). 13.19sec. 2. F 

Schwarthoff (Ger). 1350:3, D Philbert 
(Frj. 13.6Z 400m hurdles: 1. S Diagana 
(Fr). 46 08; 2. O Hense (Ger). 48 48; 3. 
0 TwrdokNeb (Ukr). 4370; 4, K 


7. F Salle (GB). 7.63. Triple Jump: 1, P 
Camara (ft), 17.46; Z J Edwards (GB). 
1757; 3, R Jams (Ger). 17.13 Shot 1. 


Riedel (Get). 6630; Z D ShaVcherko 
(Russ). 63.96, 3, V Zinchenko (Ukr), 
62-42.6. R Wdr (GB). 57.42 Hammer 
1, S Litvinov (Russj, 80-78; Z C EpaVe 
(Fr). 76.08; 3. A Smiyi* (Ukr). 78.00; 5, 
P Head (GB). 71.90. Javelin: 1, J 
Zelazny (Cz Rep), 88.84; Z M HI (GB). 


black market prices. Nor does 
he have a sponsor but no 
doubt that wjU change now. 

McKean, third in lmin 
47.75sec, said; “1 cannot com¬ 
plain. Tactically. I did every¬ 
thing right I did not make a 
mess of it" McKean has often 
been criticised for that but he 
could not be this time. 

Denmark's display in the 
5.000 metres was the most 
stimulating of the weekend by 
a British athlete. He ran a 
shrewdly judged race, win- 


MEN: 1. Russia, 128pts; Z Great 
Bntain. 124; 3. Fiance. 123; 4. 
Germany. 119; 5. Italy, 112: 6, 
Ukraine. 97; 7. Spain. 76; 8. Poland. 
65; 9. Czech Repubfic, 54. 

WOMEN: 1, Russia, 141; 2, Roma¬ 
nia, 102; 3. Ukraine. 97fe; 4. 
Germany. 96, 5. Great Britain, 91; 6, 
France, '75; 7. Poland, 62; 8. Italy, 
55)6; 9. Finland, 44. 


ning a tactical battle in 13min 
30.02sec. Asked if he was sure 
at any point before the finish 
he was going to win. the reply 
came back as fast as his kick? 
"Yes, with 5.000 metres to go." 

As he crossed the line, he 
waved and shouted. What had 
he said? “I can’t remember, 
but whatever it was it was for 
all those people who doubted 
and criticised British long¬ 
distance running. I hope it got 
right under their skin.” 

Mick Hill achieved his ex¬ 
pected second place in the 


4:1853: Z v Bedsa (Ram), 4:1656:3. 
Y MurrayJGB). 4:1751. 3JX)0m: 1, M 
Keszeg (Rom), 85158; Z Y Kopytova 
(Russ). 8:5227; 3. A Wyeth (GB). 
8:5288. 10500m: 1. V Nenastava 
(Russ), 3233.46; 2 ! Negura (Rom). 
3238.05:3. T Kobe (Ukr). 323950; 4, 5 
Rim (GB). 324406.100m hurdles: 1, 
M jfcyabina (Russ). lZ63sec; 2, J 
Agyepong (GB), 13.17; 3. L Nastasa 
(Rom). 1322. 400m hurdtes: 1 , S 
Gunnel! (GB), 53.73: 2 A Chuprina 
(Russ), 54.42; 3 N Carutasu (Rom), 


javelin to Jan Zdezny, the 
world record holder, and Jnt 
athan Edwards cannot be 
disappointed with second 
place in the triple jump, even 
though he lost his lead in the 
fifth round to Pierre Camara, 
oF France. 

But Tom Buckner's sixth 
place in the steeplechase 
checked Britain’s progress 
and, though Neil Whiter fin¬ 
ished higher than expected in 
the pole vault, seventh, it left 
Britain needing Sergey 
Bubka, the greatest vaulter in 
history, to beat Rodion 
Gataullin, of Russia. 
Gataullin got the victory Rus¬ 
sia needed for a five-point 
cushion going into the relay. 
Britain won it but Russia were 
second. 

Russia won the women’s 
competition too, Britain finish¬ 
ing fifth. Sally Gunned, in the 
400 metres hurdles, was Brit¬ 
ain's only winner. Two of the 
best peformanoes were from 
late substitutes. Linda 
Keough, third in the 400 
metres and Suzanne Rigg. 
coming fourth in the 10,000 
metres. 

Keough had less than an 
hour's notice that she was 
running after Phytis Smith fell 
side. Rigg flew out on Satur¬ 
day as the replacement for La 
McCoIgan. She had run two 
distance races in a week yet 
still had enough freshness in 
her legs left to go within four 
seconds of the world champ¬ 
ionship qualifying rirrtP- 




80.76,3, A Shevehi* (Russ), 79.16. 

WOMEN: 100m: 1.1 Privatovs (Russ). 
11 OSsac; 2 M-J Perec (Fr), 1127:3,0 
Tamopaiskaya (Ukr), 1129; 5, B Kinch 
(GB). 11 SO. 200 m: i, Prfvatoua, 2250; 
2 Perec. 2250; Z S Knot) (Ger).2259. 
& K Merry (GB), 2327. 400m: 1, E 
Ruana(Rusa.6i54;ZEDevas30igne 
(Fr). 5152; 1 L Keough (GB), 5Z14. 
800 m (official times unavailable 
because of mechanical fdjre): 1, E 




54 94.4x 100m relay: 1. Russia. 4279: 
Z Franca, 43.01:3, Germany. 4346; 6, 
Great Britan (P Thomas, ranch, Many, 
M Richardson). 44.53 4 x 400m relay: 
1, Russia. 3mh 2423GSC; Z fJrairw, 
32757; 3, Germany, 32750; 4, 
France, 328.41; 5. Great Britain 
(Keough, MoCahf, J Stoute, Gunnefl). 
32856. 

High Jump: 1. G Astefei (Rom), 
ZGOnr. 2 H Henkel (Ger). 156; 2 K 
Marchrza (Pol). 152; 6, J Jennings 
(GB). 150. Long jump: 1, H Drechaer 
(Ger), 7.02, Z YSfnchukova (Russ), 
654; 3, F May [GB), &73. TripleJun»: 
1, Y Chen (Russ), 14.3«; Z H Radtto 
(Gar). 1455; 21 Kravets (Ukr). 1359; 4, 
M Griffith (GB). 13.54. Shot; 1, A 
Romanova (Russ), 1943; 2 V 
Fedyushfcta (Ukr), 1851; 3, S Stop 
(GeO. 1885; 8, M Augee (GB).-16.88. 
Dtaius: \; L Koratkavfcti (Ruse), 8458; 
Z L MtoaJchenta (Ukr). 63.04. 3 R 


Ivakkia (Russ). 61.' 
5524. 
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Grindley 
follows * 
in Rlack’s 


Out on his own: Grindley powers over the line to win (he .400.metres in Rhine 


in Biatfc » 
footsteps 

walked up to someone m the 

street and said ‘Whins David 
Grindley. they «mild not 
have a due, Bdt tfay wwdd 
recognise Roger/ 

, said yesterday. The reseid- 
ment shows. . , „ 

' For all but a few. SOT* 

recognitidn comes &om bemg 

more than asportStnan. Black 

stkis hi the mind 

has qualities beyond «UhWK 

ability — chann. intelligence, 

looks and presence. 

Heis Becker, not Sampras.. 
Grindley is Sampras. Quietly 
professional but not one to. 
win over mums watching on 
television. Not so far. anyway. 

At 20, there is time enough 
to reveal a personality ip 
public but first must come the 
credibility and the bricks «* 
being stacked. He is the 
European junior 400 metres 
champioivas Black was; he is 
the B ritish record-holder, as 
l Black was; and now, he has 
succeeded Blade as European 
... Cup champion and record- 
holder. - •• 

The nextbrick xs 4 world 
. c ham p ionship , medal tins 
summer, which Black man- 
aged twb.years ago. j 

“Watching David reminded 
me of a 19 or 2fryear^ld 
' Roger Black.” Mike Whitting- 
’ ham. Black’s coach, said. 
“Incredibly strong physical¬ 
ly aiwl menially. Very commitr 
ted. Extremely talented and 

■ ;aWe to respond to the 
. challenge" : 

The challenge was to win 
from lane trim* and, with 

• 4475sec, only' one opponent 

• finished within a second of 

■ him.' The change to his morale 
from a wedt ago was 
noticable. 

- Last Monday, he was fad¬ 
ing lowater hearing how fast 
the Americans had run. “I 
was .disheartened,” he said. 

; “Now I think I, can maybe 
scrape nrhedaL” ’ 

'!'■^ Thde^h 44.75secwriultl not 

the ’ Stated "■ States°^trials, 
GriraOny reckoned that in a 
competitive race and from a 
more favourable lane, he 
would have run “definitely 
44,5sec.... and J -■ probably 
quicker'’. • ... 

- His- 'Britiai' reobrii Jof -; 
’44^sec wffl sunriy not last: 

1 theseastHf . •'.> - 


Ill-disciplined crews punished 


By Mike Ros ewell, rowing correspondent- . 


MIKE Sweeney, the new Hen¬ 
ley chairman, showed his 
determination to keep rowing 
gentlemanly at tire outset of 
the Henley Royal Regatta 
draw on Saturday. Crews 
from Bedford RC, Kingston 
Grammar and Isis, who were 
successful in quaJifying races 
on Friday, were “fined” one 
false start in their first Henley 
races for bad language and 
behaviour after their perfor¬ 
mances. One more false start 
and they will be eliminated 

Sweeney, presiding over the 
first Henley to include the Fisa 
World Cup sculls in the pro¬ 
gramme. also announced an 
important innovation by seed¬ 
ing some competitors in the 
Diamond Sculls and the new 
women’s scuds, the World 
Cup event, although he again 
reiterated that in all the other 
Henley events the stewards’ 
selected crews were not picked 
on speed alone. 

The sculling events promise 
to be a highlight of the re g at t a, 
which starts on Wednesday. 
The men's event includes the 
German Olympic champion. 
Thomas Lange, and Vaclav 
Chahipa. of the Czech Repub¬ 
lic, who was second in Barce¬ 
lona and is the leader of the 
World Cup rankings.... 


They have been placed • on 
opijosite sides of the draw 
while Peter Haining, BritainV 
leading lightweight and the 
only Briton among the seven 
seeds, could meet Chalupa in 
the quarter-finals. Greg 
Searle, the Olympic coxed 
pairs champion, has with¬ 
drawn at the last moment 
from the sculls because of lack 
of practice in the smaller boat 
No Britons achieved seeded 
status in the women's sculls 
but Gum Batten, aster of the 
world medal winner. Miriam 
Batten, has a chance of fame 
with a first-round test against 
the Olympic champion, Elisa? 
beta Lipa, from Romania. 


•; • Patricia Coriess. who .rows 
for Britain in a doubte -sculL 
has been- drawn against 
Anndies Bredael, .from Bet- 
giuxn, the Olympic silver med¬ 
al winner and world leader. 
The world’s be^ .performers 
are accuscorited to performing 
on six-lane, iihpbrsonal 
courses and die dose contact 
head-to-head of Henley ntdng 
could 'causesmne upsets,"-. 

Steve Redgrave and -Mat-, 
thew Pinsent Britain^ Olym- 
pic champions, weze selected 
m .tiie. Goblets and, ctearijr 
approaching top form, must 
be cm line to win Redgrave his 
eleventh Heni^ medaL The 
seasoned New, Zealand inter- 


Redgrave: in form 


Haining: sculling test 


/ nationals.. BilL Coventry and 
Campbell Clayton-Green. 
'- could be waiting for them in 
ftiefoials: 

Hansa Dortmund, the Ger¬ 
man, national eight and un¬ 
beaten m Europe this year, 
look unassailable in the 
.Grand. The British entry, 

. campawi of students from 
Cambridge and London uni¬ 
versities arid destined for the 
. World Student Games in Buf¬ 
falo ne?d month, will have to 
. beat ah unknown Spanish 
• crew to reach the finaL 

Brit ish heavyweight and 
lightweight squad crews are 
liberally scattered among the 
other leading eights and fours 
events, all with selected status, 
including Britain’s world 

: ty in the Stewards. 

The Nottingham camp was 
not ovapleared to hear that 
iheir other coxless four, purely 
a club crew and entered forthe 
WyfoldEburs that they won in- 
1992, had .been moved up by 
. the organisers.to race in the 
higbe r-das s. Stewards event 
.The memlins of the draw 
addecTsaJt to the-wound by 
pacing them against thdr' 
world .champion dub coll¬ 
eagues. .- - 




GRAND CHALLENGE CUP. Ur KnO* 
(%» vCsreridoe unkraod London Urw. 
wfiiers wfl meet Hansa Donmuid (Gei) 
m final 

LADES' CHALLENGE PLATE: ASR 
Nereus (HoB) v Brown Unhr (US), Mors 
Courty and London RC • SE tncourage- 
mert Oj^Cantoricioe Un» and Goiae v 

THAMES CHALLENGE CUP Fr* 
round: Rob Ftoy v Dutam Urw, Agecraft 
3 v Vesta. V/wjOidQe v Nddroham ana 
Union. Lsa A v Dumam Unw C. las a « 
Waifan, -RKimea Tradesmen v London 
Unkr. Upper Humes B v Liverpool 
SudenB. London B. v Quirtdn SE 
Enccuagement (8) v Ulrectt Tnton 
(Hotend). Aurld Kenangtoo v Upper 
Item® A ASerdaen w Hyrard Umr B. 

. CtxsrwaBvThamas: Motewy v Darenautti 
A (US)- flames Tradesmen A v Durttam 
urw b. Darmoutfi S (US) v Lea 8: 
Agacrofl A v Neptune (ft). Second 
iOLn£ Rcb Roy or Duffum v Bedford B. 
Acecroft or Vesta v-Harvard Urr; a 
W sytindas or Wofflntfam v8awSe/-.Laa 
A or Ouraara Unfv C v Smwi liw (US); 
IMS B or Wafion v MSuUsftt (Japan): 
Thames Tradesmen or Unv of London v 
Ncssa Couray, Upper Dianas S or 
uvopooi Stodens v York Guy. London B 
or Outtin v ASR Neaaus (Hoft A v SE 

Encouragement or UWertrGataoyjftjv 
AirtH Kenstogwi or upper Thames A 
ftperM CoB v Aberdeen or Hava^ urw 
B; Bodfona A v or •'Thames. 

London -A v. Motouy « Owmaudi A 
Martov v Thames Tradesmen A or 
OUfcam urw ft Cembnoge 99 v Dart- 
moutri B or Lea 0; Whgstnn v Ageopft A 
WNspttJW 

TEMPLE CHALLENGE CUP: Eton v 
Tnnfly Has. Cambridge, Lady Mxgarat v 


and Union; Sbodfcn- Amootfus'.B v 
ThanwTradtanenB. - 
FKWUST CHALLENGE CUP: - S 
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SOUTHAMPTON - /second 
day cgF three; the Australians 
won toss): the Australians, 
with seven■ secondrirmings. 
wickets m hand, are 132 runs 
ahead of Hampshire ■ 

RELIEVED of fee awful ie- r 
spansibilily of playing Test 
cricket. Robin. Smith took 191. 
off the Australians' yesterday; 
thrashing them ■ around. fee 
ground as though they were, 
as you might say, pie-throw¬ 
ers. Replying to die Austra¬ 
lians’ first innings of 393 for 
seven declared. Hampshire 
declared themselves at374 for 
five; leaving fee Australians 
time to extend their lead to 132 
before the dose of a hot 
almost cloudless day. 

To see Smith batting as be 
(fid now' makes it all fee 
sadder that he may wefi not he 
in fee Bn gland side for fee 
third Test natch when it Is 


announced this rooming. He 
played wife such confidence. 
■ and savagery, and fee condi¬ 
tions were so stacked- in fee. 

; batsmen's favour, feat even 
Wanje, had he been in the 
-Australian ride, might well 
have come in for as modi of a 
.pummeffing as those who 
-were. . . 

There was no question of 
Smith bring indulged by fee 
Australians. After seeing hhp 
m this fcnm they would proba¬ 
bly as soon he did not p&y on 
Thursday. 

By taking his overnight 
score of 32 to 139 during the 
morning he became only fee 
third bat sman to' score a 
century before, lunch for an - 
En gKsfr county against an' 
Australian touring teaih- 

Tbe Australians got more 
than a tasteirfwhatSmife can 
do in the one-day internation¬ 
al at Edgbasttm in May when 


Morris nears 1,000 
runs for season 



WORTHY, brave, consistent 
But Test class? Hugh Morris 
is on fee brink of 
the first batsman to 
1,000 fir&dass runs this sea¬ 
son. of leading G lam organ to 
their fifth championship vic¬ 
tory and, if England^ com¬ 
mittee are respectful of 
opinions in Wales, of return¬ 
ing to Test crid^etHissecoad 
century agains t Nottingham¬ 
shire has meant feat he can be 
picky over fee timing of his 
declaration at Swansea today 
(Ivo Tennant writes}. 

Glamorgan lead Notting¬ 
hamshire by 274 runs; five 
second innings wickets intact 
Morris made 102 an Thurs¬ 
day and, in scoring 133 on 
Saturday, achieved for fee 
third time fee feat of a centmy 
in each innings of a match. 
He was ,atyy assisted by 

■ .Vj : .. 


Cottey, whose half-century 
came off just 44 balls. This 
stow pitch is taking spin and 
in Croft Glamorgan have fee 
bowler to make fee most of it 
. Oh Thursday. G lam or gan 
play Middlesex at Cardiff, 
and yon can forgive feem for 
anticipating fear- thk will be 
as vital a match as any fids 
season. Middlesex require 198 
fo beat Suiny, nine wickets in 
Hand arid Gaffing’S consider¬ 
able pride. Woe betide them 
should flatting be ommitted 
by England this morning. 

There is an excellent finish, 
too; in prospect at Ilford 
where Essex require 271 to 
beat Warwickshire. Gooch de¬ 
clared 64 behind his oppo¬ 
nents and made fee most of 
two DttJe-known bowlers, Sa¬ 
lim Malik and Stephenson, 
who shared all tor wickets. . 


he made 167 not out in 163 
.. balls. Since then he has been 
through fee w or s t for inafTfest 
•" match torture. 

SmMi had come, in on 
- Saturday evening when Gaw- 
. er creamed Hughes straight to 

undeMfow hours, hit J&ur 
sixes and 32 fours, and 
fee samg number, of as 
runs be scared, 19L ] 
per cent of his runs, 
came from boundaries, a great 
many even on a ground as 
small and an outfield as fast as 
Ibis one. When in mid-aSer- 
noon fiewas caught at Idag-an. 
even fee Australians could 

/yftTTffr hpar fn rhppf 

If two Middletonswould not 
have been much to the liking 
of a near edacity crowd, one 
was useful as a means of 
frustrating Border's bowlers. 
With fee Australians in fee 
field it did fee heart good to 
see a scoreboard reading 261 
for two just before Middleton 
was caught low down in fee 
gu%. Nuckfleton’s share ctf a 
third wicket partnership of 
233. put together in 44 overs, 
was 44. 

For 12 overs Nicholas had a 
dose-up of Smith in frill cry 
and played nicely Himsrif in 
the 12 years since Robin Smife 
arrived from Natal, to join his 
rider brother. Christopher, an 
fee Hampshire staff, be has 
probably hit fee ball but of this 
dear, unpretentious old 
ground more often than any¬ 
one rise, Gordon Greenldge 
included, ever did. And it was 
hereabouts that. Border had 
fee unusual experience of 
needing .three d i fferent balls 
for three successive balls. The 
first two were still masquerad¬ 
ing among someone's radish¬ 
es when he finis hed fee over. 

Going in again, fee Austra¬ 
lians allowed one or two of 
their lesser hatamen an early 
innings, except feat Hayden 
was given another chance to 
scare Ins first firstdass hun- 
dredri fee toizr. 



Overshadowed: Hughes, of Australia, has his thunder stolen by Smith 


Atherton 
century 
in cup 
preview 

By Michael Henderson 

DERBY (Derbyshire won 
toss): Lancashire beat Derby¬ 
shire by 161 nms 

IF A poor rehearsal indicates 
that a dazzling performance is 
immin ent as theatre folk 
imagin e, Derbyshire will win 
fee Benson and Hedges Cup 
at their leisure. Yesterday, in 
making the lowest score 
against Lancashire in 25 years 
of Sunday cricket, fee/ com¬ 
mitted every bowler in the 
book. 

Before they meet Lanca¬ 
shire again in a fortnight, they 
must leans plenty of fines if 
they are to avoid further 
embarrassment Should they 
capitulate as feebly as they 
did here, the spectators at 
Lord’s wifi have to find alter¬ 
native pastimes before fee 
end of fee afternoon- 

Challenged, after a century 
by Atherton to make 235, a 
not too demanding a target, 
they were dismissed inride 27 
overs for 73. 

DeFteitas took fee first four 
wickets, with the Derbyshire 
total a mere 25. before Wasim 
Akram and Alex Barnett the 
left-arm spinner who is play¬ 
ing an increasingly lively role 
in Lancashire’s one-day side, 
cleaned up what remained. 
DeFteitas finished with four 
for 16, Barnett three for 15 and 
Wasim Akram two for 21. 

Ottoman alone, with an 
unbeaten 34, provided resis¬ 
tance after fee loss of Adams 
in DeFreitas’s first over. 
Thchard's catch at third man 
prompted scenes among the 
red shirts that would hardly 
have been out of place if 
Manchester United had 
grabbed a Wembley winner 
in injury time. Here, it 
-seemed out of place. 

Already fins season, Lanca¬ 
shire have been down the 
same road as Derbyshire. 
Last month, they lost a Sun¬ 
day game at fee Oval by 165 
runs and they are not percep¬ 
tibly worse on for iL 

Atherton’s century formed 
fee foundation of an innings 

emfeHichfd by late fritting 
feat brought 85 from fee last 
ten overs. Let's hope Derby¬ 
shire are word perfect by July 
H>. 



Crawley 
adds 
to Sussex 
misery 

By I vo Tennant 


FOR the Sussex supporter, 
there were better places io be 
than Hove yesterday. Sussex 
had their bowling flayed by 
Cambridge University and. 
through no failing of their 
own, had to forgo their joint 
leadership of fee Axa Equity & 
Law Sunday League. John 
Crawley, recovered from his 
graduation ball, made a 
career-best 187. a terrific in¬ 
nings that included a six and 
26 fours, and Kent, who led 
the table with Sussex, beat 
Yorkshire at Headingley by 
just right runs. 

This victory came about 
after they had made no more 
than 200 for nine in their 50 
overs. Hardly the score of 
prospective champions. Of 
these. Ward struck 49 in 
customary style. Yet other 
than two reasonable scores by 
Metcalfe and Moxon. 45 and 
40 respectively. Yorkshire 
struggled to keep up with the 
asking rate. Tight bowling 
from Hooper and McCague, 
who had recovered sufficiently 
from his wrenched shoulder to 
play limited-overs cricket (if 
not necessarily a Test match) 
were largely responsible. 

There was a straightfor¬ 
ward win for Surrey over 
Middlesex at Lord’s. The 
Bicknell brothers were behind 
iL Martin had Haynes taken 
at the wicket for a dude and 
then bowled Gatting five balls 
taler. 

Few sides are capable of 
recovering from the loss of 
their two finest batsmen and 
Middlesex, champions though 
they may be. are no exception. 
The other Bicknell. Darren, 
was able to bat for nearly three 
hours in making an unbeaten 
65 and carrying his side to a 
seven-wicket victory. 

At Luton, Loye, given the 
chance of opening Northamp¬ 
tonshire’s innings, made iris 
maiden century m the Sunday 
League. He struck a six and 15 
fours in an innings lasting 128 
balls feat was described as 
“exceptional" by his county's 
director of cricket, Phil Neale. 
Loye and Bailey, who made 
72. put on 182 in 34 overs. 
Somerset, it need hardly be 
added, were defeated, albeit 
by only 17 runs. 


__ Axa Equity & Law League 

Derbys v Lancs 

DERBY (Datoyshrt won tostf: LancaaNm 
mtDBrtjyehin ' 


(< p(S) tasaJ 


1ST tuns 


MAAlhartonbQflRh_105 

S P TKchard c Mams b Base-10 

GDUoydBwbCoik-6 

-NHFartxdherc Baroll bhtafccfcn -26 

NJ Speak b Cart.,.*-21 

Wasim AKramc Cork O&fflHi-33 

P A J DeRutes not mi-15 

M WaddNon not out-4 

Extras (b 7, lb 7) ----— 1* 

Total (8 wkts, SO overs) --234 

FAU. OF MACKETS: 1-42. 253. 3-104. 4- 
148.5-203, 5-225. - 

tw K Hen. ID Atattn and A A Barnett dd 

BOWLING. Mortansen 10482-0: Msfcokn 
10-2-44-1; Beae 10*88-1; Cork 100832: 

Griffith 10-1-432.. . - - 

DERBYSHIRE 

P D Bowter C Austtib DeFretfas-0 

C J Adams C Tltchard b DeFnetas-4 

J E Morris c Speafcb DeFMas-4 

T J G OlSonnan not out--—34 

*K J BamaScHaggbOeFratas-2 

F A Griffith c Fakbrattter b VMdnson —10 

D G Cork & Barnett.—--11 

S J Base b Wasim Atom_0 

TBJM Maher cDaFreteab Barnett — 1 

DEMatooknbWesim Akram-0 

O H MManaan cand b Barnett- 3 

Extra*(toa,*i)-- 

Total (2&B own)-73 

FALL OF WICKETS: 1-4, 2-6, 36.4-15,5- 
35.6-57.7-60,565.956 
BOWLING: Austn 52-6-0: DeFretas 7-1- 
164: WaAhMai 4-0-12-T: Wtaim Akram 6- 
0-21-2. Barnett 460-15-3. 

Umpires- V A Hoidei and GShap. 

Durham v Worcs 

STOCKTOKKM-TEES fKtaflaasferett* 
won toes): CUtwn (4 pag beat Wbrcseter- 
shke(D)bytonwB 

DURHAM 

IT Botham cHekbBenjamh_0 

G Fowler c Lancia bttuMrti-52 

P w G Pater cLatRpn b N ewpo rt — 72 

S HuOon b Nanat__30 

P Bartuldge c Le*!haiTJBJe & Newport ,6 
A C Onmns C Rhodes b Newport 22 

JDGtonderwn barb Banfamh-8. 

J wood not om -l_-_... 11 

t A R FottwgB not cxi -___13 

Extras (B) 10, w3,flt)6) _ 10 

Total (7 wWs. 50 osrere)-232. 

FALL OF WCKET5: 1-6 2-10& 5166 4- 
167. 5178, 6203. 7-215 
‘DAGkavensyaidSPHughascSdnotbat. 
BOWUNQ: Benjanki 1M»2 Radtad 8- 
0-50-0; Newport 160464: LOTp® 6625 
0. langwonh 60461: Haynas 341-160. 
WORCESTERSHIRE 

•TS Curtis IxnrbCurenta.. 1 

N V Radiord e Grerenay b Bairtbiidge. 70 

G A Hick c FothergB b Hughea_32 

D B DTMwBa c aid b Bolnbrldge-25 . 

D a LeathemNe c Wood b Grawnay 0 

tS J Rhodaa an cut___40 

S RLanvftteWoodbCimnkv-29 

G R Haynes Mi out_5 

P J Newport nn out_ _.,5 

K C G Beniamin rot out-0 

RKHngMnhnolom.. 0 

Extras (b 1, fcS. w4, nh.6)_ 20 


oveo) 


Total S wins, 50 o 
FALLOF WICKETS: 1-2.^,5-142,4-183. 
5151.6215 7-220, 6225,6227. 
BOWUNG: Bofliam 61-37-0: Cummins 16 
1462; Hughes 16009-1: Wood 7-6350; 
BaMtxfcJoe 6632-% Qnvanay 7-036-1. 
Umpres: B Oudestcn aid J D Bond. 

Essex v Warwickshire 

IL/ORO (Wnfetehnaiion toasf: Manriefc- 
sfiire- beat Esen (0) by 46 runs 
WARtMCKSWIE 

A J Motoa si Gamham b SucJi— 68 

Asrf Dlnb toti_20 

D P Osaar nn out- 69 

PASmuhKMbSffiphsnBon-7 

*0 A Raow b Prtngfe-- 18 

RGTvkjhbo Pnnd* b tea_42 

tP C L HdloMw ran out .. 1 

N M KSmittibPltwte.. 0 

G C Smel c fttngle b tett__fl 

PA Boom not ou -- 5 

Extras (B> 6. Mt&roq__ .19 

Totals wilts, sooner_253 

FALL OF WOCET3; 142,2-143,3-161. 4- 
t8i. M09,6215,7-215.6831,62S3. 
TAMuwncidnotbat. 

BOWUM3; Pmgh io*4«; IWl 6^453; 
TWW1-0: Such 16047-1; CM* 7- 
116607-1. . 


J P Stephenson e P A Sirtth B Munten 90 

N Hucsaki c Booth b Stnal..—5 

St*n kteft c asS on t» N u K BmBi.... 9 
*GAGoocbcaiJbNMKSmith .-...,21 
DRPmgiocRoowBPASmflh-1 


IMA Gamham bPASnlh-4 

TDTopteybBaaw---20 


M C Dotfrun 0(8-—__ 

J H CMds c Roam b TUwa ..., 
PM Such nol out 


Extrastfc4 k w9.nb^ 
Tdtel (4B2 oven4, 


-12 
— 0 
—' 14 
-15 
.207 


FAIL OF WICKETS: 1-22.2-35.567,467. 
685,6-88. 7-133,6156 9-164. 

BOWLWG: Ream 61-561: Mutton 82-1- 
17-1; Stifl 6611-2; PA Smitti 6632-2; N 
M K Smih8648* Booth 3-6160; TVwose 
4-0-261. 

Umpkas; A A Jones and G A SttcMay. 

Glamorgan v Notts 

SWANSEA Mods won toss); Gfemotpan f4 
bear NoU mf mmNrB (Of fay three 


weras 


KOrTMOHAMSHHE 

P R Polard c RfchardB b Croft_ 

P Johnson b LsJebvre 


.37 

. ..._ .32 

'RT Robinson o Matson blatetjvre —6 

GFArchorc Matson b Croft-10 

CLCahiso Mason bRfcfiBrds --53 

C C Lewis c Moms b Date_26 

GWMte at Metaonb Richards —1 

tfl N. French o Matson bWstMn-0 

K.P Brens dlateKrebBaMicK-10 

RAfVknotou-21 

M G FwH-Bubs a Matron b Lafebwe _5 

Ex&as (b 5. w 2, nb 2}- -.9 

Total (50 oven)___ j-210 

FALL OF WICKETS: 1-57,2^, 580, 4-89. 
6170.6170,7-171,6175.6182. 
BCWJWG: Wattdn 16657-1; LaMwre 16 
221-3; Bunak* 166361: Croft 162262; 
Dale 50461; Richards 5-1-12-2. 
GLAMORGAN 

S P James b Calms-18 

*H Monts c Mice b Flsld-8ua&-30 

ADatabCafem—...— 3 

M P Maynard not ottt-72 

IVAFSdwKlab&Hw——-_2 

PACodoyc French b Brans-9 


R D B Croft fcw b LaMs 
RPLefetMBbPk* 
tC P Matson not out. 


24 
10 
24 

Extras (b 1, b 5. w 7. fib 9___ -19 

TOM Grwkts, 486 ware)-211 

FALL OF WICKETS-' 1-45.648.678,4S2i 
528,8440; 7-158. 

SLWaMiandSRBandcktSd notbaL ‘ 
BOWUNG: Laids 166661; Cakns 166 
31-2; Pick 61-361; FUcFBusa 166461; 
erans 05-1-22-% Mto 46-17-0. 

Umpires: J H Hants and D O Oktaar. 

' Leics v Gloucs 

LBCESIBt (lets won aosg): Labasnr- 
shto M pts) beat Gtouca hy 31 


J D R Benson c Russafl b Vfeteh-3 

*N£ Briers cRussaib Walsh-.7 

TJ Boon cWHrfitb Smith-17 

JJWhSBtercftaeekbScoa-,-2B 

BFSmkhbScatt - 9 

L Rotter bBabtam-45 


Atem_55 

DCkbAI 


WKM Bonjamln. , 

IP A Nhonc Hancock bAlajna--4 

VJWatenotoU-17 

G J FWrsons not out- <8 

Bdraap1.b7.w4) --sJZ 

Total (Bwkta. 50 ovet^--214 

FALL OF WICKETS: 1-6.2-1Z661.4-58.6 
68.6161.7-161.6184. 
ADMdaWddnotbs. 

BOWUNG: Babkta t c n 161-37-1; Wafah 16 
3-31,2: Smtt 16652-1: Scoft 6624-2; 
wrtsfa 4-1-160! Afl eyna 16 644-2. 
GLOUCESTERSHWE 

BCBnwJcNbonbBen|m*i --1 

GDHodBBone Benson bBartfamin —.8 

M W ABayne c Nbgon b MultaVy . 41 

T H C Hancax* o Benson b Berfamh— Z 

•A J W«gM c Potter b Benson---51 

fflC Russel cwnwwbWefc——41 

CAWabifr^as’tfBmon-- J 

RM Wight c Mrs bBeracn-.-1 


P W 

.... 8 5 
._. 7 4 


Kent .— 

QamomanflS) 
Nort«lfef13)..-..6 4 

swsakfri)-6 4 

Lanc&ns 01) — 7 3 
Lflfcas te raWreflS)5 
SureyH)-6 

saesip-t 

aary.? 

WbrcostanhirftiT) 6 
Wwwk*ahre(B) „6 
Yoriolire (IS) —7 
Qbuc«)tanhre(8)6 _ 

gSSS^.ri 1 

Notts (17}-6 1 

I'spoafflorain 


T NR PtS 
22 
18 
18 
18 
16 
16 
18 


1. 14 
0 M 
2 12 
0 12 
1 12 
1 10 
1. H> 
0 . 8 
2 8 
2; B 
o; 4 


backets) 


A M Srnffli not otf--^-12 

A M Babington b Bertenttn---0 

Extras (bl.b 6. wiq--- .19 

Total M2 
FAILOFW 


,183 

: VWCKETS; 1^.26.617.4-105.6 
107,6136,7-130,614a 6183. 
BOWUNG: Benjamin 9^6354; MuMy 6 
6161: Wals 61-81-1: Para na 61-31-0; 
Potter86336; Benson7627-4. . 

J C Baldarahone and A G T 


limprts: J 
Whtahaad. 


Middlesex v Surrey 

LORD'S (5uray were ton}: Slimy Hpta) 
faaar Mddfesax ( 0 ) by eraenwKteta 
MftXJLKEX 

DLHaynasc Stewart bMPBIdmel — 0 
M A Rosabeny c 0 J Bdtnefl b Btacher 19 

*M W Gtafiru b M P Btcknel_ .4 

J O Carr e MP BJcknefl b Butcher_16 

PN Weekasnotout-66 

IK R Brown b MP Bldcnefi-37 

M Kaach c SBr*«t b Benjamin—__»_2 

JEEntuwnotout-9 

rae (b 2, lb 


17 

172 


610,636,447,6 


Bctras(b2.1b2 1 w13) - 
Total (Bwkta, 48 ows) 
FALLOFWKXEIS;14,; 

144.6154. 

R L Johnson. N G Cowans end A R C Baser 
rtdnotbat 

BOWUNG: M P BkAnal 162-18-3; Benja¬ 
min 161-31-1: Waqar Yarete.61460: 
Btttehar 162162; Bofcifl 16^440. ■ 

i---54 

fAJStawartcRoaebonybEmtxsay _. 9 

GP Thorpe C Rosobany 0 Keach-21 

M A lynch not ou _6 


DJBtdmelnotoU 
A Q Brown b Johnson 


BSras (b 16 w 4. nb 4) 

Total {9 wkta. 45 overa) 


-18 
173 

FALL OF WKXETS: 1-80,6106,6157. 

0 M Ward. M A Btactar. U P Bfcftneft 
Waqar You*. JBottno and JE Benjamin 

dUnotbtt.. 

BOWUNG: Cowsns 56250: Fraser 7-6 
33-0; Johnson 161-461: Eniuray6631- 
1; Washes 61-260: Keedi 7-6161. 
Umpires: H O Bird and N T Flaws. 

Nofthants v Somerset 

LUTON (Somerset won tessk'Nodftante (4 
pts) faoaf Scmerest (tTjb/17 rune ■ 
NORTHAie»rONSt«tE 

A Fordhem o Harden b Rose-10 

M 6 Loire cRoeeb Kerr-122 

•RJBraeybCaddfck-72 

K M Curafl C Foflend b Caddck-9 

N A3»rtoy bwbCadcfck-2 

A L Panberlhyc Bums b taa- 4 

N A Felton o Bums b Karr—-16 

tORbfejyrwou-7 

CEL Anttnsenot out----— 6 

' ‘ .15 

,-283 


Extras 0b 8, w 5, nb 2) - 
Total (7 v*ta, 50 twers) 

FALL OF VWCKETS: 1-27,2208.62ia 4- 
222,5227.5231,7-252. .. 

J P Teytar and N G B Cook dd raft bet 
BOWLWG: Caddck 161-41-3: Roae 166 
616 Moten dor 16644-0; Kerr 160032: 
Trump 166460. 

SOMERSET 

MNlfttfMcLowbPantenry—40 
NAFoeendbwbTqjtar-99 

RJHadonrtnaui --1-2 

•CJTwerebTsytar_39 

KARarsonsoRtpiMb 
G 0 Rose bw b Arrfro 
tN 0 Birere c Cook b Curran 
J1D Kerr run out 


A R Caddck b Taylor- 

NAMattendarb wtresa. 

HR JTfumpnotoul-- 

Extras{DB,w2.nb^ 


~ 37 
— 11 
_ 17 
— S 

_ 1 

_ 2 

— 16 

Total KM overa) ___246 

FALL OF WICKETS: 1-61, 673,6150, 4- 
158,5-162.6181,7-204,6235.6240. 
BOWUNG: Anftxose 100363; Taylor 9.4- 
1-463: Curran 102-461; Panberttw 66 
661; Beley 60300; Cook6023-0. 
Umpires: J H HaraphSe end K E Mnar. 

Yorkshire v Kent 

wn Kanr (4 pts) 

ST"” 


R B Hchradnn c Rntag b Hooper. 
A A Matoalta c hooper blteCague _ 

IRJBtataynotoul- 

CWtaacLMngbMcCaBue- 

M J Foeior nre ottt 


PJHartteycHocparb Hwang. 
D Gnus* noted 
«raa{biawS 


Bdxae(b12.w3) 

Total gwteRjWrare^ 


■ 15 
192 

FALL OF WICKETS: 1-W, 2-64.567.4-135, 
5139.6144.7-192. 

R D Stamp and J 0 Batty dd raft bst 
BOMJNG: McCague 161-292: Headey 
162261; Ealwm 161-52-0; HooQan61- 
252: Hen*® 161-47-1. 

Ump ba e: GI taagaw and B Ui e rfie etar. 

Tetley Bitter Challenge 
lire v Australia 

of three, 
■#> 

__ wttofc in hand are 

132 nree ahead dRampest*B 

AUSTRALIANS: Rrat Innings 

MLHaydaicNlefiolaib Shine- BS 

M A Taylor cMarubUdal_48 

0 C Boone/ernes b Mere-146 

8RWau(fticMdd8tonbUdal-8 

'A R Border c James b James-41 

ORMsrtyncMkkftstenbJBmes_6 

fl A Hoe!y bwb James-3 

B P Jiilrai not oU-26 

PRRaWsInetaJt-8 


Extras (b 16, nb Q--- -23 

Total (7 wfcts draft- 333 

T B A May and M G Hughes dd not baL 
FALL OF WICKE1S; 1-91, 2225, 5240, 4- 
319.5327.6-345.7-3S9. 

BOWUNG: St** 162-81-1; Connor 166 
55ft Udal 244-1252; Mam 161-661; 
Jamfte 17-2-5 7-3. 

Seco n d Innings 

ML Hayden rat oU-58 

11A Hasty bwb Janes_16 

SR Waugh b Connor_0 

**" - ,28 

.6 


BPJuBancAymasbU 
D R Manyn not out 


Extras pb 2. r±i 2} _ 
Totd(3 


,118 


31 

17 

a 

.374 


FALL OF WCKE1S: 1-37.240.68ft. 
KAMPSHna Ftat IrretaOS 

V P Teny bar b Hughes_ 

T C Mtidletono Hayden bHud*e — 53 

01 Gower c IA«hnoHuQt*s-6 

RASmBicfWwsbM^_191 

•M C J Mchoias b May- 19 

K D iamns not out_ 

tAN/Nmesraftoi —__ 

Extras (b 4, to 2. w 2 nb 4^ „ 

Total fiwfttadad_ 

FALL OF WICKETS: 1-2,2-28,3-261,4217, 
6322 

S D UdaL R J *fcsu C A Comor end K J 
Shine dd not bat i 

BOWUNG; HLOhew 162663: Juten 161- 
960: May 1KM52: Re3M 161-760; 
Waugh 61-290; Border7-6460. 
Unpras: R A WNte and P VMtey. 

Other match 
Sussex vCambUniv - 

HOVE {second day d tree, Sussex won 
to toss>; Suestx, n0r nine rmxnUnohgr 
vjkksts In hern are 87 run ah ead d 


Total <3 wfcts draft_ 

J A North, 1 DKSaQsbLiy, I 


SUB 5EX ; 

*C W J Alhoy c Arecca b Kchtf-1 

J W Hat c ChBtowrth b Haste —114 

CMWMscPteherb Haste-185 

P Mooes not out,_ 15 

CCRenynotoi*-——15 

Exft»(b4. tofi.wS.nb4)-_Z> 

. 350 

_ DflLeutACS 

rtrephrtea and N C PtiOKps cSd 

FALL OF WCKETS: 1-3.631ft 33Z7. 
BOWUNG: nehar 15-4-42-1; Haste 21-1- 
822; JanMhs 126644; Chadaawonh 11- 
1-550: Wiga fi23-5860_ 

Second Innings 

P Moores bl/Mstiafi_IB 

*CWJASheynotoui_19 

Bans___0 


TRWadoHctwdsonbBSJy-49 

MVFIemteg torebGough - . -1 

CLHooperc Gough bBeoy -32 

N RToyforcWNDb Stamp _ 35 

TctranwsQ-37 

FALL OF WICKET: 1-37. 
aLfiGAWnDGE UMVERSHYi First 
rtangs 

*M R Benson c Byes b Wfde --20 

G R Cowdrey nre out_ _ -9 

GW Jones cHrarphresb ferny 

M E D Jsrretl 0 Moores b Romy—0 

MAEatoamnot out---18 

DW Headey e Foster b Hartley-6 

8 M CharissMrfh evd bfagoe -3 

JPC&reolnoteui-18 



Total (9 vta, 50 ovare) 200 

FALL CF WICKETS: 1-ft 2-67.3-S2,4111. 
6138.6151.7-189,618ft 6198. 

BOWUNG: Harttew 161-441: Gough 162- 
361; Whin 66361; Fmwi- 6160; Btety 
161-293; Stamp 160-461. 

YORKSHIRE 

•MDMowncfloiingbftacper-40 

DSyaabHaadey . .3 

FALL OF WICKETS: 1-101,6103,623ft 4 
250. • 

U P Ament, N J Haste, C M Pitcher. B H J 
JenUna and A R vtotal <Sd not bra. 
BOWLWG: Ftaott 26333-1:1 am 15541- 
0; Safatuy 15431-1: Phitts 21-5640; 
Ftanj 15637-Z Hcrtfa 16566-0; Atoy 1- 

UmprtB: D R ShapheRl and P B WlghL 




Britannic Assurance 
county championship 

Northamptonshire v 
Somerset 

LUTON (thM dry at tour): Northampton- 
thke (24(43) bad Somerset (2) by an 
Inninga end Are ores 

NORTHAMPTONSHBE First Innlrws 382 

& J Lamb 178, K M Qrean 91: G D Roes 5 
96. A R Caddck 4 for 81). 

SOMERSET: Ftat hrtigs 151 
Second hnings 

MNLNtwrel b Ambrose-0 

N A Fofiand run out-13 

R J Harden bw b Antrose__— 4 

*CJTnta6c Roberts b Curran-38 

K A ParaawaFsKnb Ambrose-43 

IN D Brans c Fatal b Taylor_14 

GD Rose tow b Ambrose-12 

Mrehteg Ahmed c Taqrtor b Panberihy . 19 

A R Caddck be b Cram_16 

NAM afcn darcPanberthybRoberta ..46 

HRJTrunp notout_1 

Extraa {bl.b 7. wl)- 

Total_216 

FALL OF VrtCKETS: 1-12.516.544, 455. 
6103,6128,7-141.6157,6160. 
BOWUNG: Ambrose 186384; Taylor 16 
6461: Crawl 12632-2; Penbrathy 122- 
461; Roberts 163-44-1; BaBey 1 - 61 -Q. 
Umptac J H Hampshira and K E PBtnar.- 

Glamorgan v 
Nottinghamshire 

SWANSEA Qtxd day of fou): Qtamorpan. 
wtf> Are second-tfvgs wfctoa re faarxj, 
are 274 nres ahead erNbflhgftan«M* 
GLAMORGAN: First fonrega 329 IHMoma 
102. A Data 9ft C L Ctems 4 for 66)- 

Saoond hnhgs 

S P Jamas c Poterd b Cairns-0 

*H Morris b FtelcLBuss-133 

A Dale c Poftard b Fleid-Buss..51 

M P Maynard tun out-33 

IV A Richards c Pick bReld-Buss_4 

PA-Cotlaynaora-SB 

ROB Clafl not ora_— 2 

Extras (b 12) --- -12 

ToM(5mfttt)___291 

R P Lsfotxro, TC P Matson. S L Watte* and 
S R Bamtekio bat 

FALL OF WCKETS: 1-4, 2-129, 6191. 4- 
204.5285. 

B0WLNG- Crams 142361; Pick 9-1-*7-0; 
Afford 224-64-0; HeldOun 326863; 
Evans 66360. 

N0TTVIGHAM8HBe FM kretngs 

PR Potent c Celeb Croft___.27 

M Sa^tw at Matson b Croft_14 

*RT Robinson b Croft_119 

P Johnson c James bLetebvro_70 

GFAroherc Mrelsb Croft_10 

CL Cateis cJBnaebW&iidn. 24 

KPEvara c Jamas bBanwck __7 

B N French c Meson bWaSctn_47 

R A Pick o WbB®i b Croft___0 

M G Firad-Buss b WaOdn_16 

J A Afford not out_0 

Ettas (b 4,0 ft nb 2)-,J2 

Total f1202 overa)-346 

Score at 120 overa: 3469. 

FALL OF WICKETS: 1-40. 2-41, 613ft 
4-161. 6218, 6250, 7-285. 8^81, 

6337. 

BOWUNG: Watttr 232-4-72-3; Lafatwra 
262361: Barwick 27-12361; Croft 37-6 
1125; Dale 56144k Rfchards 16621-6 
Bonus Ports: Glamorgan 7, Nottingham- 
st*B7. . 

Umpires: J H Harris and D O Odear. 

Middlesex v Surrey 

LORO’S (Kid day ct far); Mdttesex; rrth 
nine aecondinntiga *kfote to hand, need 
196 ares » fata Surrey 

SURREY: Frttbrebgs322 (DJBtctoe!] 7ft 
ADBnsmBTV 

Second tentage 

0 J Blcknet bwbVWams_77 

M ALwh cTutos* bTraaer__ 0 

GPlmipacEmbusybFelham_24 

TO J Stewart a Getting bEmbuey.58 

ADBrownbTufoal- 1 

AWSmVicBrownbWSanra_22 

MP Bicknell cRoa&enybTUnefl —- 22 

NM Kendrick tow bWfltams .._D 

WlamrYouttGcHranesbWifflana_0 

JBoSngcGantngbEmburay-9 

J E ftey mre not out__ o 

Extras {to 2, rto 10) -- 12 

Total-- 22S 

FALL Cy WICKETS: 1-1,554.6153,4-162. 
6192.6203. 7-205,6205.6226 
BOWUNG: Ftasat 14-3-41-1; Wllams 21-*- 
754: Emburay 34.1-14362; FeWwm 65 
261; TutneD 21-7-362. 


MKXXESEX: Fbst hnhra 330 (D Ltteynas 
lift K R Brown 80, J t Embuey 6ft- J 
Boteig5forioq. 

Second tortngs 

DLHaynescSteeralbMPBicknell ... 11 

MARraetxreynatout-7 

*M WGrattng not out-11 

Extras... 0 


FALL OF WICKET: 1-15. 

BOWU4Q: Waqar You* 40-160; U P 
Btdreal 42-11-1. 

Borus Parte; Uddesex 7. Sraroy 7. 
Umplnse; H 0 BW and N T Pleas. 

Durham v 
Worcestershire 

DURHAM (0*d day at lour): Hfercester- 
BhirB. afth afaftt sacond-toninQS wtoketa in 
hand, need 142 area to beet Durtwn 

DURHAM: FW 


137 (P Babtorldga 


tontoga 

69: K C G Benjanwi 5 lor 85). 

Second Innings 

P W G Parker Ibwb Newport_63 

JDGtandenentorbBertiamBi- 10 

SrtJ«DnlbwbBenian*i-14 

J A Delay e WJMh b Newport- 21 

PBaWjtwgec Rhodes b Newport —„ 0 

IT Bcthem 0 Rhodes bHfck-101 

A C Cummins c Rhodes D Bngworth .. 70 

PJ Berry c Hick blBngworth-1 

1C W Scott not cut_28 

•0 A Gre^rwy b BanjBnln-18 

S J E Brown run out_2 

Boras (b 1ft to 9. nb8)- 

Total --355 

FAU. OF WICKETS: 141.238. 610ft 4- 
102,5143.6295.7-303,6306,6342. 
BOWUNG: Banfamii 241-863; Newport 
242-5-75-3; Lasrx*l 22-4-1020; nraiaTh 
22-8-442; Haynes 51-7-0; HUc 62261. 


WORCESTERSHIRE: ftst hrfogs 277 (G 
AHck 68. S R Lwnpftt G6, P J Newport 51). 

Second fnrttngs 
•T S Clrts not oU , 


WPC Weston b Banbridga-26 

GAHckftwbCrarmins ——-32 

D B DDIIvert not out —--6 

Boas {to 5, nb 6)- 11 

Total (2wkts)-123 

G R Haynae, R K tangworth. S R Lamptt, IS 
J Rhodaa. PJ Newport, C M Totey and K C 
G Benjamin id baL 
FALL OF WICKET: 1-60.2-1C8. 
BOWtolGiCummina 152-461; Bown 15 
1-360; Barebrtdga 61261; Gmreney26 
16160. 

Bonus Ports: Draham4. Wncwuratwa 6. 
Umpires: J D Bond and B Drateann. 

Derbyshire v Lancashire 

DERBY (thtd day of foul- LmaaNre. ywto 
(wo seccnd-tnnrgs weteta In hand, m 
321 rua ahead c* Derbyshire 
LANOASHRE First hntim 477 M A 
Atherton 137. WtertAtoonTlft N J Speak 
74; □ E Malcolm S tar 98). 

Second tontogs 

G D Mends 0 Cork b Malcolm-4 

M A Atherton e Maher bMabaftn-28 

NJSpseke Morris b Malcolm_8 

m HftSbrather c Mortereen b Griffin 59 

GDLtoyd tow b Mortansen-80 

We8tn Mram c and b Vanckau_42 

PAJDeFrekBBbwbMotienBen_3 

TW K Hugo b Mortansen--7 

M Wa&toson not ora-7 

PJ Martin nor ora---9 


Essex v Warwickshire 

LFORD (hud day d tour) Essex, vrihe* 
aacond+rirns wickets re hand need 271 
runs to beat warwickshre 

WARWICKSHIRE: FirS 448 ffi P 
Osttar 174. J D Radfle BO, f L 
Penney 5t? 

Second Iraxngs 

A J Motes c Gamham bSafcnMBbt - 55 
J 0 RateSfle c Stephenson 

bSatfnMa* -36 

DP Osier oPtttotebSefeniUaBt-43 

PASmfthbrebSaEmMa8c .-0 

"DAReeveitwrbStephenson -19 

T L ftmney b* b Stephenson - -4 

IP C l HHMVayBMo Stephenson.. 0 

N M K Smith C and b Suwienson-16 

G C Sms# c Gamham bSalm M0H1 ,....7 

A A Donald not out—- - 7 

T A Mranon tow b Stephenson-0 

Ettas_ 19 

Total-208 

FAU. OF WICKETS: 1-75, Mil, 6111. 4- 
156.616ft 6163, 7-174,6195.6201. 
BOWJNG: Foster 6660: Fort* 60-72: 
note 40-160, Such 161-440; Chads 146 
280; Stem Mate 26537-5: Stephenson 
122-431-5. 

ESSEX: First tarings 

"GAGooehbNMKSmtfh___ 71 

J P Stephenson e Hotaray b Mrattrai _ 15 
PJPnctwdcRafcteabPASmah -.68 

Seam Mcik c Orated bfeew..X 

N Huosain net ora-107 

tM A Gamham not ou __ 4 

Bores (b 13, rib 16)_ -29 

Total pwkte dee, 111 own)_384 

D R Pnrate, N A Foew, M C Dott, P M Such 
and J H Chdds efid not bra. 

FAIL CF VflCKETS: 131.6131,5186. 4 
348 

BOWUNG- Donate 17-4-57-0; Small 17-4 
34-0: Mureon 2614341; N M K Smnh 26 
51261: Reave 161-47-1; PASmiBi 166 
561. 

Bonus Porta- Essex 8, Warvntesta® 5. 
Urrp fa Ba: A A Jorsc and G A Socttey. 

Leicestershire v 
Gloucestershire 

LEICESTER (ttartf day of four): Okju- 
oastersrtra. wtt» sbcsecond-nwtgs wefcaes 
in hand an 11 rurs ahead at Lbkbs- 
tnhre 

QUDUCESTBMHne Fist foningi245 (G 
D Hodgson 78, R M Wt^tt 54: A DTUafiy 7 
for 72). 

Second Innings 

B C Broad b Pierson..— 56 

B D Hodgson 0 Ben)amei b Pierson ...88 
MWAIayneeR3bln8cnbP1areon —2 


THC Hancock c Benson b Potter.33 

'A J Wftght not oitt —- -7 

Ifl C Ruase* net out —- . 24 

Extras(b4.b4.wl). - .9 

R M wight h C Wloms, M Dawes. C A 

Walsh and K E Cooper to baL 

FAU. OF WICKETS: 1-91.3-101. 5180. 4 

18ft 

BCWUNG: Benjartei 153073. Muflafy 
16236-0: Parsons 14-531-0. Pierson 35 
11363: Potter 226361. 

LBCE5TH1SHIRE: Rret rtUnga 

T J Boon c Cooper b VWght .85 

*NEBrterebwo Cooper__ 4 

J J Whoakar c Russeft b Wabh .di 

jDRBensonbWatsh--153 

PERobtosonbWWsh . 5 

L Potter GtRusuab Dawes.K? 

W K M Benjarnn c facoefi b Wiflams .35 

-iPArexonbVNflama . 9 

G J Parsons bw b MWams.16 

ARK Person nor ora .... .. 4 

ADMtftfiycRusstebWrash.. 5 

Extras (b3. to Iftwl.nb IB)__3S 

Total. 454 

Score at 120 oven- 357-5. 

FALL OF WICKETS' 1-lft 6103,6207.4- 
221.6344.6391.7-413. 8442.6440 
BOWUNG: Wash34-12-764; Cooper 22.1- 
7361; WBams367-1013; Wight 61-936 
1: Davies 367-119-1; Afleyne 61-73. 
Bonus Ports: Leicestershire 8. Gtoucester- 
staeft 

Umpires: J C Bradenton? ate A G T 


Yorkshire v Kent 

HEAWNGLEY Mtnldayattar) \akstve. 
vrth sat seconcUmings wickets in hand arc 
229runs ahead of Kent 

YORKSHIRE: First innings 208 {PJ Hartley 
54; A P iggtesden 5 for 5i) 

Second tonrigs 

*M D Meson not out. _ .128 

AAMrac&itoiwbiagfudBn. 9 

fl 8 Richardson tow D Dams .51 

D Bvas c Hooper b ig^esdan ..22 

tfl J BtekeybHocper.. 71 

C White not out...._1 

Ettas (b 7, toft wft rt>22).. — 36 

Total (4 wkts) . 318 

P W Jarvis, P j Hanley. D Gough, R D 
Stamp and M A Robnsan to baL 
FALL OF WICKETS. 1-20. 2-87, 5124, 
4-3C0. 


6261. Uong 1330 
KENT: first lmsigs298 (C L Htoopar 99. T R 
ward 68: P W Jaws4 tar 51J. 

Boras Ports: Yertetire 5. Ken 8. 

Umpires: GI Burgess and B Lead better 


Ettas (b 1ft to ft nb 2). 
Total (Bwfcta) 


-_ZI 

..270 


FAU. OF WICKETS: 1-4,244.669; 4171, 
6235.6244. 7-247.6255. 

BOwunG: Matcofen 141-463; Coik 11-6 
560; GrOffi 62-461; Watered 162361: 
Mortenson 15-1-363. 

DERBVSHnE: Aral hringa 

*KJBematt run out___161 

PD Bowter bOaFreiteS -- 32 

JE Mora e Hasp bWettfrieen_21 

C J Adams carte b Watttvon__ 74 

T J a O-Gorman b Martin-..27 

F A Grintti c l-tegg b DeFretas_27 

M J Vandrau citenb DeFretea_12 

DGCorkoUcydboeFrete_.... 0 

tBJM Matter cHsmbDeFreftsB_ 17 

DEMBfooknbMaren__19 

0 H Monensen not out__2 

Extras [ 08 , toB. rtt 18)_^34 

Total- 426 

Score a 120 onra: 372-4. 

FALL OF WICKETS' 1-88, 2-137. 6304, 
6304. 4340. 5-378, 6378. 7378, 6391. 
6412. 

BOWLWG wastei Akram 17-4-860; 
DaFretBS 2661093: Matte 2061-64-2; 
Semen 361476a WsfttaEOn 37-7-762. 
Bonus Ports; Daroyahke ft LancaaNre 5. 
Umprts: v A Holder ate GStwp. 


NAT WEST TROPHY 


SECOND ROUND 

WEDNESDAY 7TH JULY 


Don't miss out on the excitement of the Nat West Trophy. 
It'S a straight knockout competnon which promises to provkto 
plenty Of action. AU matches start at 10.30am. 


CHELMSFORD 


ESSEX 

NO RTHAMPTONSH IRE 

GLAMORGAN 
DURHAM 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

YORltoHIRE 


LEICESTER 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

SURREY 


TRENT BRIDGE O 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

SOMERSET 

SUSSEX 

HAMPSHIRE 


EDGQASTON 


WARWICKSHIRE 

v 

KENT 


WORCESTER 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
' DERBYSHIRE 


CALL THE GROUND TICKET OFFICE NOW 

00245252430 □0222 346478 D 0272 245216 D 0533 B3212B 
H0602817005 D 0273 732161 B0214464422 0 0905 W$4» 
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Commander In Chief dominates 



By Julian Muscat 

COMMANDER In Chief, an 
equine aristocrat, produced 
the performance for which he 
was bred when galloping the 
finishing kick out of Her¬ 
nando in a compelling renew¬ 
al of the Budweiser Irish 
Derby yesterday. 

The second, winner of the 
French Derby on his last start 
fell victim to some meticulous 
pre-race planning cm die part 
of Commander In Chiefs con¬ 
nections, but he only en¬ 
hanced his considerable 
reputation in Ming gallantly, 
by threequarters of a length, to 
reach Khaled Abdulla’s colt 

This was middl&distance 


RICHARD EVANS 


Nap: TAHDID 
(3.15 Nottingham) 
Next best Walid’s Princess 
(2.15 Nottingham) 


racing at its best Regency, in 
the same ownership as the 
winner, was always likely to 
set a strong pace. This he did 
to such effect that Pat Eddery 
had to ask Commander In 
Chief some searching ques¬ 
tions to overhaul his free- 
running ally at the entrance to 
the 2h-?urlong straight 
Yet no sooner had Eddery 
secured the favoured pitch 
along the for rails than Cash 
Asmussen loomed out of the 
pack on Hernando, the bay 
colt apparently travelling well 
within himself as Eddery 
drove to the post 
For a moment it looked as 
though Asmussen held all the 
aces. As Commander In Chief 
swept past the two-furlong 
marker, the Texan sat motion¬ 
less. in stark contrast to 
Eddery’s frantic urgings. As 
they thrust for the line the two 
colts had long since used up 
their reserves of speed. 



In command: Commander In Chiet ridden by Pat Eddery, yesterday added the Irish Derby to his Epsom triumph 


Now the emphasis was on 
stamina. Hard though As¬ 
mussen tried, his willing part¬ 
ner could not summon the 
finish he unleashed at the end 
of a less testing French Derby. 
Hernando, to his credit, 
clawed back some of the 
deficit, but it was Commander 
In Chief who finished the 
stronger. 

Asmussen.' dearly inspired 
by foe duel, paid tribute to 
Hernando: “I knew two fur¬ 
longs out that I didn’t have as 
much in hand as it might have 
looked. I wanted to hold on to 
him as long as I could, and he 


just stayed on at the end." 

Asked whether Hernando’s 
stamina had been.compro¬ 
mised by foe strong gallop, 
Asmussen said: “I don’t want 
to give them [Commander In 
Chiefs connections] the bene¬ 
fit of that today. Hernando is a 
star they both are. There was 
no shame to be beaten by the 
winner, but we’ll be back." 

Eddery’s praise of Com¬ 
mander In Chief was fulsome. 
"Over a mile and a half he’s 
unbeatable. I only saw Cash in 
the last 50 yards. I’m sure if 
the second horse had got to me 
I’d have found a bit more. I 


was in front for a long time." 

Foresee emerged bat of the 
home team, some three 
lengths behind Hernando in 
third. Regency followed them 
home a further five lengths 
away fourth. 

The twelfth oolt to complete 
the English-Irish Derby dou¬ 
ble, Commander In Chief will 
head for the King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth Dia¬ 
mond Stakes next month pro¬ 
vided he recovers from 
yesterday’s exertions. 

Michael Kinane had an 
afternoon he would rather for¬ 
get He picked up a four-day 


Fort Wood completes double for Fabre 


FORT Wood won the group one Grand 
Prix de Paris by a nose from Bigstone at 
Longchamp yesterday. The colt, owned 
by Shaikh Mohammed, led until headed 
by John Gosden’s Emperor Jones a 
furlong oat but rallied to regain the lead 
and hold the late challenge of Bigstone. 

Dernier Empereor. the French Derby 
runner-up, was beaten just over a length 
in fourth while Emperor Jones weakened 
to finish fifth. Peter Chapple-Hyam’s 
Newton’s Law was last of nine. 


Andre Fabre, foe trainer of Fort Wood, 
also landed foe big race at Longchamp 
on Saturday when Wemyss Bight, foe 
mount of Thierry Jarnet took the group 
two Prix de Malleret over 12 furlongs. 
The daughter of Dancing Brave, who last 
ran when fifth to Intrepidhy in the Oaks 
at Epsom. led two furlongs out and came 
home four lengths dear of Diamonaka. 

"It's difficult to say now why she foiled 
in foe Oaks." Fabre said. "Wemyss Bight 
had a hard race in the Cleopatre and she 




NOTTINGHAM 


THUNDERER 

2.15 Wafid's Princess 3.45 Best Appearance 

9 ac Thonn 4.15 Shamgaan 

Z45 Theon 4.45 giver Samurai 

3.15 DESERT TIME (nap) 5.15 Qualitair Rhythm 

Our Newmarket Correspondent 2.45 THEON (nap). 

The Times Private Handicap peris top rating: 4.45 SILVER SAMURAI. 


GOING: GOOD TO FIRM DRAW: 6F15YD. HIGH NUMBERS BEST SIS 


2,15 WR GRACE SBiiNG HANDICAP 

(3-Y-Q: £2,742:1m 54yd) (18 runners) 


(6) 0250-00 LE COUTEMJ ID (Rto Pirtnss) W 9-7- 

(13) 0000-40 MU9CAL1MES S2 (H Praffis) Mr N Muarfei 0-7- 

fI4| 300003 RBH TOOTS T7(V^) (Ms HftwtotonJCrMirM— 


(3) 1540-54 WALK'S PRWCE5S 33 (Cf) (Us V ttttrtgan) J Wharw M. 
(19 0-66562 GWQNA BOLD 17 (B) (T Ffcgaald) JrtWf ft^jaald 9-5. 

(12} 00-3355 SlffBSCC IB (Ads VParti) WMUrW- 

14) 222-030 B B 6LBI9 (D Moris) 0 Moris 9-4- 

(16) 000 5TUCKFQRCE54 IB) (K Gobuh) B Maetei 9-4- 


-T Ci*n SO 

— LNtri 65 
JrttawrpJ 42 
Jfrbn 66 


(9) MESS KUHNS PATH 44 (V) (C W C MSI 9-2. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
16 

BETTW& 6-1 Conn Odd. 7-1 Wild's Princess. ktti Boots. 8-1 Glaring Paft. U Cwoau. 10-1 Bara. Hot On 
Tho Press. 14-1 Sopmnsfe. 20-1 Monel Monel Moral. 25-1 often 

19B£ NO CORRESTONDMG RACE 


W Corson 09 

KknMcOonri (7) 98 

_ C Hodgson (5) 68 

_W Memos - 

_R Cochrane S3 

( 11 ) 0-12340 HOT OF THE PRESS 23 (F) (H Wlitoa) R WltHrer 9-2-JReto 94 

(6) 400006 NORUtfl 16 (G)(S Poteen] HTWfcrM-SMMt & 

|7) 0-00000 KBflUCKVDREAMS7 if) Ron*JThompson8-13-RPSW 07 

(16) 004006 BAEZA B M (Incayar Sort ltd) 0 Lntor 6-11-8 Carter 63 

(2) 43500-6 MONET MONET MONET 24 (6 Hops) T MUi 8-10-M Carte 91 

II) 400300 DON'T THX JEAN 24 (P tenprifta) N Bren* M-Dana MoCW (5) 97 

(10) 600-0 WOOOLAfOS ELECTRIC 4 (Woodmts LkO PPrtdart 8-6-N Adams 96 


(5) 0-03600 5UMCRS DREAM 12 (L Maufeby] B ffidmond 8-5- 
(17) 044036 H8HTMARE LAW IB (A KS) R tans 8-4.. 


DWrf**(7) 01 
— CHntatay(7) 88 


FORM FOCUS 


l£ C0UTEAU 131 701 Ol 11 ID 

dah» a GooAnrad (71. pood). WALK 
CESS 7XJ 40) si 12 to Anushs Id a tenor a 

(Oral run. good). CORONA SOLD XI 2nd of 16 

to Rod™ Bay in a seBer a SouftmH (AW. Ira. 

standard). rift IRISH ROOTS (2ft me off) 1X1 

3nL B B GLBI3X1W ol 16 to Who's Tta fel In 

i (Ira good to tom). 

Mb oto 2X1 6dL 


•Nb- D D Ukbn W iwi 

a attarhmfitap* Chepstnu 

rift WGHTMAHE LAW (30 I 


GL0WHS PATH 181 5th ol 13 to Hefei turtle 

in a earner a Sortin'* (AW. 1m. tedari), rift 

DISH ROOTS 3ft. KBfUJCKY DREAMS 1» and 

NIGHTMARE LADY 13ft. HOT OF THE PRESS 

4X1 40i ai 9 ft tat You Dare In a baretap a 

Nmcastle ( 1 m, good ft *0}. BAEZA 5X1 7n ol 

11 ft Desert Narad in i matte handicap a 

Write (71 apod to Brm). 

SaEcfiora HOtarr THE PRESS 


2.45 NOTTINGHAM EVENING POST MAIDEN STAKES 

(2-T-O: £3.699:6f 15yd) (9 rimers) 


( 6 ) 

ID 

m 

ro 

(S) 

P) 

(?) 

fl) 


0 M43VAL TREMBGNT 18 (R tantol H Carty 64- 

2 JACOB BOGDAN 42 (R Gran (Rra Pamfinp)) P Cole 94. 
6 MMTED 7 (6 SWDtoy) LHril M — 


W Keanes 60 
_ T ten B 

____ _J Raid 83 

PAPPAS PET (P WtrteD J Dunlop -LfjgJ “ 

6 TAHRRBHCHEF 12(tfeggMHdPJrtwddpaRanaldThomasonW RPBfcB B3 

THBRj JShaHi Mohrenmsfl H Ceel 94——-- iiSS “ 

.. GDdnWfl X 
Pad Eddery 87 
BDoytaP) - 


0 WREST 40 (Bfl (Lord Vests)) J Fanttae 9-0.-. 
0 veWHSETORK44 (LoriUariogton)GlrafcM. 


LUTY PHV1 (NeiKrt BMders U0 B Merttn B4_ 


BETnNG.' 4-6 Than. 3-1 Bogdari 6-1 ftmtfs F9L 10-1 UnUa*. 14-j Haora, fettagettb, 20-1 kn- 
pertal Tretfwrt. 2S-1 cte 

199Z: R« THE PRESBfr B4 A» Uwra (9-1) T Bwon 13 » 

FORM FOCUS 


IMPERIAL TREATMENT 9X lift of 14 Id Rure- 

hud m a matten a Neatur <&. qood to fim). 

JACOB BOGDAN) nock 2nd oHS toDesat lore a 

htcMRuussaiSt 

.TAHHRkw CHEF BXI« o( 9■< Dten 

. is a mate) here (a. good to soft). 


IMBU5T 4X1 BA 0114 to Zim Stai In araMhi 
a Gvtimi (O. good to te). vercmgctorr 

K? 1481 DM9 to Prtoce Babar In a mate at 

MwBtiy ffl. goofl PAPPAS PET ffiaM Apr £ 
wstTUAoueA Is 3 haHnBH. by htong. to Pe- 
Ml 401 Si M 2.000 Gotes. 

setookm: uwtm 


3-15 USHER WALKER MAIDEN STAKES (£3,757:1m 54yd) (14 runnsrs) 


no 

(t<J 

B 

01 

PI 

® 

(1# 

(4) 

B 

PI 

W 

(13 

(13) 

(7) 


nsszBrr oancsi 67j g Lyfi] i pwo*^ 


4 GArro»ISMfllGBj«l)Mftato*«-7 
Qfl JUPfTHI STAR 4SpUnes)C Lines 4-M 


rwM - 
NAdtons B0 


PITAn? - 


JUtllEM •a IV unc»j i> --- L - - -■ 

SPIRIT OP DANS SftSBKeateJK 9WB«ier 4-9-2- SDWfera 

AIKHB4(tta0Btaddun)H Candy 34-11-W Mw. 

BAUtew 19(JFarce)GYtafl9M-H-PeriBdtey 84 

DESERT TOE 16 (M SteQ J Farefta* 3-8-11 
DUMAR (D Gate) C TWder 34-11 


5 

0 

DUMMH (II banal} a inn «-n ——- 

MQ-AflOAB (Sha6h Alnad Al MMkxn) A Steeart 34-11. 
04 HOKAZITE17 (I Iftma) M Jands 34-11 - 

0 ESSE<6»?LB(LDCa)0jatoLJO5DLod0r34-6- 


0 PAOOMSTONflfflL20(Mr3H1Wd)i!teopB44 

03442 TAW»20(HAPteBBD)PVWWi344 


KPESia P Unirel) P MMIn 344. 


WRSHrMm 83 
— 8IMMI - 
.. AUcGtoot - 
_ GCattor - 

—. LDeaal 81 

-WRyan - 

__ W Canon 9 
TSprM* - 


BEnwtt 11-4 TMto. 3-1 M Here.-9-2 Mo-AHi, 5-1 tean Tte. 7-1 Paddhtfon Sri, 41 Gft 
12-1 SaSwing. M-i Arraant 26-r offtac 

1992 HO C0RRESP0NDH8 RACE 

FORM FOCUS 


BAU ffiW) Wl atfll iSto^teUonnamnldaB 

a YarinoUfi (1m. SmJ. DESERT TBEH TBld 9 
to Ouawr In a nddn a Smdntn (71-gw d. to 
sotti. IMMAZITE 19 W ol 8 » Lwnord Ijj 


& 


iflL good to thin), m* PAOOHGTON 8RL 36X1 
i3BL^X6KL 1318n o(12 tofioiden &»d ■ 
a imJdeo a Tamooft Hm good to fim). M0- 
ADQAB Is by Waajb out of a mare who nfll 0W 

51 f/TO (nap) 


3.45 HARUND SIMON CLAIMING STAKES 

(3-Y-O: £2.444:1m If 213yd) (5 rurmas) 

1 (3) 0400 MARAT 16 (H Sheohenf) J Jenfacs 9-1- 

2 (i) 40-2264 BE5T AIVEARANG10 (B) (Betel Lid) Jsmj fi&jaalj 8-n 

3 (4) 143560 COWOr 27 (B£) (Mb H lery) "fl B-II- 

4 (2) 000006 OON7BETALRNG T7 (* Mt±o&:) J Vttanot B-6- 


HAPPVTlIPPBCE W Nncorroe) C HO >-12_ 


_ WMewnes 83 
WflSwrtm @ 

_7 (hn ES 

_JOdra ST 


_N Adams - 


5 (5) 

BETTMG: 11-10 Besi Appeame. 3-1 MaoL 9-2 Doabeekno. 6-1 K VPf Tifpeoce. 10-1 Corny 
1902: HAHJY LASS 7-11 J Oran p-1) J Wtaton ID qn 

FORM FOCUS 


in Ural). CONVOT 2U 9ft el 16 to Me 
n a datmer a Leicaste (Ira. good u 


Brm) 00N1BETALKMG BXI 6Bi ol 9 10 Ytnc 
Enn to a htecao * Sotted (AW. 71 Watt). 
HAPfY7UTOCE to » BMPsstor to 8- 1m trim 
mart* Fund. 

Selection: BST APPEARANCE 


4.15 CANADIAN PACIRC NEWSPRINT HANDICAP 

(Laly amateurs: £2,623:1 m 54yd) (8 runners) 


(4) 5100- ROMOOSH147J (6) (0 fete) P* llddal 4-11-7-VtS3FBw*a(7) 97 

P) 010331 SX.VAN SABRE 3 (VJUULS} P Mrtld 4-11-5---Mbs J Aten 97 

(5) 046602 BU.MOON 18(toA(PFeiUra)PFetes7-10-11- UssJFttten 98 

(^ 0-540 SHMdGAAN37(MAlMtotan)MSUM3-10-7— __ ttsMCowtoy 98 

(7) 452-003 ESSAYBT5&. 9 (fits Storay) Mrs UHevdsy 4-10-1-IteJ Winter 97 

(B) 045011 YUMJS9fflE7(6)(TBM)MM3-9-11-Mrs L Lawson (7) 98 


4500-18 RISEYSIRffr8Cm7 <PJ£) (M Wifcrg JSoslaj5-9-9_. MreSB«b)r<5) 

(H 400-342 'MM8WS 24 (DS) (Mbs V Jaws) A Junes 84-3-MssDtaaJoau 97 

BETTING: 5-2 Tina Em. 3-1 Sytwn Satire, 4-1 Bll Morn. 5-i (XayUhea . 11-2 Hindedng, UM Shangan. 
12-1 Iftsay Sheei Soy. 20-1 tattoo®. 

1902: NO CORRSPOMXNG RAGE 

FORM FOCUS 


ROMOOSH be* UiNque xi to a 4-nnw mtoden 
a Smriiy (Ira 21. good). SYLVAN SABRE M 
Sadia Cotas a start head to a 4-ramar condtoons 
ran * LtorfaU (AW, 1m. Mnbrdl. 

B&L MOON 1X1 aid el 18 to Nnce noooey to at 
amalaur^ haodkap a Chewaoe (71. good to ton). 
ESSAYEfi^ia 2X13rd *16 to Let's Gel Instil a 


bdyrtdare' tnnrfcap * Redcar (1m. Iton). Y1MJS 
EMRE be* Boffin Bragg i head to a 5-fimer 
hand cap * Erfctu^ (7X goon. 

THJiORING 31 2nd ol 1710 Saia CU In an 
araatem’ hanrScap * Hiydotdt (im 21110)*. good 
to sort). 

Sateefiorr SYLVAN SAME 


4.45 


FERAG-RMO HANDICAP (£3.201:1m If 213yd) (4 runners) 


1 (3) 004603 HAROLDON 9 ($ (Us* &»* A&OGBK) B P*Hg 4-9-10_W Ryu 95 

2 ( 1 ) 344411 &KR SAMJUl 7 (CD.F4) (J Cute) **s V Aeorday 4-9-7 (7o).— L Date @ 

3 ( 2 ) 455446 TOUPTSCASE 19(5UXebe^CHorgu4-6-12_ RCocfKUe 97 

4 (4 060-10 JAOdtAH 35 (BFf) (H M-Mattoun) J (Xriop 3-8-31- WCarSOtl 83 

BETTMB: 8-11 Star Saner*. 11-4 Hraddu. 3-1 Ndfc*k 6-1 Tahny^ Cara 

JW& SEAT M4X 3-9-1 B DtOeM (U-1) U FVesoP 9 aa 


FORM FOCUS 


HAROIDON 2X1 Sd of 9 to Aft* to a hmfleap a 
Want** (ire 3L good to a*)- SAVER SAMURAI 
bed Ttete 31 to a 19-mwr hanckap a Porte- 
ta a (ire a. good to tom). 

TlffANriS CaSsxi 6ft re 13 to Penny Drags h 


a hanficap a Karaton (im. gooS wtffi 
don (a bte a auACRAh m 

Dare a short head in a 10-rum Os 
( 1 m. fern). 

SAVER SAMURAI 


HAflOL- 
faeel JudYon 
hanrfc*) a 


5.15 SHADUVBl STUD APPRBITICE SBUES HANDICAP 

(£2,511: Im 6f l^d) (8 runners) 

1 (1) 0000-30 WELSHMAN 13 (CD.G.S) (B CMW] M Btanted 7-9-10-Stephen Dutn 98 

2 (3) 633341 OUALlTW RHYTHM 10 (VJXf.&SI (R NeKQo) I CarapM 5-9-0 S latched (3) 83 

3 (4). 453(?0 BALLY KNBHT 27 (FJ (N Lum) D MorrtS 744---- C Hodgson 90 

4 (7) B105AS PERSIAN SOLOBt 13 (F^) (NRrffi Mrs M Itortiey 64-8_DanwUoCad 06 

5 (5) 0-64003 HAL QUn6n6 (Vfl (R F*riw) Mrs B Wring MJ_DWritft 05 

5 0 046069 EXPL0SWESPEHM3p)(W*M)rRKtag}MHuinnSS4-2_ JMamhal 6 

7 m 0454 GLMT OF AYR 14 (BF) (VlWIprefc Wran) W Itorb 34-1__KknUcDoenea 98 

8 (6) 000400 STATIA17UtaiEEricotocfea)Eton*5-7-7-CttaBMgP) 80 

Long hmsrap: Ste 7-5. 

BE7TMK154 Wrttosn, 11-4FtNQoMr,4-1 (UteffMMn.7-1 Sin01 Ayr.8-1 PaaNnSottn. IM hr 
prate Speed. 20-1 Baiy wm 25-1 S&aa. 

1002; CAROLS CLOWN 64-1 D tots (14-1) MHayras 11 rao 

FORM FOCUS 


weaaiAN « 3ra «ms id noneo 3a m a 
tondop a Ctafer ran 2 iioyd, mod to aim. 
OUAUMR RHYFHM m SSnp* ^ 1 Ml In a 
4-nm er datow a Redear lira a, good to Ora). 
PffiSIAN SOLDER 4f 5th A 5 n Pmra Hareito* 
to i iBrefitao * Ihhsk lira «, good to ftra), MBi 


BPU6NE SPEED Bb (rob ofl) « flh. RJU. 
OJA® XI 3rt ol 9 io Rorany to a haedop * 
Sandwn (Im X llOytL oaod to sou). fflJNf OF 
AYR IQ «i * 8 to tateFtEh In a rratou * 
(im 41. mod). 

6UNT OFAYR 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


TRAINERS 

ms 

ftc 

% 

JOCKEYS 

Winrws 

' tales 

% 

H Cecd 

M Stafe 

28 

9 

65 

39 

43.1 

23.1 

W*?S5rari 

5 

17 

19 

92 

263 

185 

P Cate 

15 

71 

21.1 

W Cass 

34 

185 

18.4 

P Watojn 


35 

m 

L Dettori 

a 

!T4 

18.4 

J Qwriop 

21 

107 

19.6 

R Cochrane 

14 

96 

14.6 

W ttagga 

3 

16 

18J 

T ttoton 

12 

82 

14.6 


Highflying has York objective 

THE Tote Ebor Handicap at York in August is a possible target 
for Highflying after his seven-length win in foe Northumber¬ 
land Plate at Newcastle on Saturday. Highflying, trained by 
George Moore and ridden Joe Fanning, led three furlongs out 
and drew dear of his rivals. Balasani, the 11-2 favourite, stayed 
on to take second. 


ban after riding Massyar to a 
non-staying fifth in the Derby, 
having earlier been disquali¬ 
fied when driving foe Clive 
Brittain-trained Amora to vic¬ 
tory in the group two Sea 
World International Stakes 
over a mile. Ivory Frontier, 
trained by Jim Bolger, was the 
beneficiary. 

The other British challenge 
cm an attractive supporting 
card proved more fruitful. Ben 
Hanbury plans to rest Polish 
lanphter after Ms juvenile 
comfortably landed the group 
three John Roarty Railway 
Stakes. 


may just have been not at her peak in the 
Oaks. She is entered in many good races, 
inducting the Yorkshire Oaks." 

Martin Pipes's Sweet Glow could 
finish only ninth in the Prix du Pont de 
Flaodre. a two-mile handicap. 

In Milan yesterday. Paul Cole’s Half A 
Tide won the listed Prentio CasteQini for 
the second year running but in Ham¬ 
burg, John Dunlop’s Captain Horatius 
could manage only fifth behind Carlton 
In the group two Idee Hansa Preis. 



TtoteL'- Parana »6-n 2 

■U ct Aserdan {»- :> 4 


Newcastle 

Gator seed *o too igood tot 0»o racttJ 
130 (Ur) 1. Prate Of Prate (K Uratey. 7-T 
j-'aw). Z Ssaw nate (3J-1). a Btea nrar 
(20-1). A Uaraum fll-U. L»Cy Danoiu 
7-1 >!-£» 20rar «. H PCaWr Tom ES 10. 
C1J3.*SlOE6C.E2»DF-E37:70 Trey 
£344 20 CSF C2C3 4£ Tacast □ 9G6 11 
ZOOIO; 1. !**€-*>-j Cratch 9-4 
Sar Speeder iS-’i-llAteacGoicr 5-1! H 
on i-'ri. iv. a aiy tcm esc. e» aa 
eio.c240 £3= a so csF-stsor. 

2.45 CS C 55 vtf 1. Caotoct Bn (A 
Uacxftr. : 6 -ualnMrtana&te(M- 0 .a 
waanc*ac-i» w«psa*x9-*^» 

Ha *-•« C^cntar Tcae.f9iC -~9C. 

£59C SS3B CS? «'.X 
Td*SC3323G 
3.15 (71) 1 

(»4) 

Stotth: !i>!i. Ce«s>^Ay 6-1 '■** t» ran 

rat. A.rate 2 .sRw pait sbsc 
C 43C CUS.SI9 e x CF- ESI :0 Ire 
£14123 Car.£11! 73 7nc« £B»48 
350 -an isjto*:. Xite noi: Fsn^a r- 
1). a 8tesan («4 fSrXBankm Fftnoe 
(20-11. 4. Main Dcus (5-H 18 ran NR 
Duks C* SuofinA AteAted 71 «! G 
Mocm. ~cac S7 TC £1 TO. £263 030 
etc EF £25 6C 7rc E174QQ CSF. 
£4501 TrsM £69052 
4J0(O; t. 

ErtucaM Fbi (29-1). 

OevJ^-ijFtob Greer 3-1 
HoBRShexL Tele. £7 5a COaiS 50. £4 B3 
£190 OF: £28720 T.tc nai '•on. CSF: 
£91.05 Tneast C12563S 
5U05 (51) 1. Sriet P« (N Connattn. 9-1): A 
Captar, Carat (9-113. Ssccso (T1-8CM. 7 
ran. U nk. Miss S Hafl. Tear £840: £200. 
E42U OP. £3533 CSF: £7227 
535 (im) 1. WMnwrigM (L Oetaon. 52T, 2. 
~ ' " i (6-1): a tens (&*n* lev) 12 


ran f ftCnk. J GosOen. Toot. £3XL n.Ttt 
£200, £140 OF. £640. CSF: £17 76 
Ptecapot Eioam 

Newmarket 

ZOO 1. King Para (7-4 bv); 2 Anor* (7-2): 
3, Rut^ Cooper (6-1). 10 can. NR: Dray's 
Weber. 

230 1. Jin Ftoraat (B-1): 2 TyOoto (154 

few), 2 NaMh ( 10 - 1 ). Mrsn 

2051. Snips Hsl(5Z). 2 Rohsa (154 Iwi. 

3 Kfehete Hcfe (9-2) 9 rsi 

3351. IncMnor (7-1);2 Marte Ca (134); 3. 

Inner Cay (154 Ia4 10 ran 

■4.10 1. Mr Eubanks (4-1): 2 Alfs^sb (32 

lav); 2 Tansft Marsh (7-2) 0 ran. 

4v46 1. Botnao (4-1); 2 txpsscu (8-1); 3. 
Sonue (4-5 tev) 6 ran. Wt Cnty Royals. 
6.15 1. My Rossini (7-1); 2 Foote Legacy 
pe-1): 2 Th ra emiBa iu ne fi-2 fen6. Brm 
Jadrpot not won (pod of £438043carried 
I m ward to Epacrn on Wedn ea c te y). 

Chepstow 

220 1. Mntvran (72): 2 Boofccan (tl-4 
ter); 3, Courageous Krtgrt (5-1). a ran 

2501. Rsmtxrid (6-1); 2 JsretfsWay (B-1); 
2 Gone To Pol (52 few)- 11 tan NR: 
TVaboybB. 

220 1. Moon Spin (11-2); 2 Satoyng (3-1 
lav); 3 BoW Acre (4-1). 8 ran. 

355 1. Oara Spsnow (4-1); 2 Srasna Lady 
g-^SJjidy Sstona (33-1). 10 ran. Ntt 

425 1. Scored Arati (7-4 te): 2 OouOf 
Ree( P-2); 2 Oont fefetu frrre (7-1). S rat 
300 i. Ricn PMdnga (17-2); 2 Royal Prim 
(4-1): 2 Undemgjdwood (16-1). Doc’s Core 
52 tew. 9 ran. NR: Dorn SseftTne Baby. 


Tha 
A II 


ran. Nft 


Doncaster 

215 1. ABegsnotoraln (3-1); 2 L 
Mamas (33-1), 2 Left Srandad (1-2 
ran 

S45 t. WMs flhrar (fl-1); 2 9affic (11-3: 
2 Ouster Sound (11-2). Wncto 6-1 few. 12 

7.151, Oubeck Bfcw BO-1): 2, KhghtSreiw 

(10-1): 2 Sarrtoeh p-7 tej- 7 ran 

7.451. ®g Btos (7-1); 2 Lenocry lady (72): 

2 Buzzards Bans* 0-1 tev). B ran 

21S1. Stfr (H-4J; 2. B Gahar (4-5 tw); 2 

Comptate Madness (3-1) 4 ran. 

Bv451. Join TYM Ctei (7-2 ton) \Z> HardBI »- 
t|. 21 TwOnoCt l-iHaMrStonaBcyfr 

Lingfield Park 

SO01. Wasoam tynsty (7-a 2 
CeA (12-1): 2 Doyis p-2 te?. 10 
BecWyiB. 

430 1, Witt) Gate 8MV. 2 Romanian (94 
lav). 3, Pie Hate (6-1). 9 ran. 

700 I. BgMssn 7to*e (Evens tet 2 
Rasonan 0-1); 2 Spring leaded (5-1)-10 
ran. 

7501. Prwt The BsB i«-l te): 2 Caa To 
The Bar {4-1); 2 Trtomtng (11-3 10 ran 
400 1. Knock ft EWar fr* lav); Z Our 
Bdte (12-1): ta Raging Tkntter p-l): 13. 
AteotoMy fict (7-2). 6 ran. 

8301. mm {2-7 few). Z Assembly Dancer 
(14-1); ACarfBX (52). 3 rai. 

Curragh yesterday 

Going: good to YiMng 

AW me BW»VS3Si j JRlSHpB»Y 

(Cratp L h£342te»: 3-Y-O cate 4 Oes Im 

CTMMwoei « CHEF Wbr c Dancing 
Braw - Ssghsv Dangerous P« teoN 94 
Pas Eddety(^7 (av) ’- 

Hansndo b c MriaH - WttWyric (5 
Ntarcho^MCAemuMenM ' 2. 

Ftoram b C vwra-Sorarign fcra (SWM) 
Mohammad) 90JPMim*jh pS-l) 3. 
ALSU ftAN: 

25 Deaeri Teem Sw-dldw. 100 lord 
Barefey Vto PartgL 150 Poraitewi bwjso 
S nsn. 11 rai *131 SL 21. hd H Ceca at 
ferrite Trar. £230: £132 £1-70. EAlft 
RF: £190. CSF: EZ4U Ateratewnte’ 
enquiry, rasi* taxA 2rtn 3f a«. 


. THUNDSIEH nlJ1L 

ZJ3D Oriental Air. 3.00 Inamnn MO BoWUno. 
4jQ0 Benzoe. 4^0 Rnjan, 5.00 Hazaid A Guess. 

$30 Rousittft 

Our Newmarket Correspondent 2-30 EJIaruth. 5.30 
QigPat 


SIS 

DRAW LOT NUMBERS BEST. ROUND COURSE. 
HIGH NUMBERS BEST_ 


MQtnl 
. PR&nmS 
..._ JCmoflS 
Rf*toolC 
.ntMn7 
. LCnmocftl 
0hoU£R«mi3 

_ACunnB 

_AQttTI 

, NCOram: 
.SM*on«y(3|4 
g.i Brans io-i 


2.30 WftLUM HOI FIRST H)R 

RLUES ST«ES (2-Y-O; £2.976. 6f> {\ I nmnett) 

: OffRBTHEGLftPftrairatll.- ■“ 

2 35 E1W0JTH 27 U TecskssBlI- 

3 42*7 WHTlieTIBW.17|8F)J£! t ny8-» - 

4 3483 BBC 6 fflR U DUfflOTS 11 - -- 

5 S KECTHWaStADV7R 1tft>BWaa8-^■«- 

i KENTUCKY FLYER i tettrie? 8-il ■ - 

7 42 NBBfiiSA 27 J Bee»a 8-i i .- 

9 « CRBfTAlAB2TEWfF«=S-i1-- 

9 SVUIUSSl 6 WASH 6-" - ■- — 

10 SKY W3C ««5Hjaa-u. 

11 6(GD STARCASiBlWEtseyB-ll. 

J4 UMa 11-4 Ro*0S Tn*. 9-Z ttfWjl *a 5 t GO*, 
ttrfrpcs uot.t&tOeea nK<#z$-i _ 

3.00 WILLIAM HILL SELLING STAKES 

(2-Y-G: £2.322: S) (9} 

1 0 DOCTOR JANES 10IH) I BKwE-n-- 

2 KWYTWKWMCUOOasWI..-- 

3 80 PA SS SYMP HONY 10 (B) i Bmy flu- 

4 0656 SALTPET RE7 « Effiri fi ll — .— .•"J"" ’ 

5 4 F0B9K1B1 MOlriEY 14 J Bcey 64- I PareO B 

6 IMMSBIATAAJinra86.. Sl»garm3 

7 RAJnESHAKEAWCPCAtrB-6 - 

8 0882 FOGHT7B)UDoe84 ..... - 

9 NOac ABBEY M Johnson 84- Derailfcna** 

13-8 Foritea Meter. IM Pjk G*o*hon»- 51 Rad* AJ*ry. UteW 
15-2 Karaortt^ TO-1 Sdftcire. 14-1 Doctor jarees. 70-i oem 

3.30 WKUAM HILL FREEPHONE MAIDEN 
FTLLtES HANDICAP (£3,052: im 10 (16) 

(MB KATE 8LEES 62 R WiteK 34-10-AOj*. 1 ? 

-SOB BATTUTA 126 G ffldrcjd 4-9-ltt.. -■ * 

6880 »!«M»STOCI(ET9fSABaarT«-9-9— - *“*?»» 
050- PUtSMN UEUBY 256 Ate U Rerett? 3-94 KJWfef* 

■500 SMOQONGIB (BlG WQ003-94 - - .- t’SSS? 

406- SUM8ER THY1C 348 JFtt^caU 4-9-r-^ ■_KFrfon 5 

8602 CLABORCATION12 J Whston 344.--PRnOtosonU 

M3 CONTRACCOUNTESS 14ERwtretf 3-9-S - ....JfartaM.a 
MB BOLDUC52PHten3-54---WefflKort T2 


TO 0060 MAfTYMACBLAI1SJK««4.93-JftteMB 

11 2060 DOUBLE9SRRY7MRVBMttffir44-1 -AClAtOlC 

12 2405 DMCQ WITH GOLD 30 (8) M Johnson 3-94^ _ 

DoDllcKsoano 

13 4000 MOC&rrABROAD78CBoeR34-1? - 

14 000- HEAVY Root 247 DCoogwre 44-50 .L I feWI (5 1 0 

15 0000 ALBST 9 C Dnatrei 3-8-7 . H CnnqH n 4 

16 MO NEWGATESKY21(8)BMoray3-7-11- .....LO»tw* 7 
4-t Cotox Coute& 5-1 Ctart&caun. 11-2 Ones Wa Goto. 7-1 tonocM 
ttmi. 8-t Sncttg. KM fte*Uetedy. 14-1 Satolm» K-loffrea 


4.00 WILLIAM HILL HANDICAP 

(3-Y-C: £3,406:6f) (9) 

1 440 BENZOE 17 BLS) WIN EostaOy9-7-UlicasB 

2 400 COSTA VOTE 2 (SKHOffl 9-5 ABWfi(5)5 

3 0424 HEART BRORB110 TO J FiCGteO B4-KF*bo2 

4 2-50 IBID HOBSON'S 13 (D.G) R Btetran 64. Dam Mdteraa 3 

5 5034 PWE RBJffi LAO 21 (0T.fi) 8 Bosley 8-2-- J Cafe (5) 7 

6 060- OUBECX257EVfeynes8-1_ DfeGfttel 

7 0841 PteWPALPLAYER9RAPMaM*l7o3_f«ftrton9 

8 0415 lAR»RWT30pAS)TlWa7-7-J FronQ 6 

9 3085 DAYJUZ18 (B) r Lk 7-7-HKH0B^r(3)< 

54 M>ra* Plte-7-2 Hnt BRtm. 5-1 P»» RQBI14. &1 But. 8-1 bn 
Fart. Dratoz. 12-1 CoS VMk. 16-1 HeM Hotoorii 3M OoMO. 


4.30 


WQJLtAM HIU FIRST FOR PRICES 
CLAMING STAKES (£2.684:61) (7) 

1 14 BOLD ANG&. 3 (DflM K bant* 64-1 


(DAMKb 

2 0600 CRYSTAL JACK 5 (tXF.GJt) F In 5-9-7 . .. .. BRiynaa42 


UBkch4 


-;’tS38S 


i 5000 F9UAN 10 Of) MATKH5^7 _ VN*Hay{7)7 

4 460 PALACESATETOUCHT 1 (B. 0 .G.S) JB«r»3-8-T1LCaroockl 

5 mm BOY MARTIN 9 (DJSSbSSa 444_Jl 

6 0000 ROOCSONG21 |F)jMicUc*4-9_ 

7 4002 MAW MONARCH 4 K Hogg 37-7 
9-4 GteNjek. 3-1 Patragac Tec* * i sou Atel 5-1 Mra mmb. 6 -> 
Fegto.8-1 Boy Uaftn. 12-ltal Sonfi 

5.00 LEVY BOARD HANDICAP 

(3-Y-O E3.158: im 4f60ytf) (Tl> 

t 0312 DWUCA1E10 (|FJ).G) li H tntotor 9-7-NBite 2 

2 . -345 UOUSSAHN 56 (VJf) U Stats 9-7... IRmwMB 

i 5121 HA»RDAGUESSlB(FAHsJRnte94 ^.KFMon3 

4 426 KARS54NEton94 .. SM*ony»tO 

5 on ON BROADWAY felts A SWte*9-1 .J Fount 

6 -036 AMMAGE 27 M Man 8-11_HVM»7 

7 DM WVatS0BW«E39ltss5HM8-ll.. . NOmortoaB 

S 040 RE5TRAMT33PC*M!-7.. . Ftenon* 

9 500 MGHCHM 11 PHteraS-4.OUtfitone If 

TO 0064 SR EDWARD HEMY 37 F Is 84.- Rl«*l1 

11 (M64 MBDYMEMIAOTOJBflBBteyfl-3. .. LCtenockfi 

MHesO Afecs. 4-t DigtcMe. 9 2 Uto&ahSL 61 (to Bate*. 8 -t Itirto. 
Merry teowL tO-l S*Ete«dH»*Y. 16-1 Araarge. 25-1 oton. . 

5.30 WILLIAM HILL ACTION LME LIMITED 
STAKES {£2,807: Im 4f 60yd) (7) 

1 3154 BG PAT 2 J Pwce 4-34--MWghtel 

2 0400 8RESLS3 AJRM444... S WHMM 4 

3 2BD- CARROLLS MARC 233 OXG) PHten $44^ DfeGBmnB 

4 0634 WLZAH28[DjaRBstnae5-S-Q-HBaRkauffli 

5 0050 TOJHrroj9d)}^«HB«a*inff5-M._ JOrnakmS 

6 540 BIDILLWRTIflr 31J Mdee 4-8-9-NKm*y(3)3 

7 0-06 MAY HUB LEGACY 20(G) DArtwffyW 444-MB0C&2 

7-4 Bg PM. 7-2 MBah. 4-1 Route. 7-1 Wy Hfc Uro. B-1 BnatL tt-i 
Ctiols Mac. 14-1 to&feraUt 



WINDSOR 

SSaiffl}SK«sar 


GOING GOOD '■? UW n 
DRAIV 5?-6F. y 


6-40 HMNnHJSESaUNG STAKES 

i wit ajK»rsd.-awij- 1 .' ■ ., 

- 41-5 GWAKlO-mt SfP- . 

■* GOirSiXSt* wt 3h*^' - “ • 

j* <vui: *r> 

c 55)0 

: 0163 wAAJii’ir J*v v-'tiv.vt f - 

9 mil Hi pi AA' * *- f H i — 

4 GO OEM?MSl5V:J. tV»'4 J >-.J 

in 0053 ttI(^r.,Vi s '5 , iLM , u«Vr- 

i’ ^ MAMOf I’fi RASW«' ’ 4 •' 

. 3 0 RAPMSCfi **.'^ 11 1 

it » sutfW.«T«i*n■' ; 

i>. nt» »SREttoi >: 

j c Him ciKAQAtCR>6U 'iMm.:rt i' 

J: 060 8 k£&»ct 6 h »*i9' ,j 1: 

)s 

r. -v a), jiat V 4 ‘ (tojid (W- '* >'. l,s £ s 
toP!fi»Aa )M ■: ’ ! 


AtotoRi 

V«VM4I? 

- '•■Mil 
V vXfcfeU 

.ftftelylj 

*. tj ; 

V 1 'jEW 
ittete! 
JMI 

si-jaflinuJid 

VA4ton#t7 

A»0«W 
L'Xfeill 
-. r ta*nM 
AtfeOtelO 
'*.•< Uto 3 ftl 


7-10 READING UNIVERSITY TUflF fc tt fti 
CLUB HANDICAP .53? 9 21 7vtt» (!£> 

■ 0035 PHARACHti ?■««ER '■* rtJ-ti.Sr ' r ' c 

3 BOO ROft-ST3USLXJWD1-WT... 

4 lxn caacfwAM rajk*r 3’ «Ti'.v j 9 . l ,£!£L’i 

6 4QD- Ali£2BIAMMr7BCB«i«l^ 1’- £64rfer? 

(NOS HARRYS CflASMi *? 

^ «00Q RACW»mEfflAW?AiD.ffl: •’MtrJ - <«“ 

1 MB BUKJlSTe£Ll4lD.dStl*A-t^wn5-B ThUMI)* 

10 MS OREAMOf ‘* afcwr|J1 

*1 3Rt- SCtettHyo dirts 'WNeraraO 

12 6061 SRCHTPARAGONS(51 ttcwnaxw441. AOM1 

13 400 GA«SHA1A2>ia.CaaS1Mirarett^4? nM »raoi»f»J 

14 6000 Gate bay 7 lacOFORvourte «■»«■._ sDteHl 

15 two SPECTAOEfJMJc)5: . * W 

16 4» ABSS«SCCC*» 5 :fi 2 ?!a>.i- ’ ATteirll 

5-r Gre*H«a 6 l :>?&i**rjri2rr T ItV- 'flawiOga 

fijers Ttirgte. 10-f ’ i^«L Ol** SakL 1. ? i**’ _. 

7.40 P1PS1 CHAMPAGNE AND Bb33I 

RAFFLES WGKTCLUB HANDICAP 
(£3,662: tm 31135yd) (5) 

! 326- WMWlSH93J(S)A^Jft«lM44li!.. _ .A** 3 

2 6-50 #CHCA8.LCCH2:iF&J'U«4}t 

3 3014 AIH/W2lD.SlJt£j*n4 M 5 

« 401 MMtRUAN5(CtLF£.S)CtfeailM6^84! i5r»i Ttena. 1 

5 0U> 7HBam4»ffifflC/Bri«-*:a - DHriswffll 
ti-10 Mteiri. «■* Affui :■* KV?.-.t5adi. 6t RrirA 14 1 RYtoMi 

8.10 CAWtWTCATENGWTOWG IB39 
STAKES (2-Y-O fiI!«S F3.62? 512irydl (St 

1 421 BEARN!46(OftHitntfO BRcok4 

2 411 UA2EBU 41iD^4) MCamne 4- U 

3 > PAUW »ir|BLS lrgte<f V. .. 

4 05 MUIffaMWRnC£SSJOAMecie&B HMmvi 

5 B) URSUUIS16 J 1®t 88 ■- - . SWte0lte»5)3 

II-8P*bu.2-1 MemU <•! BaraB 4-UKute .TM tenuidtoatelcni. 

8.40 fflEEHACRE LIMITED STAKES 
(£2302: tm 217ycfl 

f 0000 Dt/TYSSaWM^.tiJtoAfegsfttojUllfi 4 

: 040 RBSH BROOM 56 )B.G> J SlMft A 4ft JWWtral 

3 4010 RAPPORIEUI IB (Of.til C UW >'-9« - WNmwU 

4 -B3 VARRQY W (V.CO.F.G.5)J Jertvft,'(1 6 _ . . LOmmS 

5 1-12 WNQL41 (F.CtlCamel446 ... - NCtefeB 

6 334 UEOAl EMBRACE66 |BJ) Ite B 5*4ftf5 *9 I.... ACteO 

. 7 400 MA BELLA UMA24 ft) J Mop 4 4-t . J Re*» 13 

8 MO AB5TYVKW20fD.F.u)JWMB44-I 1)PK«14 

9 1120 MMDUtnftSKr4T(8f.QAPta591 LPfcgolMO 

10 400 BUCK CHERRY 2B {CD.F.Q) h CwwtfratenMifc 1 > 

GCjrMf? 

11 400 WA5&.IMSTMQI33(C£)DAitAffind4-9-1. TOaM? 

12 OQB MEUND02SGLIM34A..PriUteyB 

13 403 SMKET ROANO IB (F) M JoInU 3 8-8 T totem 11 

H 2-T4 COMANCHE COMPANION 52 (BF.C.S) T ffeagfewi 3 63 

PttriMB(3)3 

2-1 OBkL 7-fCsnnScCraiann.S-l Sraanaraei L M nggsiim. 
MfRtogBi ltear. <0 ■ feBritoite' (ton 

9.10 WOOBUWO NUUOBi AUCTION STAKES 
(2-Y-& £2.075: S 10yd) (81 

1 02 ARKADY IBXMmM- . . __ . T(tow5 

2 MASRREftKWmRHMWM . R*E«toy; 

3 MDSEASM«JSDraft94_...:JWtem6 

4 SCREMAU. AMCONOA C Jams M . WNnms3 

5 5 UGHTNM6BEUJs77MMcCriittcL5-9 . .. JRtUI 

6 5 UNESCAPE24MMcCtarach89 „ ACM8 

7 RA0ANT OAKEN R Met 8-9-L£ft8on4 

8 5 WELSHMST to (BF)RBeeB ; 9 .. WWftattS 

tMAdte7JVWsh«Ast4-1 AUteaFerrari.8-1 **** 

DmcecnnScntelAMcwJi IM Lanape. Jl-I Atobu. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


TRUCKS'J Piste. 3 «am bran 10 nnura. 30%; UR Statfe. 10 
tarn 36. Z7to: R Wans. 3 boo 13.23.1%: G Magg. 5 torn 22. 
22JV J Wtratna. 5 from 24.3LBV J Barry. 71 (rani ltd 111V . 
JOCKEYS- K Darter. 24 tone hum 146 rides. 16.4%; U Birch. 23 
kora TB2.12.6%; JCarail. 12 bom 95.1ZB%. N Ctenran. 10 kora 
aa. 11.4%; Den UcKaran. 15 bora 149.10.1%; F Norton. 3 frara 31. 
9.7%. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


1RAMERS: D Eteun. 11 «wr, (ram 69 wars. isi/V A 
Hannon. 3i bora 197.157V Mbs B Sanders, 4 tom 29.14 3%. IA 
Batfog. 6 ton43.14%. M J Hajtoo-EBfc. 3 ham 24.125\ C X 
BansraH 5 ton 47. IB.8% 

JOCKEYS; L RQODtL 6 rameB bom 20 udas. 30% Stoiftin tenet. 3 
tan 12.25%.r*Edtoty,44Son 185.238%;L0e«n. I6rrata90. 
178%. J Reid, 17 feem 129.13.2%, R Pahriv 6 tram 54 111 % 


Blinkered first time 

MFON: 2.30 Steca. 300 Docte James. Portj SVmrfic>nv 3 30 
Smoctan g. Dototo Swiy 400 Herat Broken 5 00 MouKtem 
HOT7WGHAM: 2.15 Stoddoree 345 Baa Appearance. HAML- 
TON PARK: 8.00 Ventura Fourth 830 COtoiar 930 Wteonc. 
ChaSenger Row WINDSOR: 640 Shalou. Sukoy Tawdry 710 
CackanmRongv 



THUNDERER 
7.00 Drumdonna. 7J30 Landrai, 8.00 Bold Me._ 
8J30 Convenient Moment 9.00 The Mufttyoricer. 9 
Chadwick's Ginger. 


GOfNfrGOOD ORAW: 5F 4YD, HIGH NUMBERS BEST SIS 


7.00 WYUES LTDCLAUIING STAKES IE3B 

(£2,040: Ira If 36ytf) (9) 

068- TIBSONEFOfWCEIIOJAttertsonWWL— SHtomr(7)5 

MO PESiAN UOH17 F Ytotooe 4-94_Mez&nwvnS 

404 B8CALTIBER7(VJLSJP&ras5-6-12_DHdbnlB 

-404 BAf¥E38PM<rtMh44-11-AMEtey3 

0012 DRtAffiOWA7(CA5JBer«y344_Jteral4 

-305 EWmCfiMTonteoMi.-_PRottonnl 

5302 BARLEY CAKE 10 (FiTFrirtsa 3-7-12_ b _JhffWng 2 


5-2 DranSana. T-a JmM BU, 4-1 Btey C*e, 5-1 fete. B-1 Bengri Tigs. 
10-1 Saalne. 14-1 oftere. 


7.30 LETHSTTA CHRISTOPHER 

GALLOPING GOURMET MAIDEN STAKES 

(3-Y-O filHes; £2^59: Im 65yd) (6) 


0-20 CORNFLAKE 18 Denys9i*h 8-11 _KFtenl 

442 DfflflMATfST26WAnte8-11_JCreraBS 

MU DU90TDUCHESS 14^MtBLPanBB -11 _JFtO*g2 


2-S2 

MO mODEROtFIAOBsaotiB-ll. 


DHNM4 

RH&3 


6 0342 PnNCESSTATBM14(Bf)MChamM6-11_PRMtanB 

KSaSSSi- 1 ftlran Tmm ' W Di Ml 

12-1 Cgnftrie, 2M Ditoj Man. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


IRANBtS: Ms M Rrniey. IB Htanen tan 81 ranras, 222%: S 
KeBMI. 3 tan 1C2I% U Tomptins. 12 tan w! j 
Bara. SI ton 256.19S%; M Johnston, 20 Irani 124. 161 %; M 3 L 
PeoaB, 11 tram 84,13.1%. 

JOCKEYS: D HotfanL 3 fttaera tain 6 rides. StUO. P fobkam, 5 
tan 12.417%; J CnoH. 43 tan 217. liM. Dean McKeom, 38 
ton 2D9jj72%: K Darfejr. 39 tan 240.1831; J Famine. 161 
118,13 


8.00 E5TS LAUDER SPELLBOUND j 

HANDICAP (£2.448; Im 65yd) (B) 

♦W M9nALASAIiYnfN9 (CD.6,5) A Btey 4-9-10 


CRESaiY9 (D.F.OS) R Ate 6-9-3.Den 

TO CaCBACKSfiltOF^jE Afeton 5-9-1_Kftepl 


A HadayO 

OonMeSeowiS 


4M 

-450 _ 

1132 WtmCR£BC37(d.CDSM)JBmYM-i - .. JCm87 

^ -j Fortin 2 

4-06 BQU)MBjOQYIB (COJ.S) P Hasfero4-8-9 . DteriteS 

04-5 GROWS GRAM 9 Mas L Perett 3-0-9_JFftnfca4 

SDK VENTUREF0UR7H7(B)EAten4^-0 „ PRehlwnS 




8.30 WESTPOMT HOTEL SELLING STAKES 

(3-Y-O: £1,520:5f 4yd) (4) 

2 4456 CRACKER JACK 39 (9) TF«tmt8-n. JFntoQS 

3 04B MIJMR2«RBaam»^6_. KMftel 

4 OOO WESS ONWARD 5M JdtoStm8-6_ Dean MdtaMlA 

TM Comwlwl Momert. 3-s Ootour. 5-1 Press Orawd. 8-1 Grata Jn* 


9-00 TO WEST OF SCOTLAND WOMENS BUSI 

(^STOT WHAI ^ SrAKES 


. HAM JBoryS-0_ 

54 CASPIAN GOLD 11 UteOraifl" 

K TEETOTALLER IB J Beny ^0 . . 

°? ggn ww 16 to ys Srna »>.. . 

* ^APWG PRWCESS 10 Mas L teatt M 
63 WATIYCWEt 10 M TBHWTS 8-9. 


. jFgmni 
Dev Uduetoi 7 
— A MadraS 
. JC*nl3 
■ XMAS 
JfMtaB* 

- ---_ . PRottttftZ 

Si MBKkaBaftA 1 * n ** — 


9-30 FLQWERSCENE DOZEN RED ROSES 
MAIDEN HANDICAP (£2,364; Im 41 17ytJ) 17) 

1 nnm MeAur>qnh» ... . _ ' 


1 M tenatoa 4-10-0 .. DaanMdUBi 

»« ffia'ar*" 

onn nunum n£rr .. S ;r ■ - 

PRobk* 

tm 



? iHiwrrDyei 7-8-3_ 

6 WO CHADBAOCS GMGER 1 J Q Umjn ' 

^ CMAU£ ” Q£R ROW 18 W 0 Thumon 3 ?-n 

Sr ‘ v***.*** 


TRAINERS 


R toms 

J Berry 

HCeoi 

JDerieg 

UJAan 

Jfiraton 

UPtescas 

MnMRraetor 

PCnfe 

PCtaiteHyvi 

MSafl 

RMtnt 

Sharon 

BHoffiDShead 

MStaeto 
I Baking 


M M 

n & 
68 60 
45 30 
41 27 
34 39 
34 20 
29 20 
Z7 a 
a 30 

28 13 
25 22 
25 15 
24- 12 
23 30 
2t 21 
21 17 


53 1 
50 1 
2D 2 

33 1 

34 2 
17 1 


40 1 
10 8 
15 1 


25. 1 
22 4 
« « 


-2262 
- -5.48 
+12.84 
-0.17 
■47,47 
+23.1 f 
-1.00 
-56.45 
-08.07 
-16.04 
-2U3 
+2B80 
-1.16 
-120J2 
■4SJJ1 
- nai 


JOCKEYS 


PtfGdttof 

GDuaield 

T(Ub 

K Darter 

J Canoe 

JRatd 

URetets 

wears® 

QraiUcKaan 

WRya 

L Dettori 

RCMem . 

UMB 

WHsraten 

6Cra» 

JOiton 


tor M 

78 48- 
57 47 

57 52 

58 84 
47 38 
46 45 
45 47 
45 » 
44 45 
39 44 
SB 35 
38 45 
37 48 
34 18 
34 80 
34 52 


28 9 
45 10 
55 0 
39 6 
33 2 
23 0 
48 39 
54 1 


38 24 


-1501 

-3111 

-toW 

-2452 

-4.10 

•6322 

-5714 

-1D5SS 

-10728 

-10520 

+328 

-B&B4 

-9196 

008 

■5742 

■220.01 



NOTTHAM 
RIPON 
WINDSOR 

NAflUUON 

umerkk 

G'HOWtoS 



m 
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Winning smiles: Underwood, left, who scored a try, Hastings, centre,.who kicked four penalty goals, and Andrew.who dropped a goal, celebrate victory over the All Blacks. Photograph; David Rogers/Allsport 

- David Hands, in Wellington, gees forwards Andrew, his tadi- Cooksley, whose hamstring thing he has wor 

-—---:— cal judgment never better. Injury flared up. was any- this tour came toj 

the British Isles beat the All Blacks made 22 tackles that win thing but a straightforward stem defence; the 

-—-:—;--— cause many stand-off halves tactical substitution of a play- opportunity, the 

20-7 to level the three-match series of the past to Wench. er getting nowhere at the of the moment am 


T he beauty of the British 
Isles' win was that 
even New Zealanders 
were happy. Not, of course; 
the All Blacks themselves, hut 
the everyday—supporters. 
Arose who know their rugby, 
those who have cherished an 
affedion for the lions tradi¬ 
tion and recognise a match- 
winning formula when they 
see it 

They will hope to see New 
Zealand take the series in the 
deciding third international 
in Auckland this weekend, 
but they win be far from 
certain of the outcome. The 
added beauty of it is dial the 
Lions are not satisfied. Vic¬ 
tory at Athletic Park here on 
Saturday, by a try, four 
penalty goals and a dropped 
goal to a goal has not only 
saved their tour; now they 
have their teeth into the 
series, they do not want to let 
ga 

Take Peter Winterbottom, 
whose international earner 
began in victory over Austra¬ 
lia at Twickenham H years 


ago and . wSl end at Eden 
Park against New Zealand. 
Defeat would spofl the end¬ 
ing and, having emerged 
from the festering disappoint¬ 
ment of defeat in Christ¬ 
church and Auckland, and 
from the bleak. Mack anger of 
Hawke's Bay. the lions do 
not want that 

They seek their own niche 
in history. Only one team, the 
1937 Springboks, have come 
back from a 1-0 deficit to win 
a series here; and only one 
lions team, that of 1971 -has 
won a series here. Gavin 
Hastings's team,' with a 
record 13-point margin in 
only the sixth lions victory 
over the All Blades—improv¬ 
ing on the 133 win of their 
1971 predecessors — can do 
berth. 

Yd the balance on which 
these lions walk is slender 
indeed. For all the expres¬ 
sions of confidence last week, 
they wot dose to being 
without Hastings on Satur¬ 
day. The captain was unhap¬ 
py with his hamstring injury 


and had to be convinced fay. 
the medical team that it 
would survive the mafrh- 

Even worse was the case of 
Dean Richards, whose tarn 
calf musde put Ins-place in 
jeopardy. In each case; three 
to four weeks’ rest would 
have been prescribed at 
home. But James Robson, die 

doctor who must pay a locum 

out of his own pocket to make 
this trip, ami Kevin Murphy, 
die physiotherapist, brought 
die keypfayers bade to health 
and the team’s debt to diem is 
huge. 

Itwas crucial that Hastings 
played. That he had the 
fortitude to put behind him 
die dropped catch that led to 
Eroni Clarke’s tiy and two 
missed penalties showed 
why. He became part of of a 
masterful display of con- 
troHedrogby. 

Playing into the Stiff breeze 
and die bright sunshine; the 
lions’fineout worked so well 
that they were aWe not onlyto 
make up a seven-point deficit 
btd to turn around in the lead. 


.Yet the most tejflmg moment 
of this international was not 
Rob Andrew’s left-footed 
dropped goal that gave them 
a 9-7 lead, nor was it Rory 
Underwood’s sprint for glory 
into what used to be known 
as“Benrie’s Comer” after the 
former All Black and Wel¬ 
lington wing, Bemie Fraser. 
Jt was the fivwnetre scrum 
late in the third quarter, when 
there were five points be¬ 
tween the teams and with the 
All Blacks on desperate 
attack. 

The Lions had a loose-head 
prop on the tight-head ride 
and a comparative novice in 
the second row. Yet their 
scrum locked up. survived die 
An Blacks’ secondary shove 
and then squeezed them 
backwards. It was a psycho¬ 
logical blow of monumental 


proportions and in years to 
crane, when Nick Popplewell, 
Brian Moore and Jason 
Leonard meet to talk about 
old times, theywill recall that 
scrum with misty-eyed 
affection. 

P opplewelL one New 
Zealander said, played 
the best game of any 
loose-head he had seen. “It’S 
great being part erf the Eng¬ 
lish scrum," the Irishman 
said dryly, though nationality 
was subsumed in the Lions’ 
cause. 

Both he and Leonard, quite 
apart from their primary 
roles, were magnificent in toe 
loose in a match where the 
sight of tight forwards mak¬ 
ing tackle after tackle became 
commonplace. 

It was not limited to toe 


forwards: Andrew, his tacti¬ 
cal judgment never better, 
made 22 tackles that will 
cause many stand-off halves 
of the past to blench. 

Gradually it eroded the All 
Blades’ confidence and the 
statistics tell the tale. Of toe 
Lions’ 14 scrums, six were 
turnovers. New Zealand won 
the ruck-maul count 52-25 but 
they went nowhere. So limb¬ 
ed were they that their only 
ploy, at times, appeared to he 
to run tiie big wings 
at the lions, but Kirwan 
wore Guscott like a shroud 
and even Tmgamala, though 
be could break toe first 
line, could not smash the 
second. 

It did not help that some of 
the most experienced AD 
Blacks foiled to lead by 
example. Fitzpatrick conced¬ 
ed several penalties and the 
two Joneses were both caught 
indulging in unnecessary 
foul play. Nor win toe Lions 
management be convinced 
that the entry of Ian Jones at 
half rime as a replacement for 


Cooksley, whose hamstring 
injury flared up, was any¬ 
thing but a straig htforwar d 
tactical substitution of a play¬ 
er getting nowhere at the 
lineouL 

To single out any Lion on 
such a day would be invidi¬ 
ous but bow Morris enjoyed 
himself. The Oirell scrum 
half will never make the list 
of afl-time greats, but this was 
his moment in the sun. His 
much-criticised pass worked 
to perfection, nearly every 
kick paid dividends and his 
strength in toe tackle fa now 
accepted. 

He also spotted the short- 
side space after Fitzpatrick 
spilled die ball, supplied 
Guscott and the centre gave 
Roiy Underwood enough 
space to round Kirwan and 
speed 40 metres to the line, 
“like a Porsche passing a 
Lada,” Tony Underwood told 
a television audi e n c e, scarce¬ 
ly able to control fondly 
pride 

That, for lan McGeecfaan, 
was tiie moment when every¬ 


thing he has worked for on 
this tour came together. The 
stem defence, toe moment of 
opportunity, the recognition 
erf the moment and the ability 
to do everything right to seize 
it were aD there. 

In the first international, 
they were lacking, bat on 
Saturday they were there for 
80 minutes for the first tune 
rai tour. Now, at Eden Park, 
toe Lions must do it all again. 

SCORERS: Now Zamant Tiy: Ctato. 
Conwralon: Fat BrittsU Mw Try: R 
Underwood- Penalty goals: Hostings (4). 


NEW ZEALAND; JKRTImu (Otago): JJ 
Kbwan (Auckland). F E Burra piofih 
Hsrtxu). E Cteto (Auckland), V L 
Tutaamala (Auckland): Q J Fox (Auck- 
bnd)7j p Preston (WeSnqtoni; C W DomJ 


land), J P Preston (MWngtora; C W Dowd 
(Auettand). SBT FUzpaWck (Auckland, 
captain), O M Brawn (Auckland), J W 
Joseph (Otago), ft M Brooks (AuAland). 
M SB Cooksey (Coulter, rap: ID Jonas, 
North Auckland): M N Jonas (Auckland). Z 
V Brooke (Auckland). 

BRITISH ISLES: A G Hastings 
(Wstsonians, captain): IC Evans (Ltaneo). 
IS Qbbe (Swarroa). J C Quncon (Bath), 
R Undemood (Lmmsw): C R Andrew 
D Mortis (giejJJiJN^J 

^^^S^. J MOJo£»n(L2^TLM 
C BaytWd (Northampton). P J 
VWitotbottpm (Harteqiinc; lompoiaiy rm 
M C Teague, Mosetoy). D Rfchsrds 


Referee: P Robin (Franca). 


to 


IF GRAHAM Taylor should 
be fortunate enough for Eng¬ 
land to quality for the World 
Cup finals, it is possible, I 
understand, that he wDl be 
invited by the Fbotball Associ¬ 
ation — or even required — to 
have as his assistant a former 
senior World Cup player.. 

The most- obvious candi¬ 
dates, two of whom are man- 
agng Premier League dubs, 
are Trevor Francis, Kevin 
Keegan and Bryan Robson. 
Such a step would be a 
compromise in the absence of 
a decision to terminate Tay¬ 
lors reign prematurely. It 
would be simultaneously criti¬ 
cal and pragmatic, and might 

ing ^mE^blmidOTfo^selec- 
tion in the United States to 
those that have recently un¬ 
dermined England’s 
performances. 

The FA is in a deft stick. On 
the one hand, it wants to be 
dignified, not to be pushed by 
the clamour for Tayfort bead, 
and to allow the manager to 
see out his contract to the end 
of next season, whether or not 
England qualify. 

On the other band, the FA 
recognises tiie parlous state of 
the national team, threatened 
with exclusion from toe sup¬ 
posed,, top 24 teams next 
summer; 

There was no discussion at 
FA Council meeting in 
Bournemouth thfa weekend of 
England’s probkms after the 
defeat. by- Norway in the 
World Cup qualifying compe¬ 
tition this month, which was 
worsened by another against 
the United States. 


s campaign 


David Miller examines an ambitious plan to 
appoint an experienced player to assist the 
beleaguered England football manager _ 


“CM course we are concerned 

abort what happened in Po¬ 
land. Norway and the United 
States," Sir Bert Mfflichip, the 
FA chairman, said. “The time 
will-come to dismiss that but 
we have a committee to deal 
with those matters." Taylor 
did not allend die meeting and 
will not be required to report 
until toe next international 
committee meeting, probably 
in October. 

It was agreed, however, that 

to tiie near future there should 

be a fresh analysis on interna¬ 
tional . adminis tration and 
^narhmg on a national basis: 
fundamentally, a question of 
■whio coaches the coaches. 

Yet toe FA is folly aware of 
the degree of Taylor's mis- 



Taylor. theoretician 


judgment in. team selection 
ana tactics. Although a loss of 
face for him, and for lawrie 
McMenemy. his official assis¬ 
tant, the appointment of an 
experienced WorldCup play¬ 
er. familiar with. an area 
beyond Taylor's own know¬ 
ledge, would give him a vahi- 
able second opinion. 

The - mood among some 
members of the FA’S interna¬ 
tional committee is that Taylor 
needs protection and advice. 
This may not be flatte ri n g but 

better^than the 
Taylor did against Norway — 
sending out a changed de¬ 
fence, midfield and attack 
with previously untried tactics 
— is not likely to have hap¬ 
pened had he been able to 
discuss the situation with an 
experienced player. 

. The idea has-been mooted 
within the FA as an alternative 
to toe dressing-room power 
that twice helped shape the. 
World Cup. teams of Bobby 
Robson, first in Mexico and 
then -Itaty, Bressin&room 
power is unlikely to influence 
Taylor because there is none. 

With Lineker gone, Pearce 
injured and Walker suffering 
from a loss of form after an 
uncertain year in Italy. Platt fa 
the only player of real experi¬ 
ence ana he has neither the 
knowledge nor status to turn 
fog Tti^nag iyM hand. 


Taylor has been additional¬ 
ly handicapped by having an 
assistant, McMmemy, whose 
own m anag e rial strengt h s 
have "been" in the man-man¬ 
agement of good players rath¬ 
er than in the subtlety of 
tactics. •' 

Thus, in an acutely lonely 
position, Taylor- made judge¬ 
ments in recent weeks based 
almost entirely on theory rath¬ 
er than practice... and Eng¬ 
land have paid the predictable 
price. 

If England fail to quality, 
and Taylor goes, the FA wfll 
have learned from tetter expe¬ 
rience that a good second 
division coach is not necessar¬ 
ily an England manager. 

Mfflidnp is anxious that 
En glan d should fallow the 
example of Germany and 
establish a train of natural 
succession, such as flat from 
Herberger to Schoen. DurwflL 
Beckenbauer and Vogts. - 

Yet the German .example is 
one that was available even 
before Revie randomly re¬ 
placed Ramsey- In toe long 
term, tile FA is intent on 
bringing toe best of England’s 
young players increasingly 
within toe boundaries of pro¬ 
fessional chibs .for toe benefit 
of coaching rather than have 
them playing endless competi¬ 
tive matches in English 
schools football. 

That of course enures back 
to the question of what the 
young players are being 
taught, bi toe under-lS inter¬ 
national a gainst Germany at 
Wembley this month, this 
seemed in need of serious 
-scrutiny- 


Bull to 
lead 
Barnet 
exodus 

GARY Bull will top the 
list of sought-after Bar- 
net players if he is given 
a free transfer, with sev¬ 
en other players, this 
week. Bull is ready to 
join his former manager. 
Barry Fry. at Southend 
United if a Football 
League tribunal meeting 
on Friday grants the 
multiple request for free 
transfers. 

Barnet have breached 
the players’ contracts fry 
failing to pay them for 
five weeks. A loss of such 
significant assets would, 
almost certainly, sound 
toe death knell for toe 
dub, which is believed to 
be £13 million in debt 
and at tiie centre of a tax 
investigation. 

A ten-man consortium 
interested in taking over 
toe second division dub 
disbanded at toe week¬ 
end after the League 
refused to negotiate on 
their demand for 
£500j000 in bank bonds. 
The League called an 
extraordinary meeting of 
dobs to vote on Barnet’s 
expulsion for July 19, but 
a consortium represents 
live. Stephen Glyrrne, be¬ 
lieves toe dub could 
collapse before then. 

The League expects to 
be sponsored next season 
and will matcp an an¬ 
nouncement soon. 
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Italian improves chances of playing in Ryder Cup by winning French Open 


Rocca made 
to suffer 

in defeat of 
McGinlay 

From Mel Webb in Paris 


COSTANTINO Rocca took a 
huge step towards becoming 
the first Italian golfer to play 
ii} the Ryder Cup when he won 
the French Open yesterday 
but he died a thousand deaths 
before beating Paul McGinley 
at die first hole, of a sudden- 
death play-off after they had. 
tied on 273.11 under par. 

Rocca had the tournament 
won when be arrived bn the 
tee at the 72nd hole of the 
tournament holding a pre¬ 
cious two-stroke advantage. 
Then, quite suddenly, the 
guidance system that Had put 
him in such a powerful pos¬ 
ition somehow went wildly out 
of kilter. 

He went into the rough and 
might have been better ad¬ 
vised to lay up with a nine- 
iron. Instead, he took the bold 
route to the green with a four- 
iron and succeeded only in 
putting his ball into the water 
that is a constant menace on 
this toughest of dosing holes. 

He had to drop out under 
penalty, that sank to his 
knees, mortified, when his 40- 
foot putt for victory stopped 
two inches from the hole. A 
double-bogqy six and a round 
of 70 meant that in a trice he 
was facing not victory but a 
play-off against his 26-year- 
old opponent 

The extra hole, the 15th. took 
less than 15 minutes but 
contained more drama than 
many a full day in other 
tournaments in other places. 

Rocca was in prime position 


GB and bo unfess slated 
ZTO C Ftocca ID. 08.8& 71.70 teen pfcw-clf« 
«dra hc*M. P UcGMw. 69.67.69. 68 274: 

M Janes. 68.80.6568 2TO M Boa. 67.71. 

70. A fornmnd (Smbj. 88.71.68. 67. 

Z7& J Tewraand (UP). 71, 71. 00. BB: A 
John*** t»n). 67.71.71.67; D Fenwty. 6». 70. 
78. 68. J ran da VekSB (Ft). 67. 64. ft. 72 J 
RyUram (Sw. 68.7U. 87.73.277; M Macterae. 

70. n. aa. 60. S Lira (So). 7a 60. 67. 7£ R 
Radany. 68.6ft 09. 70; O Or. 65,67.72.73 

27ft V Fananmz lAra) 72. 7d 89. 67 M 
Harwood fAua). 67. 71. 72 68 R Got»en (SA). 

68 . 71, 71.68; R Drummond. 71.66. 72.60. J M 
OUzaaBi (teL 71.«. 72.6tt P O’MaOwjAlflM. 
66.69.7ara: E Ba ISA), 68,86.71.70. znfc B 
Lana. 70,67, 74.66; AHmar. 69. 72. 68. TO. H 
CUrt. 68. 67. 72. n. 

26ft M Rown. 72.70. 72 66, P MfcM*. 66.71. 
7170. D IWarns. 64. 73. 72, 71; F Ncttapuj. 

69. 60. 71, 71 281: P Ma», 60. 71. 74. 67; S 
UcAUar. 66.7a 72,71, R Lae. 68.70.71,71. M 
P»wro{SW. 71.67.72.71: PWfcw. 06.67.7S, 73: 
S Torrance. 80.60,72.73 

262; E O Corral. 70. 70 74, 88: M KianB 
(Owe). 68. 73.71. ». S FWwdaarv 72.66.71, 
TIiMMcfAAvlZM). 71.70. m71;Cl*»3f.71. 
70.6& 73. E Dussan IFn. 71.68.00.7ft 263: Q 
Turner (NZ). 73,68 75.67; G Cafl (B). 71.69 72. 
71: A BrugN 00.72 7ft 70.71. PWuen. 7167. 

71. 72. T lew (Fit 71.86. 71. 7S. PAfltecfc.ee. 

70. 71. 78 


71. 66. 72. fit P OUrWayJfcoi. 
E Ba (SA). 68, BB. 71,70. 279: B 
4.66: AHilOV.69.72 6ft 7ft H 


off die tee whDe McGinley, 
who had put himself into the 
play-off with a 68 , pulled his 
drive into heavy rough on the 
left and could do little more 
than hack out 
At that point Rocca held the 
advantage again. He had 150 
yards to go. took a seven-iron 
and watched aghast as the ball 
■went through the green cm the 
island that it shares with the 
18th green—“too much adren¬ 
alin" be said — and finished 
up ten feet from the water. He 
bad a horrible little 20 -yard 
chip back to tiie flag. 

McGinlay was 138 yards 
from the flag, found himself 
between eight and nine-iron, 
made the wrong choice and 
put his ball into the lake no 
more that 12 feet from the pin. 

While McGinley called for a 
ruling. Rocca put his third 
shot to six feet McGinley, 
playing six on the green after a 
penalty drop, needed to hole 
his putt to give himself even 
the faintest of hope. He 
missed. Rocca had two for 
victory, and like the seasoned 
professional be is, calmly took 
both of them to win with a 
bogey five. It was a breathless 
if error-strewn finish to a 
absorbing final afternoon. 

This is only his second 
season as a tournament pro¬ 
fessional and before tills had 
already finished fifth in Du¬ 
bai. fourth in the Xron- 
enbourg Open and second to 
Rocca in the Lyon Open. His 
time will come, and it will be 
sooner rather than later. 

Rocca’s £83330 first prize 
put him third in the order of 
merit behind the leader, Sam 
Torrance, and Mark James, 
who had a closing 68 to finish 
third a shot behind the lead¬ 
ers. It was the second victory 
of the season for the 36-year- 
old from Bergamo and it 
strengthened his resolve to 
become a Ryder Cup standard 
bearer for his country. 

Rocca, who not so long ago 
was dong out a modest living 
in a polystyrene factory, is 
now sixth in the Cup list with 
267,185 points, and intends to 
play the next seven tourna¬ 
ments to make sure of his 
place. If he makes it, he wil! 
not let his country or his team 
down. 



By a Correspondent 
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Seasoned professional: Rocca steadied his nerves tosCize victory at first hole of sudden-death playoff 




Dobson profits from leader’s lapse 


From Patricia Davies in Brussels * 


HELEN Dobson was not sure 
bow to react when Marie- 
Laure de Lorenzi took three 
putts from 45 feet on the last 
green to leave the Lincolnshire 
woman a rather bemused 
winner of the European Mas¬ 
ters at Bercoit yesterday. . 

It was Dobson’s first victory 
as a professional, earning her 
£22300. She profited signifi¬ 
cantly from de Lorenzi’s lapse 
—a share of second place was 
worth £ 12362 —after a superb 
final round of 69, four under 
par. 

Dobson’s total of 283, nine 
under, left her one shot ahead 
of de Lorenzi and Dale Reid, of 
Scotland, whose putt for a 
birdie four at the 13th shaved 
tiie hole. Pam Wright finished 
in fourth place, on 285, with 
Laura Davies, liselotte Neu¬ 
mann and Alison Nicholas a 
shot further lack. 

Dobson is 22 and had a 
stellar career as an amateur, 
winning British and English 
titles right and left. Now, she 
is in her third year on tour. 
She began the final round five 


strokes behind de Lorenzi and 
four behind Davies, whose 
start was little short; of 
shambolic. At tiie first Da¬ 
vies’s tee-shot careered down 
the hill to finish a mere flick 
from the green. She duffed tiie 
shot “Quel horreur," a specta¬ 
tor said. She then duffed her 
third shot min a bunker. 
“Quelle catastrophe." some¬ 
one else said. A double-bogey 
six was the result 

More drama followed when 
she overshot the green at the 
second, finished out ofbounds 
and ran up a double-bogey 
five. Even Davies’s renowned 
powers of recovery proved 
insufficient to overcome such a 
burden. 

De Lorenzi, Europe’s No 1 
in 1988 and1989, has not won a 
title for over three years. 
Twelve months ago. she was 
so fed tip she told bersdfi 
“Make a derision or your golf 
is over." 

Her decision was to change 
her swing and her attitude 
and she is on her way back to 
her best although a little 



tentativeihess on and around 
the greens proved her down¬ 
fall yesterday. . - 

De Lorenzi dropped a~ shot 
at tfae 2 nd after thinning a c^p - 
but moved back to ten under ■; 
par with a four at the lat her 
only birdie of a sunny, breezy, 
afternoon.. . - V . • > : 

- Another poor -cbjjfc .at 'the 
15th. led to another; dropped, 
shot and the large" trowd 
sensed the tension. The 
Frenchwoman was now only 
one ahead of Reid ana 
Dobson. . 

Up ahead at the short 17th. 
Dobson-hit a five-iron to 20 
feet and holed the putt for her. 
fifth birdie of tiie day. She still - 
had no thought of winning but 
the fates, and opponents, were 
conspiring onher behalf. 

Reid three-putted tamely 
from the edge of the 16th green 
and de Lorenzi left a four-foot 
birdie putt there a nervy inch 
short. 

Dobson, who had thought 
she might not be able to play 
at all because of a pulled 
muscle in her side, paired tire 


, iast signed - her card' and 

■Acknowledged thatthe four 
. topmamenfeshchasplayed in : 


' '“It^ademerealise if wasift 
. lack of tedujique tiial was the 
problem; it was ladtof tourna-• 
ment^Tbestmidardihere is 



itTT? I f-*. \4iT :; ;T*411 T/a. j 11 


sbesaidi ' .. V- 
She flfen jmired’thfedirbng 
round the 18th for the ultimate 
in dramatic denouements. 

LEADING'FINAL SCORES ftf 4x1*8 
niton tscsad): 283: H Dobson, Tt.71.Z2 
68.284:114 de Lorenzi (FiL 70,89.70,7Br 



. DRari. 71, 73,70,70.28fePWrtc*4. 67,74, 
73, 71. 2B8C L Davfcje, 69; 68. 73. 76; L 
NBunmn ®we). 71,08. VS, 72rA Nfcftolm, 
70. TO 72. 74.2B& J SoJsty, 73, 71, 71, 

. 73: U WBfUM(TahKart;73.TO 72,70.2B9: 
K Pariaar (US). 72. 72, 73. 291: A 

Sorenstam 75, 71, 70, 7 7B;" L : 

Hackney. TOTO.TOTO2B2G Stewart. 72 
7f, 74, TO L SuflO OJS), 72,7R 74,71. - 
283: T Johnson, TO 76,73.74; SWdbgw, 
74.70,74, TO 294: J Faroes, 77,70.73,74: 
H ABrechsdn Owe), 74, 73,74,73.235; R 
buens Swie). 72.74,73.76; A-Shepoott. 
74.77. To 7U S Waugh (Aurt, 72,-72 TO 
74; K Ofun (Oen). 78,71, TO TO 286: C 

TO74TOTOJA»»n»*Ow). 

TO TO TO 74; CFQelriNiGtian (&m 4, TOTO 
74.76. . . i 

297S C Ntomatk pirt. 78,73. TO 72; L 
Fatefautfv 74, TO TO - 8ft. 298: F 
DeaasmpelBeO, TO 73.74,7% KComate-. 
(US). 74,78. TO 72; S91MC0I1.78, TO 71. 
76; M BartflskokJ CS«e), TO 71. TO 7S;V 
MWftUtf p). 75, 74, TO TO 






Wogds. pnt England 2-0 ahead 
by half-time, Waugh athfing 
tiieftiud goaL -. ’ >: • : ■ 
On Saturday, England were 
held; fova. 1 - 1 ; draw; by 
Germany, who equafised in 
the last two minuter rafter 
^att had scored in tiie nine¬ 
teenth minute of tiie sectrnd 
halt . 

RESULTS: Gomany 1, Enfltendl. PoHstan 
5, Spaln'1; Enobnaft SpoinO.' 




byMichaex-Coleman 
CRAMMING five, sports info; 

two daysdid ncfrquhe sort out 

the men from the boys at me 

nwdmipehtatiitetes’o^oiTOl 

dwmpionshfos at Bedfoiri. 
True,-seniors in the form or. 
Richard -Fhera with ^ 
tenth title; and Vkky Rowe 
won but the juniors were stiti 


.on the shooting 

ingpistesaridpoolto snatch 
third place in tbe Then V con¬ 
test Mirfiefle. Kimberiey. 
from Evesham, fifth - asjtire 
wpmen 1 went into Saturday^: 
; final sports, dubbed to seatod 
position.;..;' 

The main threat to Phelps 
'came from- fereg .Whyte, an 
•Olympic Games reserve test 
year, whose-3min-0Ssec time 
in the 300 metres- swim, the 
!■ dosing event, Idt him only 14; 
points short of victory, - p 

Credit must lie .'givenj- to: 
Pbrips^ however, who heldpff 
altconrers in . the fenemgr. to 
.amaasa 5,623^poxnttotal and 
; equal Jim Tojfs recorcl of ten 
national successes. . i' 

Good ■ shooting: rescued 
: Graeme ' Erookhouse,- - an 
Ohmipfo medal wfrmer. from- 
tenth pbtt^ tq fourth al the 

- firtisfi hat the most - accurate 
shooter at Bedfortl was Rowe, 
iri the- women's event; whose 
i92Lseoreout of ap<Ksifale200 
hoisted heT up from an. over- 
rfight thirteenth position , to 
■th^gffoewinher.. }■_ 

: 'Fo? Kate.Hmiston, the de- 
frmiing -ri ia nTpkm, It was a 
disastrous competition after 
losing SZI pomts in the open- 
/intr-'Siow^iuiiiDine; Accurale 




coufd do joo more than pull 
'ber^-.TT^;i to7 a i final - fifth 

.^^^ssrastfae firstoccaaon 
illp >hBrapiruich? p. ttas been 
cbnqTressed mto two . days. 
Next year, it would all be 
crammed iirto one day if a 
Britirfi proposal to tailor the 
si imt'ifoto' a- hrifoseamless 
cortlest/ and tints more televi¬ 
sual at the winU. champion- 
ships ... being'-, ridged. \ ..at 
Birmingtemiisgived intetna- 
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AUSTRALIAN RULES 


AUSTRALIAN LEAGUE (AFL): AdelaldB 
18.19 (115) U Geefono 14 11 »5): Sydnojr 
2311 (149) U MeOxums 16.13 (109). Si 
K3da 17.10 (112) te Rmoy 12.7 (79); 
EssOTdan 21.15 (141) tx Richmond 8.15 
(63); west Coast Eaakn 1410 (94) bt 
Coangwood 115 (71). Footsctay 17.19 
(121J W Bnsbane 149 (93); Hawthorn 1211 
(83) M North Matooume 11.14(80) 




NATIONAL LEAGUE; BWoy; Florida Mar¬ 
ks 3. Momreal Expos 1, Phtadsphta 
Rdta 8. PfflstaiBh Pnaes 6: AUanta 
Braves ft Houston Astros 2 51 UMs 
CanSnab ft New York Mats 5. Los Angeles 
Dodgo* ft Chcago Cubs 5 (10 nrel; 
CncSmaU Rads ft San Diego Padres 2 San 
Francisco Gtanns 7. Colorado Rod** 2 
Saturday: Si Lous Cardtnafs 4. New York 
Met: 2. Colorado Rockies 5, San Francisco 
Giants 1; Montreal Expos 4. Ffcnda Marins 
2 fyctxxqh Rratas 4, Pnoadstorta Phtoaa 
2 Atlanta Braves 6. Houston Asoos 5: Los 
Angeles Dodgera 5. Chicago Cut* 4. San 
Diebo Padres 2 DnormaiReds 0. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE: Friday; Oovoind 


Russa 91. Latvia 72; Graaoe 102, Bosda- 
Hatzagovina 84. Groip F fin Bartn): France 
84, Germany 56; Estonia 77, Turtcsy 74, 
Create 106,'Belgun 74 





OLYMPIA. London: WBC supar-nAMto- 
weight championship; Mget Berm (lltord. 
hoidaf) W Lou Gent (Streatham), rsc 4th 
red. PanteConUnentai mkkflBwaigM 
ctanpiondilp: Stave Collins (OuOlin) U 
Gerhart Botes (SA). rsc 7th md 
ATLANTIC CITY, New Jersey: Mtddie- 
waigtiL Virmio Pazienza (US) bt Uoyd 
Horeyghai (GB). rsc 10th md Heavy¬ 
weight Evander Kotyteid (US) bt Ale* 
Stewart (US), pta Come Senders (SA) bt 
Bart Cooper (SA). rsc 3d red. Jams 
"Bonecrusher Sirtin (US) W Kavm Fort 
(US). Wired. 

SUN CITY, South Africa: WBABghtweigM 
championship: Dmgaan Tbobeia (SA) bt 
Tony Lopez (US. hoioar), pts 




b* ** ^ ^* 

:_l_1 - • '_■ J*-* 






srtp: Thai Ratanaphon Sor VVorapm (Uk 
hotdw) bt «a ViDamor (PW). rec 7th red 


fJFhvauKee Bremers 6. Toronto BH» Jays 5. 
Seattle Mariners 3. Chicago Whte Sen 2 
fArmesou Twns ft Cafifomo Angets 5 
Soimday: Boston Red Sa» 13. D«raa 
Tows 4 BoHimore Orioles 12, New Tori. 
Yart-ees 10. Cfevefand Indians 7. Kansas 
City Royai 4: Toronto Slue Jays 3. 
MJwaiAee Brewers 2 CaUoma Amals 4. 
Minnesota Tavra O Ctsogo Wtne Sax 7. 
Sconto Manners 4. Terns Rangers 10. 
Oakland AtNetes 7. 

ROME: We reon U nentai Cup: t4e»co 13, 
Span 3. South Korea 11. Franca 1: Japan 
10, Austrete 3: tficaragua 3. Italy 1: Cuba 
1ft Mexico 0: Unfled Sates 5. Korea 3: 
Spain ft Franco 7. 
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CYCLING 


ISLE OF MAN iJjTfcWZATtONAL WEEK: 
MnctavnatlonBl road race (11325m): 1. 
B Smoh (Banana). 4tir 43rwi E5sec 2 M 
Wtesram (PGA), at 32s«r 3. M Short 
iCbevnaM-LA Shenm. 4, C UVyWMe (Ba¬ 
nana). ft J Wnght |GB Amato*). a2 same 


SPORTS 


TENNIS 


Reports 2nd scores from 
ibe WnnWcdoo championships 

Cali 0839 555 550 


CRICKET 


Reports md scoreboards frnm 
the Boamric Assarmcc 

county cturopanhip 

Call 0839 555 510 


RACING 


edm ta aat ai y 

CaU 0891500123 

Results 

CaU 0891100123 


Calls oori 36p per min chew rale. 
48p per nun at aO other tuttes 



M Rz^eraU [Oomwl CO. same erne 
Mamin Veg (37 75re« 1. s Roger (Seen. 
13549; Z C Power |VB]; ft MNtalaroyK 
(Wales), a ll same t *ne. Monmout h Trust 
iron ion's race (BCF ratona! pemts leacw, 
375mi: 1. M Rjtvb (Marw Wane Whi 
1:43 43.2 S Trims (Ratafia at 2&ecr 3 
C Greenrwad (Wales), at 151. Veterans' 
race (37.7Smi: J. B Surfler (toxfcr RC). 
1-44.39, 2, 0 Jones (BCF;, ft A Homes 
(LBccaarswe RQ. 3» oanw 3roa. BrCah 
Qrntoaaianil road mra cf w wpiQn ah to 
fm/rSas). 1. M QSoo (CtwrrSet-LA 
Shenri). a n 9rrw? 4«sec. 2. B Srrrh 


w/SSMmS 

BiaMiiliM 


FOOTBALL 


WORLD CUP. Asia sm: Greup £b &nar* 
2 Taiwan i_ 

CCPA AIERCA: Ouerter*iate Cotom- 
bia t. Urumay T (doiondca win 5-3 on 
: =SA2or 3. PStSSUM 0 
S PANISH CUP: Fnat: Rea Madrid 2 Baal 

ROMANIAN CUP: Rnafc UnkerstateB 
Cracrra 2 Dacta LWrea BraUa 0. 
JAPANESE LEAGUE: rtgcqia Grampus 
Egh: 3. Shsrasi S-Fusa 1. Garr o a OsNra 
2 w™ Ara)era4. kMara JEF Unded 1. 
Votohatraa Marmcaft S a ntret a o Hrraatwna 
2 TOnsh a na Fogtc i isei), Kewasafa 
vertyi LtawaRedsO 


GLIDING 


8GRLANGE, Sweden: World chBitfrion- 
sfcps: Open: Da w tu h (ter (4i5kph peV- 
5or-: *. S Ai^zax (POL ASW2C8). G 




HOCKEY 


GLASGOW: four nations' women's Hw- 
nareent: Scotland 2 France 0: England 0, 
Germany »; Scotland 0. Germany a 
Erasandft France 1- •• - 

Wt&NAttONAL MATCHES; Austria J, 
Germany 1; Antrafa 1. Gomany 1 
(Australia won ffiwreatch series 1-0 with 
two matches drawi) 


CROMWELL. Connecticut Greater Hart- 
tort open tourn a men t Third, round AJS 
unless stated): 205; C Pmtn. 87. 6ft 73 
20& 0 Podey. 7ft TO 6& NPnoe (ZJnfl. 67. 
70.69.207: K Pftny, 68.69. TO R Macbu. 
6ft 71,71: SLDwary, 66, E9.72 MS*«nger. 
99,65.73. D Farsman. 69.66. J2. K Clear- 
watH. 68.6ft 73; J Huston, 68. S9.72.208: 
M Cafcaveccht a 67. rt. TO. zo»: FConner, 
71, TO 68: S Gump. TO 67, 69; K Trlplea. 
« «P. 72 BFfetsher. n, 65. TO 210:C 
Lara. 72. 70. 68. T Byrom. 71,71. 68: C 
Tudw. 70. 72 6ft R Mattffle. 68 70,72 B 
Lohr. 67. 7ft TO F ASam SA). TO *6. 74. 
HAKUl Japan: Mbuno open tournament 
Final aaoreeClaoan unless stared) 28Q: S 
Oteda. TO 6ft 72 70 281; TSraWrara. TO 





VICTORIA: Second efivoran; Bo* hjj 2 
Oowiflan 0. Cam* t. BoNWgh i. E 
Bnmswtkl SCatUNdd 1: f+TauacSnr; 1, 
Chafesa 1; Santfrmgharr: Z Ctetn Hi 2 
Sunbu^ 1. SpnngvdB U 2 DTaicrH? C. 
fjQorac te rfcO Tmd twaon; Cax. UalJ. 
Moorattan t EsnetKSxi CO. Oanderaw 2 
Keaor i EMam urd 1. L ate UM2. Rzrov 1. 
S Dandenona 4 Psecoe Vale 1. Sealer! 
UJd 2. S irierrtjee ft Fourth dhiaicn. 
Boaitonft Cobur}Z GeelongR2. Scranla 
0. Kaluga; 3. Momingion 1. Rosanna t. 


Citirhoune ft. S Sprmovate 1. East Ntore 
1 : Yarar^ I. MatrqmCivO ria hc WW io n: 
Brardsn Pt 2 Ss^-arat ft; LsJor 0. S 
Aat2na 9: Mwon i. Pankstcn U i; 
Scn rg ya!e C 3. F=me FU 1; WeAVSe 
i = Geaang 0 7, r ^amsD«n ft. Benw* 
Cy 0 latojr. :. HadeSere C 2 Stidh 
iSnsan: Brjcswor C 4. E Hcrtmond 0. 
Har-cren Ph 0. N Soraraia 5. KeyBOoraft. 
Lyrnite u 1; kftrcuSi 5. Hopom C 1, 
?« Gtenror 3. Oanrey 5: Warvma 1. Knx 
P 2 rt 2 


68. 70. 70: W Grady (Aus). 73,671 71. 7ft. T 
Oata, 69.68 68, TUteanaoe. 72 
68. TO 89LNSuftai. TO Gft 71, TO T Ueno. 
W. 69. t3. 77. ■ .... 

SOMBB POM, New LPGA 

baumment Second mind (aBlfo-134: S 
Hembt, 67,67.137: E Cam*. TO. 67.138: A 
Bent 72 Mr M McGeorea. 71. 67; D 
Ammaocapene, 89. 62 13w S Turner, 7l, 
68. M Faulcarer.-71.6ft K GuBOopnino. 70, 
m J Geodes. 69.70: J DOersort ©. 70 
BtMtfi scares: 148: S SbucMck, 75. 71.. 
161: C Peres. TO 75 

TWOTA: Japa n woman's open eh*mp- 
looaNa Brail scores Uapon unless not¬ 
ed): 28K AOramon. 74.6ft TO 74(won 
Ptey-ofl): M Mira. 74, GB 71. 74. 2& l 
S»w»ani. TO. TO. TO 74. T Kmura. 74. TO 
TO. 75 291;H Kobavasta, 8ft 78.73.74; M. 
HadOrt. 71. 71, 74. 7ft 
WORPUsSOON: Cyrfl Qmt uumement: 
Second round:-Teureon.W Lwwpooi. 2-|: 
Mcrcnmon bt Cl*o»e8, 3-0: Stowe hi 




WESTS®* AUSTRALIA. FW drvrtcm: 
hflewood 2. Daaaeideen 1: Kefe rec aC I. 
Athena G OTOww.PL 1. Beyiwrfw 3. 
Sorrento t, FrerentieBB; Spamweod t. 
Ptocwnsham 0; SrSna M 2. PWh Aai 0. 
Second dMu»rr. Amtadale pl.i. Ashfaw 
3: MeMto 1, Queens RwfcO: Swan Croc Z 
Gosnete 5; Swan KC Cl Danefe ft 
Wanneroa 7, North Utio 0. . 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Hr0 dMstore 
Adefada CM. EnMd.a Eta Eacl» 1. 
Modbury ft-Qlynpans'2, Saflstwry 2 ; 



6WTTSH LEAGUE: Mitotan lA: Cowrwy 
84, Raactr^ 44; Cradley Heath 52, Bradfort 
55 DMaion ft Smndon 58, CbdortSCL 





Ire, 


Para ms l. ntaxMW2 JVT-arkala ?, 
Ctoydon i. . 

QUEENSLAND: TMrt dnrtitaa:' Amedey 3, 
Radtonds 2: LtarobB i. GoftdruZ Logan 
C>y 2 SrxfliS»?2 

NEW SOUTH WALES: Second cMfcn: 
PelteU S. Perrth'0. " Sytkiey Ds! T, 
Grande Oft. - 

TASMANIA SOUTH- Dcsa 1, SduthHobai 
5, tOngborough 1, PhoowS. Metre i. PO 
Sew 1: Netoon 2, UftHjrair2r Rapid, i, 
Howraha - 


__ Han^srtr^ y 1 . 

BriCannic Assurance 
oteffrtychampionshiD 

.:fiB«Ldayottour ...-.• 

OttiBr niatcb'~>V-■' 

fWAVAttte; -■■■■ * • 

Sww v Carttoidge ^ 

6M)H COUNTIES CHALfPio u ■ 
nal day or 


W HurtMt 


wm 


is™!! 1 . Jsswwd: 


SAMMNGHAM: Hone diMng trials: 
Pony roans 1, P Ganrad. I48 6: 2 U 
Hiretfiban Jfii ft 3. DUus ot E»oijrplr 
1872 Horae patis l.MGestti 133 6.2 B 
Capsw* 1399,3, A Puddy. 140J5. 





•: : - .OTHER sport ■■ 1 - 

fiptiateAY ‘tof-..fiflffl k— ^.. •" 
RebAu vOraaEiHBSt 


FORECAST: Dtudend forecast very good with $« &&pat mans lour hfQh-scare drams and three no-score draws. Telephone cams retpurod for 22.^ aid 23 pofrOs 
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Gent loses gamely as champion plans rematch with bitter rival 

* Benn issues warning to Eubank 





Bravery under fire: Gent takes cover as Benn delivers another attack during their WBC super-middleweight contest at Olympia 


BySrdoimarSen 

BOXING CORRESPONDENT 

IF THE first meeting between 
Nigel Benn and Chris Eubank 
was a qualified promotional 
success, the second, pencilled 
in for October 10, should be a 
sellout — thanks to the crack¬ 
ing bout between Benn and 
Lou Gent on Saturday at 
Olympia. - 

It lasted taily four rounds, 
with Berm proving too strong 
tor Gent but there was more 
action and excitement in the 
middle two rounds than in the 
last two contests of either Benn 
and Eubank put together. 

Berm's booting was of the 
highest quality and was over¬ 
shadowed only by Gait's 
courage and determination, 
toe like of which had not been 
seal in a British ring in a long 
time. Gent was on the floor 


five times, three times in the 
third round and twice in the 
fourth. 

The packed house was on its 
feet all tire way and h was no 
surprise to hear that Alex 
Wailau, the ABC commenta¬ 
tor, had told American view-. 
ers that the bout was one of the 
most codling he had seen 
since Marvin Hagter met 
Thomas Hearns. Barry 
Hearn, the premotor said: “If 
anyone needed a fight to sen 
another fight, this one would 
bring a smile to any 
promotors’s face.’* 

About 9,000 attended the 
first bout between Benn and 
Eubank at the NEC in 
Birmingham. Hearn can ex¬ 
pert to fill a football stadium 
this time. He was involved in 
toe Frank Bruno v Joe Bugner 
promotion at Tottenham 
Hotspur in late October six’ 


years ago and now he is 
thinking about putting on the 
bout at Manchester United. 
The match, which will give 
Benn and Eubank £1 million 
apiece, could outdraw Lennox 
Lewis against Bruno at Car¬ 
diff Arms Park, which goes on 
two weeks before on Septem¬ 
ber 25. However, Hearn wiD 
almost certainly have town a 
political battle before going 
ahead with die arrangements. 

His way is blocked by a 
bitter rival, -Mickey Duff. He 
manages Henry Wharton, of 
York, who has the right of first 
challenge for Berm's World 
Boxing Council title. Benn 
must make a mandatory de¬ 
fence against Wharton before 
toe end of October. Duff is 
unlikely to give way without 
substantial financial induce¬ 
ment and other guarantees. 
Hearn is unlikely to give them 


and is hoping that Don King, 
toe American promoter, who 
is putting up the money for the 
Berm v Eubank show, will fix 
it with Jose Sulaiman, toe 
WBC president 

When toe contest does take 
place, Benn should gain re¬ 
venge. Eubank has never 
found his old form after that 
tragic bout with Michael Wat¬ 
son while Benn has improved 
all the time and looks better 
than toe Benn that met 
Eubank. He boxed with great 
authority and confidence 
against Gent a bigger man 
who had prepared weD. 

Every time Gent went down 
in the third round, it seemed 
be would never get up, but 
each time he was on his feet at 
eight and fought back fiercely. 
At (me point, when he had 
Beam in.trouble, he could not 
catch flie champion cleanly. 


Holyfield returns Honeyghan stopped short 


EVANDER Holyfield is on 
course for a rematch with toe 
world heavyweight champi¬ 
on, Riddick Bo we. after gam¬ 
ing a unanimous points 
decision over Alex Stewart 
the British-born Jamaican, on 
Saturday. On toe evidence of 
toe contest in Atlantic City, 
however, Holyfield appears 
unlikely to regain toe 
title he lost to Bowe last 
November. 

Holyfidd, who “retired- 
after .the Bowe defeat, was 
unimpressive in his come¬ 
back performance against a 
listless Stewart There were 
no knock-downs in toe 12 
rounds as Holyfield, who 


opened up a art over Stewart’s 
left eye in the third round, 
relied on his Jab much more 
than he has in the past His 
performance did not please 
the crowd of around 10 , 000 , 
who broke out in boos on 
several occasions. 

“He’s a game fighter,” 
Holyfidd sard of Stewart 
afterwards. "He’s tough to get 
out” Holyfidd has now won 
29 of his 3D contests and there 
appears to be a good chance 
that Holyfidd. 30. will fight 
Bowe in November for bis 
WBA and DBF titles. Lennox 
Lewis, toe British heavy¬ 
weight holds toe WBC 
championship. 


LLOYD Honeyghan’s roller¬ 
coaster bating career appears 
to be at an end after he was 
beaten on toe Evander 
Holyfidd v Alec Stewart 
undercard in Atlantic City on 
Saturday. Honeyghan, toe 
former undisputed world wel¬ 
terweight champion, was 
stopped in toe tenth round by 
Vinnie Pazienza, of toe United 
States, a former 1BF light¬ 
weight and WBA jumor- 
middlweight champion. 

Honeyghan, 33, from Ber¬ 
mondsey, was outgunned by 
Pazienza's unrelenting attack 
and superior punching power 
in tire middleweight bout The 
contest ended when 


Honeyghan's manager, Mick¬ 
ey Duff, threw in the towel — 
just seconds before toe New 
Jersey State Athletic Commis¬ 
sion chairman, Larry 
Hazzard. jumped into toe ring 
to halt proceedings. 
Honeyghan had been battered 
by Pazienza in the ninth round 
and it appeared to be only a 
matter of time before either he 
or toe officials would end the 
fight 

Pazienza improved his 
record to 34 victories, includ¬ 
ing 26 knockouts, with five 
defeats while Honeyghan now 
has four defeats compared to 
his 41 wins. Pazienza, who was 
told he would never fight 


again after breaking his neck 
in a car accident in November, 
1991 but, nevertheless, success¬ 
fully relumed to the ring last 
December, said he is sedang a 
contest with Roberto Duran, 
toe veteran Panamanian, be¬ 
fore challenging for a world 
title. 

Duran and Pazienza, the 
only boxers ever to hold world 
titles in the lightweight and 
junioT-raiddleweight divi¬ 
sions, nearly fought cm the 
Saturday night card, tort 
Duran and Pazienza’s promot¬ 
er, Dan Duva, failed to reach 
contract terms and 
Honeyghan was brought in to 
meet the American instead. 


Benn later said that he knew 
Gem would come in swinging 
and so he took care to stay 
under his punches. By toe 
fourth, Berm’S left hooks had 
so weakend Gent that toe first 
glancing right to toe head 
dropped him to his knees and 
then a right' to toe body 
brought the referee Larry 
O’Connell to toe rescue. 

Benn said: “I don’t think 
Eubank can handle me. I’m 
bade to the old Nigel Benn. I’m 
using my power with greater 
control. I was so relaxed and 
confident” 

Eubank’s trainer, Ronnie 
Davies, keeping a watching 
brief for toe WBO champion, 
who is in New York visiting 
his mother, said Benn looked 
tremendous. Those punches 
were lethal.” Davies said. 
“Chris will have to be 100 per 
cent fit" ‘ 


Alcatel 
duo are 
quick to 
calm 
Cowdray 

By John Watson 


THE British Open polo cham¬ 
pionships for toe Davidoff 
Gold Cup* for which 14 entries 
are deployed in three leagues, 
opened over the weekend ai 
toe Beaufort dub in Glouces¬ 
tershire, and al Cowdray 
Park. Sussex. 

Kerry Packer’s second team. 

■ EQerston Black, won their 
match against the Tbmlinsons 
Los Loos by 13 goals to tight; 
John Marconi's Alcatel beat 
Cowdray Park, 7-5, and 
Labegorce beat Pegasus, 10-9. 

The Alcatel-Cowdray chall¬ 
enge was fraught with injury, 
drama and delay at Cowdray 
Park yesterday. Manconi hav¬ 
ing dropped out Webb took 
his place in the Alcatel No 1 
slot 

Cowdray began toe encoun¬ 
ter one up on handicap, 
Alcatel’s bade, Ignacio Gonza¬ 
lez. having received a handi¬ 
cap promotion after the entries 
were dedared. 

This advantage was equal¬ 
ised in the first chukka with a 
sensational under-toe-neck 
goal from Alcatel’s No 3, Red 
Alberdi, who plays off the top 
10 handicap. 

Just after this Alan Kent tie 
Cowdray captain, who had his 
leg hurt on Saturday, dedded 
he could not continue. Forty- 
five minutes passed before a 
substitute could be found. 

Cowdray Park wanted 
Amando Gonzalez, but he 
proved ineligible. So Martin 
Glue, a five-goaler. was en- ; 
rolled, which reduced 
Cowdrey's team handicap to 
20 and spectators despaired i 
for their beloved home side. 1 

However, the squad now led 
by Charles Beresford, played a 
classic tactical formation 
game. And Glue, although 
riding Kents ponies, which 
were strangers to him. wasted 
no time, not onto in 
dovetailing securely with the 
foursome, but also showing 
some impressive stick 
work. 

This was a nervous battle, 
full of umpire's whistle and 
wild shots at goaL The second 
half opened at 4-4. In the last 
three chukkas Alcatel's central 
duo, Alberdi, who dribbles the 
ball like a conjurer, and his 
No 2 Gabriel Donoso, the 
Chilean nine-goaler, forged 
their brilliant partnership and 
goals from Webb, Gonzalez 
and Donoso won toe day. 

ELLERSTON BLACK: 1 R WUSams (3), 

2 fl Gonzalez m; 3 C Gracfcfa (ID), 
Bacfc J Packet (3). 

IDS LOCOS: 1 C Tomlinson 01.2 M 
Arauco (7). 3 H Credo 0). Back: S 
Tomflnson 0). 


3 P Alberdi (10). 


I Gonzalez 


COWDRAY PARK: 1 Hon C Peason (2), 
2 M Vfdou (7). 3 Lord C Beresfonj (0, 
Bade M Glue (5). 

LABEGORCE: 1B Webb (2), 2 G Heguy 
|10). 3 H Heguy (10), Bade H Psnodo 

PEGASUS: 1 AFanshaw (4). 2 B Araya 
(8). SH Hpwood 0). Bade M Goes (t). 


LeMond pulls out 
of Tour de France 

GREG LeMond, three times the winner of toe Tour de 
France cycling race, yesterday announced he is to miss toe 
event this year. LeMond, of toe United States, has been 
weakened by an allergy complaint and is not fit enough to 
complete the gruelling three-week race, which starts on 
Saturday. LeMond, who won the Tour in 19S6, 1989 and 
1990, has been riding poorly al! season, dropping out of 
several races and finishing well down in those he has 
completed. He suffered stomach aches and dysentery 
shortly before dropping out of toe Tour of Italy. Miguel 
Indur&in. of Spain, who has won toe Tour in the last two 
years, is strong favourite to make it three victories in a row. 

Massimo Podcnzana won the Italian cycling champion¬ 
ships in Prato yesterday by defeating the world champion 
and leading Tour de France contender, Gianni Bugno. 
Claudio ChiappuccL also expected to challenge for the Tour 
title, gave up with 70 kilometres still to go. 

South Africa switch 

RUGBY UNION: Three South Africa forwards who played 
in toe 20-20 draw with France in Durban on Saturday have 
been dropped for the second international match next week. 
Rudi Vtsagie and Kobus Wiese, both lock forwards, have 
been replaced by Nice Wegner, of Western Province, and 
Hannes Strydom, of Transvaal, while lan MacDonald, a 
flanker, makes way for Deon Loiter, also of Transvaal. 
South Africa were lucky to escape with a draw in an error- 
ridden match marred by two brawls. 

lestyn Lewis, the Wales under-21 centre, who has been 
understudy to toe England internationals, Jeremy Guscott 
and Phil de Glanville. at Bath, has decided to join the 
Newport dub. 

Scots claim series 

BOWLS: Scotland, who won the women’s home internation¬ 
al series at Ayr on Saturday for the third year in succession, 
now hold two world and three British team titles and need 
only to win the men's outdoor series at Worthing next month 
to complete a full set After dominating toe series, however, 
the Scots won only one title—the triples — when the British 
Isles individual championships were completed yesterday. 
Phillis Nolan, of Blackrock. Dublin, returned to the green 
where she partnered Margaret Johnston to the world 
outdoor pairs title last year, and became the first woman to 
retain toe British singles championship, beating Julie Davis, 
playing in her third British final. 25-4. 

Winkelhock wins again 

MOTOR SPORT: Joachim Winkelhock. of Germany, took 
full advantage of the retirement of David Leslie to record his 
fourth victory of toe year and regain toe lead of the Auto 
Trader British Touring Car Championship al Pembrey in 
South Wales. Winkelhock made a spectacular start but 
Leslie was extending the margin at toe head of toe field 
when his Ecurie Ecosse Vauxhall suffered a broken throttle 
cable. It was Winkelhock's seventh victory from eight races 
for the BMW team. Will Hoy was second in his Toyota. 
Oliver Gavin took his third successive victory in toe British 
Formula Three championship race at Donington Park. 

Davis glides home 

GLIDING: Andy Davis, an airline pilot from Gloucester¬ 
shire, and Brian Spreckley, a professional gliding Instructor, 
won gold and bronze medals at toe world championships in 
Borlange. Sweden. Davis. 37, flying a Discus in toe standard 
class, beat the Dutchman, Eric Borgmann, also in a Discus. 
He started the ninth and last day 280 points ahead of 
Borgmann and although he lost ground, he still finished 226 
ahead. Spreckley. 44, a former world champion competing 
in the open class for toe first time, came eighth in an ASH25 
on toe final day but it was enough to pip Jan Anderson, of 
Denmark, in a Nimbus 4 for third plat*. 

Enquiry into fracas 

RUGBY LEAGUE: The New Zealand Rugby League has 
launched an enquiry into crowd violence during toe second 
international between toe world champions, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Australian players said after the match in 
Palmerston North last Friday that they had been 
manhandled by spectators and had missiles thrown at them. 
The end was delayed for almost four minutes after 
spectators stole all three official match balls. Australia won 
J6-8, the first international in Auckland having been drawn. 
The final match of toe series is in Brisbane on Wednesday. 


CREME DE LA CREME 


PA 

SECRETARY 

C£18,500 

far dynamic ChwTExcc of 
successful Gty based Co. 

Yow will need to be a 
good ovunzer with exd 
ima-penoea! skins + 
90/60 SH/WP to enjoy 
Hus rMofoliig job. Age 


For MB details call 
Norton Associates 
(BccGms) 

071-823 2552. 


c£14,500 

my not wort toHtyT Ourcm 
MMdi hat. KCUH MMaod 

fag fran c 
•71235 7114 
SUSAN HAMILTON 
■ PERSONNEL 



INTERNATIONAL HOTEL GROUP 
MAYFAIR OFFICE COORDINATOR 

If you have first class PC, typing and 
WordPer fe ct 5.1 stalls with commercial 
French and a background in PR/Maiketmg 
this is the job for you. 

Salary £14,000 neg, preferred age 25+. Please 
send CV + handwritten coverietter to be 
received no later than 05/07/93 to: 

Box No 2796 

No Agency applications please 



PARLIMENTARY SEC 
£16,000 aae 

Our dlent, a consultancy, la looking lor ■ mf educated 
MCjasst po "A* mat ttandmO. WMi prtma sac. colag* 
qurtfteattora and good shorthend »c sfcBs (90/B0wp<n). Piuy. 
parimantuy nxp. would be vwy unU tut othMwte rawed 
exp. ts MMiitw. hki. ot 1 years good ik exp. + a seetty 
poised psoonalty to Betas people erf al levels. 
Bccdertjab contort and twnaRts. 

Age 24-32. 

Call JacquaUne on 071 629 9167 
SUSAN HAMILTON PERSONNEL 


Efficient experienced 
Auflo/PA,WP tor email 
but busy Property Co to 
W1, Book-keeping useful 
El 6k neg. 

LSAqj 041 4&M22. 


SHORTHAND 
& WP 

25* OFF Refimker ind 
Qjone*. m*. 
ttlniia 2000 ft New Era. 
WordPerfect 5.1 * Wort to 
WtodowdaTO ftAdu). fleriHe 
Home AOwMfe Wen. 
r«n Near On 
071-256 6669 

■LOVE+TA 
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Law Report June 281993 House of Lords 


Party can recover property if he need not rely on his illegality 


c 


Tinsley v Milligan 

Before lord Keiih of KinkeL Lord CoS 
of Chieveley. Lord Jauncey of 
Tuliichenle. Lord Lowry and Lord 
Brownc-WiiJanson 
[Speeches June 24J 

Where a party based his daim oo a title, 
whether legal or equitable, dial was 
acquired in the course of carrying 
through an illegal transaction, he could 
recover as long as he was not forced to 
plead or rely on the illegality. 

Where the presumption erf resulting 
trust applied, the plaintiff did not have 
to rriy on the illegality, since he only had 
to establish a common intention as to the 
ownership of the property and a 
contribution to the purchase money. 

Thus a axjwner of a house which had 
been conveyed into the sole name of the 
other party in order to facilitate a fraud 
on the Department of Soda! Security 
could recover her share of the value of 
the property. 

The House of Lords by a majority 
(Lord Keith and Lord Goff dissenting) 
when dismissing the appeal, brought by 
the leave of the Court of Appeal, of Stella 
Ruth Tinsley from the Court of Appeal 
(The Times August 22. 1991: (!992| Ch 
310) which, by a majority (Lord Justice 
Lloyd and Lord Justice Nicholls. Lord 
Justice Ralph Gibson dissenting) had (i) 
dismissed her appeal from Judge Hywet 
ap Robert, at Caerphilly County Court, 
who, inter alia, had dismissed her claim 
for possession of 141 Thomas Street. 
Abertridwr. Mid-Glamorgan; and (ii) 
had held that Miss Tinsley held the 
property on trust for the respondent. 
Kathleen Milligan, and herself in equal 
shares. 

Miss Tinsley and Miss Milligan had 
lived together for some years in a house 
which they ran as a lodging house. The 
purchase price of the house was pro¬ 
vided jointly but they agreed that the 
□ik should be taken in the sole name of 
Miss Tinsley in order to facilitate the 
making by Miss Milligan of false claims 
on the Department of Social Security 
(DSS). 

When the parties fell out. Miss Tinsley 
claimed possession of the property and 
Miss Milligan counterclaimed for a 
declaration that Miss Tinsley held the 
property on trust for them both in equal 
shares. 


Mr James Munby, QC and Mr 
Alexander HiU-Snmh for Miss Tinsley; 
Mr Vernon Pugh. QC and Mr Philip 
Davies for Miss Milligan. 

LORD GOFF, dissenting, said dm 
before the Court of Appeal Miss Tinsley 
had submitted that there was a principle 
of law, binding on the Court of Appeal, 
that the court would not give efled to an 
equitable interest arising from a trans¬ 
action which was unlawful by reason of 
a claimant's unlawful purpose and that 
accordingly Miss Milligan was unable 
to establish any equitable Interest in the 
property or to defeat Miss Tinsleys 
daim to possession. 

Lord Justice Nicholls had not been so 
persuaded. He invoked a group of recent 
Court of Appeal decisions which pointed 
to a more flexible approach than had 
been adopted in the past under which 
the underlying principle was the so- 
called public conscience test The court 
had to weigh, or balance, the adverse 
consequences of granting relief against 
the adverse consequences of refusing 
relief. The ultimate decision called for a 
value judgment. 

On that approach he had concluded 
that "for from it being an affront to the 
public conscience to gram relief in this 
case, it would be an affront to the public 
conscience not to do so”. It would mean 
that equity was taking a less flexible 
attitude to illegality than the common 
law. which would constitute a remark¬ 
able reversal of the traditional functions 
of law and equity. 

Lord Justice Lloyd agreed with Lord 
Justice Nicholls that Miss Milligan's 
claim failed but on different grounds. 
Lord Justice Ralph Gibson would have 
allowed Miss Milligan's appeal oo the 
basis of the maxim that equity would not 
assist someone who did not have dean 
hands. 

As there was a considerable difference 
of opinion among the members of the 
Court of Appeal his Lordship thought it 
was essential to return to first principles 
and, having identified the applicable 
principles of law, to consider to what 
extent the opinions expressed by the 
members of the Court of Appeal were 
consistent with them. 

The in pari delicto principle. where 
both parties were equally at fault the 
person in possession was in the stronger 
position, had been developed over 200 


years. It was not a prindple of justice but 
one of policy whose application was 
indiscriminate and so could lead to 
unfair consequences as between the 
parties to litigation. It allowed no roam 
for the exercise of any discretion by the 
court in favour of one party or the other. 

Even so. the mere fact that a 
transaction was illegal did not have die 
effect of preventing property, whether 
general or special, from passing under 
it. 

From those two principles there was ED 
be derived the prindple invoked by Miss 
Tinsley, namely, that if A put property in 
the name of B intending to conceal A’S 
interest in the property lor a fraudulent 
or fllegal purpose, neither law nor equity 
would allow A to recover the property, 
and equity would not assist him in 
asserting an equitable interest in it 

The result, as Lord Eldon put it in 
Muckleston v Brown ((1801) 6 Ves S3) was 
"Let the estate lie where it foils". In other 
words, the claimant had to foff because 
he had not come to equity with dean 
hands. 

His Lordship than traced the emer¬ 
gence of Lord Justice NkhoUs* public 
conscience test through recent Court of 
Appeal derisions. He felt driven to say 
that what appeared to haw happened 
was that a principle, developed by 
counsel for the defendant bank in 
Thackvtell v Barclays Bank pic (1198611 
All ER 676) for a limited purpose in the 
context of a claim in tort, had been 
allowed to expand, both in its terms and 
in its range of application, so that it was 
now suggested that it operated as a 
broad qualifying principle, modifying 
and indeed' transforming the long 
established principle applicable in case 
of illegality, and in particular in relation 
to the principle established as applicable 
in case such as the present 

Furthermore, that development bad 
been allowed to occur without address¬ 
ing the questions (i) whether the test was 
consistent with earlier authority: (ii) if it 
was not so consistent, whether such a 
development could taken place consis¬ 
tently with the doctrine of precedent as 
applied in die Court of Appeal; or fm) 
whether the resulting change in the law. 
if permissible was desirable. 

He concluded that on the authorities h 
was not open to the Court of Appeal to 
apply the public conscience test to a case 


such as the present As there had been 
no derision of foe House of Lords among 
the authorities died h was technically 
passible for the House, to. depart from 
the dean hands principle, but be 
thought it undatable that it duaddrio 
so. . ; ’ - 

He did not- fed able to say foal it 
would be appropriate in the face of a 
long line trfunbrotaftaiithmtyflreidh 
ing back over two hundred years, now 
by judicial dedskm - to replace the 
principles established in those authori¬ 
ties by a wholly different discretionary 
system. . 

Everything pointed to the condustou 
that, if there was to be a reform aimed at 
substituting a system of discretionary 
relief (dr-the present rules, the reform 
was one which should be instituted by 
the legislature, after a full enquiry into 
the matter by the Law Commission, 
such enquiry to embrace not only the 
perceived advantages and dis¬ 
advantages erf the present law, bur also 
the likely advantages and disadvantages 
of a system of discretionary relief. 

He would allow the appeaL 
Lend Keith agreed. 

LORD BROWNE-WILKINSON said 
that he agreed with Lord Goff that the 
consequences of be ing a party to an 
illegal transaction could not depend as 
the majority of the Court of Appeal had 
held, an such an imponderable factor as 
the extent to which the public conscience 
would beacon led by recognising rights 
created by DIegal transactions. 

However, he had the misfortune to 
disagree with him as to the correct 
principle to be applied in a case where 
equitable property rigns were acquired 
as a result of an illegal transaction. 

It was now clearly established that at 
law, as opposed to equity, property in 
goods or land could pass under or 
pursuant to an illegal contract. The 
. leading cases were Bowmakers Lid v 
Barnet Instruments Ltd J1945] KB 65k 
Ferret V Hill ((1854) 15 CB 207k Taylor v 
Chester ((1869) LR 4 QB 309) and 
Alexand e r v Rayson Q1936] 1 KB 169). 

Prom those authorities the following 
propositions emerged: 

I Property in chattels and land could 
pass under a contract which was illegal 
and therefore would have been un¬ 
enforceable as a contract 


2 A plaintiff could at law enforce 

property rights so acquired provided 
dial he did noi need to rdyon the illegal 
contract for any purpose other than 
providing the bq s w of his rfnnw to s' 
property right; : . ' . 

3 It was irrelevant that the Illegality of 
foe underlying- agreement , was -either 
pleaded or emerged in evidence) tfthe: 
plaintiff badacqunedlegsdtffle under 
the illegal contract tiiat was enough. . 

It was important to stress the common ' 
law rules as to the impact of fffegality on 
the acquisition. jn d enforcement of 

. property' rights because it was Miss . 
Tinsleys contention that different prin-. 
tiples applied In equity. ' 

In particular, it was said'tbat equity 
would not aid Miss Minigan to assert, 
establish or enforce an wpiimbte. as 
opposed eo a legal proprietary intere st, 
smee she was a party to the fraudaa the 
DSS. As she did not come to equity with 
‘ clean bands, equity would not aid her. 

If that were right, the result would be 
for-reaching and very surprising. There 
were many proprietary rights, apart 
from trusts which were only enforceable 
in equity, but none the tess were 
normally as effective as corresponding 
legal interests. 

' Would the'result have been different. 
in Ferret vHiU if there had been only an 
agreement for a lease rather than a lease. 
or if the plaintiff had deposited by way of 
security in Taylor v Chester share 
certificates instead of half a bank note? 
Simifoiiy if the plaintiff w ere rdyin g on - 
an assignment of a chose in action 
would he succeed if the assignment was 
-a legal assignment but foil if it were 
equitable? 

In his Lordship's! jud gmen t, to draw 
such distinctions between property 
rights enforceable at law and those 
which required the intervention of 
equity would be surprising. More than 
100 years bad elapsed since law and 
equity became fused. 

The reality of the matter was that; in 
1993. English law had one single law of 
property made up of legal and equitable 
interests. Although for historical rea¬ 
sons real estates and equitable estates 
had differing incidents, the person 
owning either type of estate had a right 
of property, a right in rem not merely a 
. right in personam. 

\ If the law was that a party waseoititied 


tb< enforce a .property right acquired 
. water tm in. fafe 

Lordship’s judgment, .foe'- same rule 
ought to apply to attyproperty right so 
.acquired, whether sum right was legal 
• OTflqtfiaHe, " /. - 

inthepresenrease, Miss' Mfllfczr 
dmnwLunfler.a resulting-crust The 
'. i-reirirtn of <nHi ftnHpiitflhte«HETeSttPC , 

not depend upon a owra*tctual obtiga- ! 
non,but on a.commbn intention, acted 
upon by the parties to their detriment 

Where two parties tod jtiuridal tbe- .- 
prirrhase money, to buy a property^ 
which was conveyed into the name eS¬ 
afe of them alone, the latter was 
presumed, to hold.the property- oo a . 
resulting trust for both'pariies in shares 
proportionate to their contributions to ■ 

. the purchase price. 

A presumption of resulting trust also 
arose in equity when A transferred, 
money to B.. The. presumption was 
crucial in considering authorities. 
On that- presumption, and on the> 
contrary, presumption of advancement, 
hinged the answer to thecrudalques^ 
tipiy "Does a p tairirtff under a 

resulting 'trust have to rely on the .' 
undertymg illegality?". . • 

Where the-presumption of resulting 
trust applied, the plaintiff did not have 
tn ndy on the illegality. If be proved that 
the property was' vested iri the defendant 
alone but that he provided pan. of the 
purchase money, or voluntarily trans¬ 
ferred (he propertyto the defendant, foe- . 
plain tiff established his daim under a. 
resulting bust unless other foe contrary 
presumption of advancement displaced 
the presumption of resulting bust or the . 
defendant led evidence to =- rebut the 

pnx niTnprirm nf r esp iti n g triifiT. 

Therefore, in cases- where, the 
presumption of advancement <fid not 
appty, a plaintiff could retaMifli h« 
equitable interest in the property with¬ 
out retying in anyway on foeuodertying 

itlf g all winciffinn 

In this case; Miss ; Milligan. as 
defendant, simply-pleaded the common 
intention that the p rop erty should 
belong to both bf than itmt she 
contributed to ihe'punfoase-price.'She 
daimed (hat in consequence foe prop¬ 
erty belonged to them equally. To the 
same effect was her evidence in chief. 

Therefore Miss Milligan was -not 
- forced to tidy oil foe illegality to prove 


in the reply, 
andfoe courseofM^s ■ 

examination did sudt 

It was Miss Tinsley wbo had » iay.™ 
'■foataiegallty. 


, 'H»U)rtkfamccasiQerea 
-'authorities and«KU*ed : 

rtrrt foere was 1 no caseova^™?^ 

Lod Cbancefloiv *“ Mucaesion v 
. coming to equity to be rtetevw 
Sefeoff-being dishonest, between foe 

**o specie, KAWWfjS 
would not act, but would say: me 
. estate Lie where H fottr.” . 

However^ tife Iwtaddevdqprfto 
. equitable principle had become elided 

: into tlfe common few rule - . •• 

in' his Lordship'S ju dgm ent, foe tone 
L >_:_. k ^owiv.rlMr1v fhal the rule 


-was foe same whether a plaintiff 
founded himself on a legal or equitame 

• tittei He was entitled to recovff u he was 

not forced to plead ornety 

ID eeafity.even frit Emerged that the.une 

onwhiriJ he relied was acquired mfoe. 
course of carrying through an illegal 
...transaction. •. . ■' ■ 

As applied in foe present case, foai 
prmarfe wotdd operate as follows. Miss , 
Milligan established a resulting trust by 
showing that she had contributed to foe 
purchase price of the house and t hat. 
there was a common understanding 
. between her tod Miss Tinsley that they 
owned the house equally. 

She bad no need to allege or prows 
why the house was conveyed into'foe 
name df Miss Tinsley alone, since mat 
“ foot was irrelevant to her daim. It was 
enough to show that foe bouse was m . 
; feet vested hi Miss Tfretey alone. . 

-The M to B y only .emerged at all 
because Miss Unsky sought to raise it.. 
Having proved those facts, Miss ■ 

Nfilhgan hto raised a presumption of - 

resnfr^ trust. There was no evidence to : 
jebal timpresHnqjtion Therefore Miss - 
MMgan sboukl succeed. 

,:Hfe Lordship would dismiss the . 
appeal.- ' •• . • 

Lord Jauncey and Lord Lowry deliv-. 
ered concurring judgments. 

SoliatOTs: Blake Xapthom for FtuIIp 
G."Rees, Risca: Belmont & Lowe for j 
.. thigh Janies Jones & Jenkins. Cardiff.. 
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Non-alcoholic sparkling fruit drink cannot be labelled as being ‘champagne’ 


TaMnger and Others v Alibev lid 
and Others 

Beiorr Sir Thomas Bingham, Master of 
foe Rolls, Lord Justice Mann and Lord 
Justice Ptier Gibson 
pud gment June 25J 

A non-alcoholic sparkling fruit drink 
marketed under foe name "Elderflower 
Champagne" which neither was cham¬ 
pagne nor had any connection with its 
producers eroded the goodwill in the 
distinctiveness and exriusiviiy of foe 
name “champagne" so as to cause 
damage of an insidious but serious kind 
to its producers and entitled them to an 
injunction restraining use of foe word. 

The Court of Appeal so held allowing 
an appeal by foe plaintiffs, Taittinger, 
suing on behalf of itself and all other 
persons producing wine in the Cham¬ 
pagne district of France and shipping it 
to England and Wales. Comite fnter- 
pmfcssicinnel du Vjn de Champagne 
and Institut National des Appellations 
d’Origine, from Sir Mervyn Davies, 
who. sitting as a judge of the Chancery 
Division (The Times February II). had 
dismissed their claim in a passing off 
action for injunctive relief to restrain the 
defendants. Alibev Ltd, Guy Woodall 
and Sheila Woodall, trading as 
Thomcroft Vineyard, from using the 
word “champagne" in relation to their 
product. 

The court discharged the judge ■sorder 
for an enquiry as to damages. The 
plaintiffs sought no such enquiry on the 
appeaL 

In support of their daim the plaintiffs 


relied principally on foe labelling on the 
bottle entitling the product “Elderifower 
Champagne" and to a lesser extent an 
foe appearance of the bottle and cork 
wjfo its wire retaining device. 

The defendants had asserted that the 
product was not represe n ted to be 
champagne, but a traditional English 
country drink unrelated to it. and that 
any association with champagne was 
negatived by the information displayed 
on foe bottle that the drink was non¬ 
alcoholic. the auk resealable. that its 
provenance was Surrey and by its price. 

Mr Charles Sparrow, QC and Mr 
Nicolas Bragge for the plaintiffs; Mr 
Stuart Isaacs. QC and Mr NeO Calver 
for foe defendants. 

LORD JUSTICE PETER GIBSON 
referred to the authoritative modern 
formulation of what constituted the tort 
of passing off in Wamink (Erven) BVvJ. 
Townsend 0 Sons (Hull) Ltd fll979| AC 
731). the Advocaat case, where Lord 
Diplock, having pointed out that the tort 
had been extended beyond its classic 
form whereby the tortfeasor misrepre¬ 
sented his goods as the goods of 
someone else, referred to A. C. Spalding 
0 Bros vA. W. Carnage Ltd {(1915) 84 LJ 
Ch 449) where the ritptt the invasion of 
which was the subject of the passing off 
actions W3s identified as the property in 
the business or goodwill likely to be 
injured by die misrepresentation. 

The concept of goodwill had been 
described by Lord Macnaghten in C. f. 
R. v Muller 0 Co’s Margarine Ltd 
((1901) AC 217) as “the benefit and 
advatange of foe good name, reputation 


and connection of a business ... the 
attractive fora: which brings in custom". 

Lord Diplock had identified five 
characteristics which had to be present 
in order to create a valid cause of action 
for passing off 

1 a misrepresentation 

2 made by a trader in foe course of trade 
5 to prospective customers of his or 
ultimate consumers of goods or services 
supplied fay him. 

4 which was calculated to inrun: the 
goodwill of another trader, in the sense 
of foal being a reasonably foreseeable 
consequence, and 

5 which caused actual damage to the 
business or goodwill of foe plaintiff 
trader, or. in a quia timet action, which 
would probably do sa 

J. Bollinger v Costa Brava Wine Co 
Q1960] Ch 26ZL which was approved in 
the Wamink case, first recognised that 
there could be goodwill attaching to foe 
name "champagne" which was shared 
by a large number of traders using that 
name as distinctive of their trines and 
which could be protected in a passing off 
action against traders who had no 
goodwill in that way but sought to make 
use of the reputation and goodwill of 
champagne. 

In the present case the judge's 
approach, which was entirely correct, 
had been to follow foe guidance given in 
foe Wamink case. Considering the first 
characteristic misrepresentation, he 
was of foe dear view thar the labelling of 
foe defoidams' product constituted a 
misrepresentation in that foe franr label 
of the bottle indicated that it contained 


champagne that was hieing sold under 
foe name “dderflower". 

U was plain to his Lordship that there 
was a misrepresentation that foe defen¬ 
dants* product was champagne or in 
some way associated with iL It was 
called champagne and the impression 
the name conveyed was strongly re¬ 
inforced fry foe get-up with so many 
features of a typical champagne bottle 
present 

Some who noticed foal it was non¬ 
alcoholic might well think that a non¬ 
alcoholic champagne had been 
produced by foe champagne producers 
in the same way that non-alcoholic wine 
and beer had been produced. 

His Lordship would go further than 
the judge. It was of cardinal i mp ort an ce 
that as the defendants accepted, cham¬ 
pagne was distinctive erchisivety of-a - 
sparkling wine produced in Cham¬ 
pagne. Once that was accepted, it was 
not possible to market a product as 
Ekierflower Champagne, which was 
made in Suney. without making a 
representation that was a falsehood. 

His Lordship referred to the evidence 
on which the judge had concluded that 
the . misrepresentation had been cal¬ 
culated to injure the business or good¬ 
will of the champagne houses, in foe 
sense thar that was a reasonably 
foreseeable consequence. 

That atodusicn was a plain finding of 
fact that many members of the public 
who were prospective purchasers of 
champagne would be deceived into 
thinking that foe defendants' product 
was champagne. There was evidence 


before the judge from which he. could 

- property reach that conclusion. _ 

HiS Inrrigliip mnqiri«»fwt it w pnifl y 
lilwty that a nnr invigritffrant- numb er df 

members of the public would think dial ■ 
the product had some association with 
champagne if it was not actually 
champagne. 

Lord Diplodc’s phrase "calculated to 

- iryiae" did not import-a tot of- actual 
intention to injure. It was sufficient that 
that should be foe reasonably foresee¬ 
able consequence of . ' the 
misrepresentation. 

As Mr Sparrow had rightly 
anphasised, foe absence of subjective 
intention did not prevent foe court from 
concluding that objectively it was a 
reasonably foreseeable consequence of 
the misrepresentation that injury to the 
plaintiffs waoldresufe. - - . 

. In his Lordship’s opinion, there was 
ample evidence mat it was a reasonably 
foreseeable consequence that injury to 
foe champagne houses’, goodwill would 
result. It was accepted that they had a 
valuable goodwill in the exdusrvdy 
distinctive name “champagne", yet Guy 
Woodall was using that name to 
describe bis drink. He had himself 
accepted in cross-exa m ination that obvi- 
ousty there was a likelihood of cmfosian 
in foe use by foe defendants of foe word 
“champagne" and be dearly wanted to 
use.the name to promote sales. The 
nrisrepri»enlatioa was plainly cal¬ 
culated to iryure the plaintiffs* gobdwilL 

His Lordship referred to foe judge’s 
conclusion judge that the plaintiffs had 
faded to established a likelihood of 


substantial ifamay and to his rejection - - tiqo of drinks other dvm wine unless 
of Mr Sparrows argument that if the: there was no risk of confusion. The v 
defendants , oontihued to market, their regulation was directly applicable and Vv 
product there would be a Hunting or - -so con f er re d^enforceable rights on 
erosion of the uniqueness that attended • persons wifoimnember states. ■ C 
the word ichainpaghe’* so thke .foe :... In accordance- with article 16 the ; 
exclusive reputation ,af--the chumpafpie United Kingdom had issued regulations :: 

houses would be debased- ' ’ making it ah offence dot id complywith 

His Lnrdshipreferred. to the Warjunk .article. 15(5). those currently m force ; 
case, to Vine Products Ltd v Mackenzie teing-foe Gammon Agricultural Policy T 
0 Co Lid QT969] RFC I) arid to."' W. Regulations (SI-1992 No 67g. 
W&»wrttev(3VC(II992]2>lZLR3Z7). Those regulations (fid not. confer rights 
It was obvious foar erosion of foe on private persons like the plaintiffs, v 

distinctiveness of foe name “dram- It wasdesrthata.morethan m i n i m al ■ 
pagne- in foe United Kingdom was a riskrfamlnscrivrasiBoduoedbyuseof ;• 
form of damage to the goodwill-of the ~ foe name "Ekferflower - Champagne”. - 
business of foe plaintiffs. It was in: 1 - Accbcfon^y aztide 15(5) -was amtrte j 
eritaWe that if the defendants with their .-VBiedrand ; |iripw ll ^i^ : an_ir#uiictiaato!j- 
not insignificant tradeasa supplier of firevait such contravention was the' 
drinks to Sainsbury and other retail '.'appropriase remedy .for foe jpfaintifis. *r 
outlets were permitted to use titebtene ^ 'Ms ! b»3sh^ i^Btasd-Mr. .Isaacs''sub--. 

ntil^octhal^heinfunct^'v^^ offend 1 - 




"Elderflower Champagne* foe j. 
in the distinctive namg “tiiampagBe" 

. would be eroded with serious adverse, 
consequences for ; the rhampag rif 
houses. 

His Lordship would therefore grant 
the injunctive refief sought which did- 
not prevent the defendants from sefling 
tbefr product bw prohibited them from, 
using the word “champagne” in dong 

SO.' - •: ; 

The (daintiffs had also refied on 
Council Regulation (EEQ No 823/87 (OJ 
vcJ 84 March 27.1987pfo) as amended, 
by No 2043/89 (OJ vd 202 July 14,1989 
pi): His Lredship referred, in particular 
to article 15(5) tbe effect of which was ta 
prohibit-foe use of the' name “ cham- 
pagne" for the description andpresenm- 


the principle of proportionality. 

. The applicability of foe principle was • 
wenesteHishedbidhavmgT^ardtothe•. 
dear purpose of tbe Council Regulation 
it was plain that there was .nothing. .* 
ffosproportionate in foe grant:of an '.' 
frgunctiontorestrain further cootravm- ’ * 5 -. 
■ tion bF tife defendants. -' 

I. Accordingy, Jus Lordship would -' 
grant, an. injunction .restraining',the?; • 
(Mwybi'ty • from to foe-', 

regulation, j . ■ -.- ; V- i\ 

He would aQow foe appeaL \ 

- Lord Justice Mann arid the Master of. 
,flte .Rolls ddivered concurring 
j udgmen ts:.: . , 

Scdidtors: Monier-Williams; Batten & 

Co, Yeovil • . ; 


Environmental considerations relevant in housing 


Dawncar Investments Ud v 
Pfcws 

Before Lord Justice Lloyd and Lord 
Justice Roch 
pudgment June 16| 
Environmenral considerations 
which affected the character of a 
property were as of much rele¬ 
vance to paragraph 5{l)(aj of Ran 
IV of Schedule 15 m foe Rem Act 
1977 as they were to paragraph 
5(l)(b) in which they were spedfi- 
caity mentioned. 

The Court of Appeal so held in 
dismissing an appeal brought by 
the landlord. Dawncar Invest¬ 


ments Ltd. against the derision of 
Judge Martin. QC. at Bloomsbury 
COunty Court on April 16, 1992 
when he held that foe landlord had 
Tailed to make out a daim for 
possession of a flat at the first floor, 
50 Pilgrims Lane. Hampstead. 
London, occupied by foe tenant. 
Vanessa Plews. 

Mr Rennie Tager for the land¬ 
lord; Mr Paul Staddon for the 
tenant 

LORD JUSTICE LLOYD said 
that foe tenant was protected and 
had occupied the flat since 1975. It 
was the landlord's case that there 


was suitable alternative accom¬ 
modation available for her ax 42 
Iveson Road, Kilbum. 

Judge Martin had visited both 
flats and formed the view that it 
was not reasonable to make an 
order for possession. He found 
that if he could have ignored foe 
neighbourhood the second flat was 
in many ways superior. 

Mr Tager drew attention to tbe 
inclusion under paragraph 5<1Kb) 
of a reference to the “character" of 
alternative accommodation in con¬ 
trast to paragraph 5(IHa)- He 
submitted that environmental 
considerations, although relevant. 


were m be given less weight when 
the landlord was putting the case 
under paragraph Sfl)(a) than when 
under 5(])(b). 

He submitted that the judge's 
failure to appreciate that distinc¬ 
tion meant that he had fallen into 
error. Ahonatively, he submitted, 
that the judge had erred in giving 
too much weight to environmental 
considerations. 

His Lordship could not accept 
either branrii of the argument and 
did not agree that the judge was 
obliged io give less weight to 
environmental considerations in 
assessing overall reasonableness. 


In any event, the weight to be 
given to such factors was essen¬ 
tially a matter for foe trial judge 
and it was difficult to imagine a 
case where the Court of Appeal 
would i n terfe r e because a judge 
had given too modi weight to one 
factor and not enough to another 
unless the judge was plainly 
wrong. That was especially so 
when foe judge had seen both flats. 

The appeal would be dismissed. 

Lord Justice Roch agreed.. 

Solicitors: J. J. Goldstein & Co. 
Hendon; Oliver O. Fisher & Co. 
Kensington. 


Later legislation does not make 
councils’ agreement unlawful 


a 


European Law Report 


Luxembourg 


Size of government tobacco health warning 


Regina v Secretary of State 
for Health, ex parte GaUaher 
Ltd and Others 
Case C-U/92 

Before G. C Rodriguez Iglesias. 
President of foe Fifth Chamber 
and Judges R. Joliet. J.C. Moicinho 
de Almeida. F. Grevisse and D. A 
Q. Edward 

Advocate General C. O. Lenz 
(Opinion March 2) 

[Judgment June 22| 

Member states were at liberty to 
decide that foe government health 
warnings on cigarette packets 
might cover a greater surface area 
of the packet than that required by 
the relevant European Directive in 
view of the level of public aware¬ 
ness of tbe health risks associated 
with tobacco consumption. 

The Court of Justice of the 
European Communities so held in 
replying to a question submitted to 
it & the Queen's Bench Division of 
the High Court for a preliminary 
ruling. 

Councfl Directive 89/622/EEC of 
November 13. 1989 on foe 

approximation of foe laws, regula¬ 
tions and administrative pro¬ 
visions of the member stales 

concerning the labdling of tobacco 

products (Of 1989 L3S9 pi) pro¬ 
vided that certain indications and 
warnings were to appear on cigar¬ 
ette poritets. 

Article 3(3). for example, pro¬ 
vided that the indications of far 
and nicotine yields had W be 
printed on foe side of cigarette 
packets, in the official lad gauge or 


languages of the country of final 
marketing, in dearly legible prim 
on a contrasting background so 
that at least 4 per cent of the 
corresponding surface was 
covered. 

Article 4(4| provided that foe 
warnings on cigarette packets 
provided for in article 4(1) and (2) 
had to cover ai least 4 per cent of 
each large surface of foe unit 
packet excluding the indication of 
the authority that was their author, 
which was provided for by article 
4(3). 

Regulation ST2Md) of the Tobacco 
Products Labelling (Safety) 
Regulations (SI 1991 No 1530} 
provided that in foe case of 
cigarette packets the general warn¬ 
ing and the specific wonting had to 
cover at least 6 per cent of foe 
surfaces on which they were 
printed. 

Regulation 6(3) (b) of those 
regulations provided that the sate- 
mem of tar and nicotine yields on 
rigareae packets had also to cover 
an area amounting to at least 6 per 
cent of the side of the packet. 

The applicants in tbe main 
proceedings, who were manufac¬ 
turers of tobacco products, 
brought proceedings for a declara¬ 
tion (hat tbe 1991 Regulations 
void on the ground that they were 
contrary to artides 3(3) and 4(4) of 
foe directive. 

The matter was brought before 
the High Court of Justice, which 
decided to stay the proceedings 
and to refer a questioo to the Court 
of Justice for a preliminary ruling. 


By foe question it had referred, 
the national court sought to as¬ 
certain whether artides 3(3) and 
4(4) of the directive allowed mem¬ 
ber states to require, so far as 
domestic production was con¬ 
cerned. the indications of tar and 
nicotine yields provided far in 
article 3 of the directive and the 
general and specific warnings 
provided for in article 4 of the 
directive to be printed on cigarette 
packets so as to cover at least 6 per 
cent of the relevant surface areas. 

It was necessity to bear in mind 
that foe directive, which was 
adopted pursuant to article 100a of 

foe EEC Treaty, was designed to 
eliminate barriers to trade.which 
might arise as a result of dif¬ 
ferences in notional provisions on 
the I abed ing of tobacco products 
and thereby impede the establish¬ 
ment and operation of the internal 
market. 

With that end in view, the 
directive contained common rules 
concerning the health warnings to 
appear on foe unit packet of 
tobacco products and the indica¬ 
tions of the tar and nioXmc yields 
to appear on cigarette packets. 

In order to reply to the question 
referred by foe national court it 
was necessary to determine 
whether artides 3f3i and 4(4) of foe 
directive still allowed the member 
states a degree of latitude to 
require, with regard to domestic 
production, that the indications 
and warnings in question covered 
in each case more than 4 per cent of 
the relevant surface area. 


The applicants in foe main 
proceedings considered that foe 
rules in die directive requiring the 
indications and warnings to cover 
at least 4 per cent of foe relevant 
surface area had to be incor¬ 
porated as such by the member 
states into their national law 
because the provisions in question 
conferred on than no disc re tion. 
The? argued that it was for 
manufacturers of tobacco products 
to deride whether the indications 
and warnings should cover a 
larger surface area. 

Those arguments could no! be 


- Articles 3(3) and 4(4) of the 
directive contained provisions di¬ 
rected » the member states, to 
whom (be directive was addressed, 
and not to the manufacturers of 
tobacco products, who had no 
interest in using a greater surface 
' area for foe indications and 
warnings in question. 

The expression “ai feast" con- 
rained in both artides was to be 
interpreted as meaning tftat.^if they 
ccnsderai h necessary, member 
states were at liberty to deride that 
(he indications and warnings were 
to cow a greater surface area in 
view of the feud of public aware¬ 
ness of foe health risks associated 
with tobacco consumption. 

The case-law on labelling cited 
by foe applicants in the main 
proceedings concerned d ir e ctiv e s 
whose scope was different from 
that of Directive 89/622. So far as 
foe derision in Case. 148/78 
Pubbtiw Minisaro v Haiti QI979| 


ECR 1629) was concerned, the 
Court there ruled not on the 
inte pr etation of article 6(1) - of 
Directive 73/173. which also con¬ 
tained the expression “at kasT bat 
on other provisions of that tfirec- 
. time and oo the nature of its 
provisions in general. 

Admittedly, as the applicants in. 
the main proceedings had pointed 
out that Uu erpraation ai the 
provisions"; might imply less 
favourable treatment for national 
products in comparison with im¬ 
ported products and left in exis¬ 
tence seme inequalities in 
conditions of competition. 

However, those consequences 
were attributable to the degree of 
harmon i sation sought by the pro¬ 
visions la question,- which laid 
down minimum requirements. 

On those grounds, foe Court 
(fifth Chamber), ruled: 

Artides 3(3) and 4(4) df Council 
Directive 89/622/EEC of Novem¬ 
ber 13.1989 an the approximation 

of the laws, regulations and 
administrative provisions of the 
member states concerning the 
labelling of tobacco products were 
to be int e rprete d 'as allowing the 
member states to require, so far as 
domestic production was con¬ 
cerned, that foe indications of tar 
and ntatitK yields provided for in 
artide.3 of war directive and (he 
general and specific warnings 
provided.far in article 4 of the 
directive' be'.printed on cigarette 
packets st>as to cowrat leasts per 
cent of each of the relevant surface 
areas- 


Isiwyn Borough Council and 
Another v Newport Borough 
Conn ril 

Before Lord Justice Gfidewefl, 
Lord Justice Hirst and Lard Justice 
Roch 

pudgment June 22) 

Section 42 at the Education (No 2} 
Act 1986, which provided far foe 
use of school premises at aH times' 
other than during any school 
sessions to be under foe control of 
foe g o verning body, did not op¬ 
erate to frustrate aprioragreeaEnt 
under which the plaintiff and 
defendant councils jointly rah a 
leisure centre cm school premises 
for the use of foe public outride 
school hours. 

The Gaurt of Appeal so hdd by a 
majority (Lord Justice Him 
dissenting) in dismissing an ap . 
peal by Newport Borough Council 
from a derision of Mr Justice Pill 
on Aprfl 28, 1992 : whereby he 
declared that they were not law¬ 
fully entitled fa) to withdraw from, 
participation in the Rfaca Area 
Jram Leisure Committee without 
tbe consent of foe nfamtiffc, ishyyn 
Borough Council and Gwou . 
County Council, and (b)to refuse to ' 
pay less than 25 per cent irf foe 
annual running costs of the leisure 
complex. .. . 

Section 42 <rf foe. 1986 Act 
provides “The artides of govern- _ 
mem for e*eiy county and main¬ 
tained special school shall provide 
— (a) for the use of the school 
premises at all times other than 
during any school sesaon... to be 
under foe control ofthegovemmg 
body; (b) for the governing body to 
exercise' control sifojeef to any 
direction given to them fry. foe load' 
education authority and in SO 
doing to have regard to (he 
desirabUtty at foe premises bring 

m ade available ... Jor..use by^ 
members of foe community served 
by the schooLV ... 

Mr NigeC MarieofiL QC and Mr, 
Wyn Williams for Newport Lord 
Irvine of Lair& QC and Mr 
Malcolm Bishop. QC, for Isiwyn 
andGwea. • 

U)RD JUSTICE GUDEWELL 
said the action .arose out rtf a 
dispute between the three couudb . 
as co whether an agreement made 
between them ia 1977 fir foe' 
construction and funding rtf a 


determined; ^ whofaer the agree¬ 
ment was termrnahle by reason¬ 
able notice given fry one of foe 
parties or whether it was one 

- which wouW cudure for foe likely 
future lifeof foe buildings, and (b). 
whether tbe agreement was frus¬ 
trated by the coming iato -faroe of 
the I9S6.ACL' " 

HIs^ Lordship held foal the 
agreement was potsubject to any 
implied term whereby it could be 
terminated by notice and went on' 
to consider die second issue. 

Tbe argument that section 42 
-had foe effect of frustrating the 
agreement was a powerful one. 
Nererthdess section 4204 dearly, 
provided that a, local- education 

- authority was empowered to give 
directions--to a governing body . 
which would ensure continued use 
of foe leisure oattre outside school 
hours by^members of the public' 
generally. 

That proviskai empowered foe, 
local education authority to direct 
the governing body to delegate foe 
management of foe leisure centre 
to the joint committee, subject df 
course to the power of foe govern¬ 
ing body .to ensure that tbe joint, 
committee eaerosed their powers 
of management in a way whichd&l - 
not conflict, with foe educational; 
requirements <rf the sriiod. - 

- if there was any. doubt as to . 
whether section 42(b) had that 
effect it was put at rest by foe 
pnnrisfons-of section-16{l) that tbe - 
artides of government might pro- - 
vide far foe conferring of specific 
functions on mty person-other that 
the gavattiiig body., ■ . 

The evidence did not inform the 
.court, what the ptrovirions of the 
articles of government in relation ; 
to the matter now pro vided- If they 
did not comply with section ;«Z(a) 
then foe local education authority 
was mbreacfa-whidi foesecretary 
.of state could require foem to", 
nstity- , 

But since articles erf ajwnmeot 
which did-coaipty wuh section - 
42(a) could etttnor the niarta^e- 
mem to foe joint committee amd ~ 
thusenaJ^cootinued wmpfouHa; - 
with foe terms of foe tnemonm- ‘ 
dum of agreement sedkn 42 dkL- 
not, in his^ faWdship’S judgment, 
have foe effect of putting front .of: v 
tbepewer of tbeparaes io perform s. 
H. : • v:..- 

. Thus he .condoled that. foe; . 
cnnrfng intp forctef section 42di8 . 
nor frus&as foe agreement tie-. 


tween tbe parties. He wouW efis-- 
miss the appeaL 

‘ LORD JUSTICE HIRST, 1 1 
dissenting, conridered tbe teems of . ; 
-. the agreement and foe provisions ’* 

- ofsectionslOlandlOSoftheLocal 17 ' 
Government Act 1972 and mid dial'-. 

" foe proper inference to be drawn i. 

was tbiurthe agreement was tenni- . 

• naUeun reasonable notice. - . 
WifoTeganl to the second issue 
he said that tbe 1986 Act received 
foe Royal Assent on November 1. 
1986 but section 42 did not come ': 

. into force until September 1/1987. V 1 
Tfriis foe local education aur 1 "' 
foority were given nearly ten-^ 
months ro issue a direction under 3 
■section 42(bJ itthey bad chasen.to . 
do sol 

It was for th^ n prtwe, if it was i 

the case, that such a direction Was ■ • 

&vem so as to take the case out of - 

foe very dear and categorical' ' 
acquirement of section 42(a); they'' 
had not -fed any evidence to" that -"- 
Ef fe ct * . *c . . 

It followed, in bis Lonishlirs^ 
judgment that section 42(a) aop-. ’V 
find foal the conduston was - 
mraeapaHethat from September L 
-ir*. ™ wards it was unlawful for’-'' 
the jomt committee to manage foe- * 
feteure'centre, the use of which '' 

- would w a very substantial extent. r - i: 
atamst oertainly predommarnty,-^ 
faff outade school bom^ftatisIaL 1 
“njeswfam tbe governing body of- - 
hw school was under a statutory . 
sl i t y co control its use.. 

HfaLordship could am a ccep t' 
that the mere existence of a mur 'C' 

under seown 42(b). or tmder*“- 
questioned whether ^ 

of foe a foooL not the control of th* ’ 

st*ooI 1 premises out of ahnni’ t 1 
by section 42. . 

i ^A®nas-RocH.ig^ 


n 


f/r 


notfllegaL 

'Scdfeifors; Mr Gareth n 'nZ 
Mr Jota^. D ' ^ 
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FOCUS 


NUCLEAR INDUSTRY 


As Britain’s latest-nuclear station nears completion, Nigel Hawkes reports on the industry’s frustration with government dithering 


T; 


,.. *■: T l"^he British nuclear inr- 
I dusny has never pro-' 
vided a quiet life. The- 
100,000 peoplewhose 
Jobs depend on it have been 
* d subject to governments whose 
^commitrnent to nuclear power 
has seldom been full-hearted. 

But never, perhaps, has the 
future been quite so douded. 
The terms of reference for a 
government review of the in¬ 
dustry are expected next 
month. This will ri rtt« rnii np 
whether Nudear Electric and 
Scottish Nudear have a future 
at all, beyond looking after the - 
existing Magnax and AGR 
stations until they reach the 
end of their Eves. 

Fuel reprocess i ng and the 
disposal of waste is even more 
delicately balanced. A govem- 
h-:ment announcement on if, and 
I;.,' when, the completed Thorp 
reprocessing plant at Seda- - 
field wfll be allowed to open is - 
said to be imminent, though 
nobody would be surprised at 
a further delay. 

For years, the industry has 
lacked friends in high places. 
The last time it was in really 
good odour was after The 
miners' strike in the early 
1980s. when it was credited 
with keeping the lights burn¬ 
ing. Today, die government is 
unlikely to court further un¬ 
popularity by springing to the 
defence of a form of power that 
' is seen by ite army of critics as 
■expensive and environmented- 
•ly unsound. 

i Yet the industry remains 
substantial and important 
Two of the biggest construc¬ 
tion jobs in Europe over die 
past decade, have been 
Sizewell B, Britain’s first 
pressurised water reactor, and 
Hiorp. Capital Investment by 
he industry last year amount- 
id to £15 binian. Seventy 
bmpanies. including 15 in die 
Dp 100, are members of die - 
Jbrftish Nuclear Industry 
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|7he industry onplqys dir- 
^tly same 40.000 people. with 
aother 60.000 working for 
sipplier companies. In Eng¬ 
ird and Wales. Nuclear Elec¬ 
ts provide more than a fifth 
oi the eledridty, while in 
Sotland, Scottish Nudear 


generates almost half. In fuel 
services, Britain is one of the 
leafing nations in the world 
market. This is a big industry, 
and what happens .to it is-of 
significance to llte. whole econ¬ 
omy. The review, now expect¬ 
ed to begin in October and be 

completed in the_ 

spring of 1994, 
was a direct re¬ 
sult of the priva¬ 
tisation of the 
eletarioty indus¬ 
try.-The decision 
by. the then Sec- 
' retary of State for 
Energy, John 
Wakeham, to 
keep the nuclear 
stations' in public own er ship 
left them in a limbo, to be 
resolved by -a review held 
when SfzeweD B was nearing 
completion. 

In effect, the industry was 
- warned that ft would be 
judged by its success in build¬ 
ing Sbewdl B on time and to 
budget This it has achieved, 
-against all previous experiaree 
and marry peopled expecta¬ 
tions. But will success at 
Sizewell be enough? The in¬ 
dustry fears not 
True, some arnfieti**; have 
already been put to one ride. 
The coal review that followed 
■foe furore over pit closures has 
reprieved the Magnax sta¬ 
tions, which same were press¬ 
ing should be dosed to make 
room for more coal to be 
burned. Closure would have 
been poor economics, since the 
capital costs of the stations are 
long since swallowed and on a 
day-today basis they generate 
electricity competitively — but 
it might have seemed good 
politics. 

C learly, the future of 
the industry depends 
not on old reactors, 
but the freedom to 
build new ones. 

Faced with this difficult 
decision, foe. Department of 
Trade and Industry has.been 
making noises about leaving 
the judgment to the market 
This would mean terms of 
reference for the review that 
concentrated on the market¬ 
ability of nuclear power, en- 


The industry 
is lacking . 
friends in ; 
high places 


ew moves with 
e old authority 

has grasped the commercial 


nettle to ensure survival 


energy 


Atomic Energy Au- 
lority. now called 
has been at the 
Britain's nudear in- 
»r neariy.40 years. But 
and moves to 
competition in tire 
has brought it a 
new role. AEA describes tire 
trove as “from, national mis¬ 
sion [to international 
erteipriie”. 

The authority was formed in 
1*54 through foe merger of 
dree separate groups estab¬ 
lished during the second 
vorld wkr. far production, 
research and weapons. Al- 
tlough it stayed outside the 
evil service, it.remained am- 
rolled by tire - 
■mment and 
led by tire 
Treasury. • 

Less than, two 
jears later, the 
vorId's first coro- 
nertrial reactors 
vere inaugurat- 
»d at Colder 
4all. Designed 
;fid operated by 
aEA. Calder 
Tail was supply- 
ng electricity to 
he National 
3rid from foe 
-nid-1950s. 

For the first ten 
/ears of its esds- 
lence AEA drove 
forward all as¬ 
pects of nuclear 
power in the UK, including the 
development of weapons, and 
by I960 employed more than 
40.000 people. It cooperated 
with similar organisations 
throughout the world, which 
gave it an international 
orientation. ■ 

John Mattby, the AEA 
chairman, says: “The core of 
our business lies in the tech- 
rology we evolved for the. 
niclear industry, where we 
work at the forefront of foe 
npst technically deman ding 
Adds." 

Much of foe technical activi¬ 
ty pccurred in foe early years, 
wlen AEA was engaged on 
pioneering work for mili tary 
ajri civil purposes. Ten pluto- 
nijm reactors were built and 


John Maltby: 
chairman, AEA 


the irradiated fuel repro¬ 
cessed, and various types of 
thermal reactor were investi¬ 
gated, as well as fast reactors 
and fusion reactors. 

As.' the- technical pro¬ 
grammes evolved. they gave 
rise to commercial activities, 
such as selling fuel dements 
and graphite to the cavil power 
stations. Asthese matured, it 
became foe practice to spin 
them off as separate entities or 
to transfer the technology to 
commercial organisations. 

Since 1965. AEA has- pro¬ 
gressively widened rtsfidds of 
operation and its customer 
base to become a large, diver¬ 
sified organisation trading as 
AEA Technology 
and serving 
many markets: 
aerospace and 
defence, oil and 
gas, transport 
and public utili¬ 
ties, environ¬ 
ment and safety. 

AEA Technol¬ 
ogy is now one of 
Europe’s leading 
suppliers of ad¬ 
vanced scientific 
and engineering 
services, includ¬ 
ing research, 
development and 
technical consul¬ 
tancy at six main 

centres. 

Ken Currie, 
the head of busi¬ 
ness strategy, says: “Most of 

our customers represent tradi¬ 
tional nudear business but 
their requirements are in de¬ 
cline, so AEA is actively devel¬ 
oping new business. While 70 
per cent of business is nudear 

and 3D per cent industrial, one 

of AEA^ aims is to expand foe 
industrial side to 50 per cent" 
The company is wel l into its 
third year as a truly oemmer- 
dal-oriented enterprise. Prof¬ 
its increased by 50 per cent to 
£28 million in its 1991-92 
financial year. But AEA also 
has to cope with substantial 
liabilities, estimated at up to 
£8 billion,- arising from its 
nudear past. 

Rodney Hobson 


abling ministers to leave the 
decisions to others. Both in 
tenns of ideology and erf 

approE^ has a lot to recom¬ 
mend it to ministers. The 
implications for the industry 
would, however, be less ap- 

_._ pealing. Neither 

National Power 
nor POwergen is 
going to build a 
nudear plants for 
them, , the game 
is not worth the 
caiidle. . Why 
would they get 
involved with a 
_ difficult and de¬ 
manding tech¬ 
nology when they can quickly 
build cheaper gas-fired plants? 

But how sensible is it tobase 
all new generation on a single 
fuel? How are the costs of 
decommissioning existing 
nudear plants to be paid if the 


industry is allowed to wither? 

These are strategic ques¬ 
tions that tbe government has 
shown every sign of wishing to 
avoid. But the alternative, 
making the market king, can 
only work if all the players are 
on an equal footing. That 
would mean privatising 
Nudear Electric and Scottish 
Nudear, a step that both 
would welcome. 

Since 1989 and the exclusion 
of nudear power from privati¬ 
sation, foe industry has per¬ 
formed remarkably well. 
Nudear Electric’s productivity 
has increased by 53 per cent, 
and its market share by 26 per 
cent, “lrs now only a matter of 
time before Nudear Electric 
overtakes PowerGen to take 
second position in the genera¬ 
tor league," NE's chairman, 
John Collier, boasted recently. 

But has this improvement 
come too late? 




- .-.a 


Nudear Electric’s plant at Sizewell B, Suffolk: Britain’s first pressurised water reactor, but does it have a future? 


One day, all 
power stations 
will be 

made this way. 

(On budget 
and ahead of 
schedule.) 


At Sizewell in Suffolk, Britain's first Pressurised 
Water Reactor is presently under construction. 
It's one of tbe biggest engineering projects ever 
commissioned in Britain, involving 115 Bricish 
companies and employing 4,500 people on sice. 
What’s more, it's both on budget and well ahead 
of schedule (to begin generating the first elec¬ 
tricity in 1994). 

The company responsible for the Sizewell B 
project is Nuclear Electric pic. We own and run 
the twelve nuclear power stations in England and 
Wales, producing well over one fifth of the 
country's electricity. 

Since being formed in 1990, we have performed 
rather well, with the last twelve months showing 
nothing but continued improvement. 

Output is up, productivity is up and unit pro¬ 
duction costs are down. 

The new addition of Sizewell B to our country’s 
generating capacicy will help ensure a balanced 
energy supply well into the next century. That's 
because it's no ordinary power station. Its the 
shape of things to come. 


Hacltir Electric 1 * power stations is England and Wales. LWyfla 2.Heysham 1&2 
3, Hartlepool 4. Sizewell A&B 5. Brad well &Dungeness A&B 7. Hiokley Point 
A&B &. Old bury-on-Severn 9. Tmwsfynydd. If you would like to visic a 


Nuclear 

Electric 


nuclear power station, or would like more information, wrire to: Peter Haslam, Nuclear Electric pic, 123 Pall Mall, London SW1Y 5EA. 
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Thorp plant in doubt 


A t SellafieW in Cum¬ 
bria, a huge and 
glittering Dew plant 
has been built, parriy 
attheexpenseoffordgners.lt 
has guaranteed work, and 
assured profits, for at least ten 
years. 

Yet the government is now 
hovering over whether the 
plant should even be allowed 
to open, ft could only happen 
in nuclear power. 

The plant, of course, is 
Thorp, the thermal oxide re¬ 
processing plant built after a 
hard-fought public inquiry 
ruled in its favour more than 
15 years ago. Thorp’s job is to 
take in spent nudear foe! rods 
from reactors in Britain and 
abroad, dissolve them in add. 
and recover uranium, plutoni¬ 
um and high-level nuclear 
waste. 

In its first ten years of 
operation,Thorp has contracts 
to reprocess 7,000 tons of spent 
fuel, more than 2.600 tons 
from Japan alone; at prices 
that should guarantee profits 
of at least E500 milli on. 

When Thorp was first con¬ 
ceived. this was seen as both 
the most economical and the 
most environmentally sound 
way of dealing with nudear 
power's leftovers. Not only 
could uranium and plutonium 
be recovered from the spent 
fuel, but the high-level waste 
could be concentrated into a 
form that made its long-term 
storage easier and safer. 

Events have undermined 
this plan. Far from the expect¬ 
ed shortage of freshly mined 
uranium, there is something 
of a glut, making die econom¬ 
ics of recycling doubtfuL 
Many governments, induding 


Britain’s reprocessing ‘profitmaker’ 
has yet to open, says Nigel Hawkes 


dial of America, now believe 
that nuclear waste can be 
stored more safely in the form 
of spent fuel rods, without 
reprocessing. This avoids the 
messiest part of die nudear 
tod cycle and eliminates inter¬ 
national trade in plutonium, 
with its potential for spreading 
nudear weapons. 

Mr Justice Parker, now 
Lord Justice Parker, heard all 
these arguments at the 
Windscale inquiry in 1974 and 
was not convinced. Bur today 
the future of Tharp depends on 
the view taken by government 
ministers. 


British Nudear Fuels, 
whose future depends on 
approval for Thorp, is con¬ 
ducting a determined battle. 
Recently it released a letter 
from die 10 Japanese com¬ 
panies whose spent fuel it will 
reprocess, expressing confi¬ 
dence that the plant will open. 
The delay was “rather regret¬ 
table'’ the letter said, but all 
the Japanese customers still 
strongly support the project 
Small wonder if it does not 
open, they will aB have to 
think fast over what to do with 
their spent fueL 
Scottish Nuclear has derid- 


FUEL SOURCES FOR ELECTRICITY 
GENERATION IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 1992/93 



Romwafatas 
(hydro, wind); 
Imports front 
Scotl an d and 
France 9% 




Nuclear 22% 


Combined 


d cycle gas 
(CCGT) 2% 


Souce: National Grid (nSnum) 


ed already that it would be 
cheaper and no more danger¬ 
ous to store its spent fuel 
permanently in vaults bu2t at 
Tomess power station in East 
Lothian. This proposal has 
now been ansukred by a 
public inquiry, which is re¬ 
ported to have concluded that 
“the reprocessing route no 
longer appears to offer any 
immediate and significant ad¬ 
vantages from a waste dispos¬ 
al point of view.” The inquiry's 
reporter (inspector) concluded 
that the spent fuel was, effect¬ 
ively. waste, unlikely to be 
rep rocessed or used for arty 
other future purpose. 

If the government should 
agree, the £L85 biDfon invest¬ 
ed in Thorp, and the £9 billion 
in advance orders, wfll be 
rejected. The issue is so com¬ 
pter. however, that it is likely 
that a decision will be deferred 
until the autumn. 

Waste disposal is also facing 
tricky times. UK Ntrex. 
charged with finding a safe 
way of storing waste, would 
like to construct an under¬ 
ground depository at Sdla- 
ndd. Attempts to find possible 
sites elsewhere in Britain 
would have met with such a 
storm of local opposition that 
Nirex opted for SefiafiekL 
already tbe location for Brit¬ 
ain’s largest store of above¬ 
ground nuclear waste. 

The task is now to prove the 
site is safe. The mam aim is to 
study die movement of water 
surrounding the position, of 
the proposed rep osit or y in 
rock 650 metres below sea 
leveL So far, the drilling has 
found no insuperable obsta¬ 
cles, but nor has it proved that 
Sellafietd would be safe. 



N udear-generated elec¬ 
tricity is likely to ac¬ 
count for a quarter of 
tbe total electricity market in 
England and Wales by the 
tum of the century. It means a 
growth in markd share ap¬ 
proaching 15 per cent for 
Nudear Electric, the state- 
owned generator, whose cur¬ 
rent share stands at almost 22 
percent . • 

This is forecast by the Nat¬ 
ional Grid Company, the 
transmission operator jointly 
Owned by the 12 regional 
electricity companies, which 
■ ye s natural gas accounting 
for at least another quarter of 
the market by the year 2000. 
Ar tbe same time coal, which 
at foe tum of the decade 
amounted for 70 per cent of 
etectridty production, is likefy 
to be down to about 40 per cent 
of market share. 

Tbe balance will cone from 
power imports, such as elec¬ 
tricity cabled in from France 
and Scotland. . renewable 
sources such as hydropower 
and wind, and ofi-nred power 
generation. 

John Uttley, National Grid's 
finance director, sketched cut 
a five-year prospect for the 
industry at an Institute of 
Energy co n ference -and 1 then 
National Grid produced its. 
latest analysis on how the 
electricity market is likely to 
develop over the next seven 
years. 

In the seven-year- analysis 
National Grid is forecasting 
faster growth for the electricity 



Power stations will ifieet a quarter 
of UK needs, reports Derek Hams 


market in England arui Wales 

compared wnh a year ago 
when it looked to an-tmnual 
growth rate of U.per cent a. 
year. Now average growth is 
expected to be at L6 per cent. 

Mr Uttley expects more . 
c omp etition to develop in the 
contracts market in which 
supply deals are strode direct¬ 
ly between generators and 
users, mostly mdustriaL Regu¬ 
lation changes; are progres¬ 
sively opening up the contracts 
market to smaller industrial 
customers. The total marker is 
otherwise known as. the. .pool 
with afl electricity prfriiarify- 
bought and sold through it. 
although ;all but really;teg 
users have in the past bought 
their . supplies through foe. 
regional electricity companies: 

Mr Uttley underlined the 
uncertaintiesin assessinghow; 
the market was likely to devel- r - 
op by setting out two main 
scenarios. However same of 
tiie main trends for the present 
decade are ndaiiveiy dear, , 
with a steady build-up of 
nudear-generaled- power like¬ 
ly and a' marked decline of■■ 
coal’s share. . ‘ 

The main question marie is - 
over foe growth of dieap40- . 
build, flexiblecombined-cycle - 
gas turbine (CCGI) • plants. 
These have bon an attractive 
option for incoming camped- •. 
tore in power generation like 


the regkxrai electricity com¬ 
panies. The trade department 
.most recobtiy gave cpnsentfor 
one of ; foe biggest. CCGT 
stations so far. a £500 million 
1360 MW (megawatt) station 
pianrfed for Comtek's Quay, 
north Wales, by PowerGea 
foe smaller of Britain's two big' 


In 1991 nudear had 18 per 
cent bf- the' market while 
natural gas .was not yet onfoe 
scene By ibis year gas had 
taken percent share just as 

nudear dimbed further and 
coal dedmed to 64 percent 
£ Two GCGT r otations, are 
producing and, with current 
dmstructioh. a dozen of foese 
plants' seem certain, to he 
operaticfoBlc.'^ ; Hpweyjec.foere 
has beaa recent caatoettatiofrof 
’ transmission contracts involv¬ 
ing 'six other CCGT stations;: 
-Which had beenptamiedmtho 
period -when many new 
would-be ^generators contenti 


At otto time it looked to if for 
- rush into gas wcruki eventually 
create £xceg^gwra tiri gj ca- 

dosurepflpdre ofd. iprifoeti 
plant, has Ted fojauchifKKe 


' With, foe governments re¬ 
view of tbe nudear mriudry 
brought forward to this year . 
Nudear Electric is polishing 
to costing arguments. Its five 
AGR (advanced gas-cooled re- 
' actor) stations nqwgenerate: 
cash-arid,-it believes press- 
’urised-water reactors (FWRs) 
wtiUje competitive on price. 

• Thr&sc PWR being con- 
Striaaed ilt Sizewdl B on foe 

of schd^feand shook! 
inaffing fael in the autumn 
wHH foe prospect of sullying - 
the grid m about 12 months' 
time John Cottier, chairman 
of Nudear' Eaectric,;;wants to 
bufldfoteifqplicas of foe PWR 
at ihesame site, to be known 
as Siteweil C, and then to go 
~ on to operate a total „of six to 
right FWRs an two- or thre e / 
sites around- the ;i country, I 

- J’lans far a P^VR at Hinkley 

Ptent C are.wett advanced- j 

if the nudear industry ia-to ■ 

- .maintain its presence jel. tin 
market some new stations wO 

/b&heedoLtiy the turn. of tb f 
7centihy , whai foe ride 1 
• - Magnca nudear sfatfons wfi 
S att/nsye reached foe end tf 
■ "foraiertendal lives^ 
rv^IhtV^SSRs iwill ^be prie 
( . -^cri fo^t yg ewen when the »- 
j has nil 

: Electric afibr 

- foroa>yeahr/^ r«ford outpd 


tibosj possibly as nttie as-24 
per centl Internationally usn- - 
ally at least a20percefttY 
margin Is looked for.. . T ■ 


n^ profit m foe financial yar 
19S&96 and tins , will bebefre 
levy -mcome ir ^ Taken hto 
account-' •. ■‘‘ -i ". V 




(i enemf iiig 
success 


Nuclear 
that gene 


/. The power 
100,000 jobs, 


Over 100,000 jobs hinge on Britain's nuclear industry. In some parts of the UK, 
nuclear power is the mainstay of industrial and social well-being. Spin-offs 
from it benefit nuclear medicine, industrial research, fuel efficiency and mineral 
exploration. Exports to Japan, Germany and elsewhere are worth billions of 
pounds to this country. To know more about the role of nuclear power in a 
balanced energy policy, send the coupon to the British Nuclear industry Forum. 


i For a tree information par* please poet to the j Name_ 


i srltlah Nuclear Industry Fonan, SS BucWngham j Addrera_ _ 

| Q»w> London SWlE SLB. Or ring 0272 2A47SO. j _ Postcode _ ww 

nuclear energy for the 21st century 


S cottish Nudear is vitally important, to 
the infrastructure of Scotland. 

From our power stations at Himterston 
arid Tomess, wc generate up to'half of.\‘ 
Scotiantf s total electricity requirement: 

We arc a top employer.Tvitha highly - 
qualified workforce. *. V 

- Our traditions of engineering excellence, 
arid safety and efficiency uf operation, go 
back over 30 years to the earliest days of 
die nuclear industry. - i • 


.. ■ we also have the skaUs and expertise 
to develop innovative pt^eds.which 
hold the in^ere^ of; compames and utilities 
worldwide.' : iv ‘ 

We are Srottish Nuclear—generating 

success for Scotland. . • . V-;..v 

• Telephone: 03552 6200p. '■ 
fax: 03552 62149' 


We fiave a proven, trad^ record as leaders 


•Scottish Nudear l imited, .*> Hedwuod (.‘n^eetit. Pet*! Park, l.asi Kilbride (^74 
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Profitable reaction: modem reactors such as the one at 
Tomess (above) have increased Scottish Nudear profits 


over the Thorp project 


T efsbe clear about it The 
' l . Jten. Japanese utility borne- 
'_L_jfpanies want THORP," 
thundered a full-page adver¬ 
tisement in The Times last 
week. 

. Not everyone does. Pew of 
fhe nudear controversies of 
ti«.part-40 years have crane 
close to theane rangmground 
the thermal oxide reprocessing 
plant- (Thorp) that -British 
Nudear Fuels (BNFL) has 
buflt atSeHafieki in Cumbria, 
.j The'Japanese utilities, were 
wheeled out in support after a 
Japanese pressure group had 
placed '^an advertisement 
daimmgtfaat the UK would 
bedgne a-dustbin for nuclear 
waste* ftjgti- Japan would not 
take badctheiecycled plutoni¬ 
um that Thorp would provide. 

The .tear 'that Sellafield 
wduRTtorii into a radioactive 
dustbirvfer the world's nudear 
wade has helped to turn 
Thorp from a prestige project 
for ! BNP-.-into a potential' 
wintedijj&anL 

British Nudear Rids was 
formed in. 197) to manufacture 
and reprocess nudear fuel and 
is now ode of Britain* biggest 
yen earners. Apart from 
Sell afield, if has fad manufac¬ 
turing operations near Pres¬ 
tem. a uranium enrichment 
plant at Capenhurst. Chesh¬ 
ire. and operates two long- 


- tunning Magnox power sta¬ 
tion* r* .eraptoying 15,000 
people on five sites m north¬ 
west England and southern 
Scotland.; 

The Thorp plant has cost 
E2£ billion and. taken ten 
years.to build. It was complet¬ 
ed in January and is awaiting 
; a governmen t licence to begin 
turning nuclear facT into reus¬ 
able uranium and plutonium. 
BNFL claims that every week 
of delay costs £2 millKHL 

About 5XJ00 tons of spent 
faeLis hdd in storage pending 
approval fra: foe startup. Yet 
the government continues to 
postp^aifodsidnanwhetb- 
ct to go ahead amid warnings 
about discharges from the 
plant. Greenpeace, the envi¬ 
ronmental group, would al¬ 
most certainly mount a court 
challenge to any godhead 
without a public enquiry.. 

The .final decision wffl rest 
wifh John Gummer, the new 
environment secretary; who is 
a s up p or ter of the nudear 
industry. However, he faces 
competing interests elsewhere 
in the government The. De¬ 
partment of Health is con¬ 
cerned about radiation: the 
De par tm e nt of Trade and 
Industry is BNFL’S sharehold¬ 
er: and the Foreign Office is 
conscious of relations With 
foreign customers. 
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A moratorium on progress 


A n ending of die government 
mo rato r i um on the an- 
stnxtiSan of more nudear 
power stations is what the 
British Nudear Industry Forum 
(BNIF) would most like to see. The 
BNIF is the trade association for 
Britain’s nudear industry. The 70 
members cover a wide span of 
Specialist manufacturers and the four 
main interlocking mn-tew utilities. 
These include Nuclear Electric srT ^ 
Scottish Nudear. which are the state- 
owned power generators; British 
Nudear Fuels pic (BNF), a nudear 
waste processor, and stateowned 
AEA Technology. which has led 
nudear research and development 
and has headquarters at Harwell. 
Oxfordshire. 

Michael Heseftine, the President of 
tiie Board of Trade, who has brought 
forward the government review of the 
nudear industry into this year, is 
likely to have fhe subject of the 
nudear m o ratorium at the top of his 
list when he returns to work. 

A short-term view of mirlear 
operations would be to accept the 
case that can be made on commercial 
grounds for cutting hade on future 
nudear expansion because of its high 
costs. Nudear Electric will be getting 
large sums of money for another five 
years, levied from energy users, 
mainly to pay for decomafissioning 
costs. 

It is the long-term potential of 
nudear power that finds favour in 
gove rnm ent cirdes. if the technology 


Independent advice 
backs programme 


X. and decommissioning 
nudear power stations is pro¬ 
vided by NNG a company 
with 40 years’ experience in 
the nudear power industry 
It has been responsible for 
designing and building most 
of the commercial nudear 

power stations in the UK, 
inducting all the advanced 
gas-cooled reactors (AGRs). 
plus foe Magnox reactors in 


son writes: 

Over the years NNC has 
absorbed five consortia origi¬ 
nally formed to build the UK^ 
commercial nudear power 
statitms and it became a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of 
GEC in 1988. It has 1.700 staff 
based aiKnuisford, Cheshire, 
arid Jtisky, near Warrington. 


More than 1,000 are scientists 
and engineers. 

The company is the UK 
authority on fast reactor .de¬ 
sign. Together with Siemens of 
Germany and Novatome of 
Ranee, it makes up the Euro¬ 
pean Fast Reactor Associates, 
a grouping that is working an 
the design af a fast reactor 
intended to satisfy all Euro¬ 
pean requirements. 

NNC holds the pressurised 
water reactor design licence 
from Westinghouse. the Amer¬ 
ican group, and has a joint 
venture with Westinghouse. 
FWR Power Projects, for a 
significant part of die Sneweal 
B project Britain's only PWR 
nudear station. 

‘ NNC is currently securing 
contracts in Eastern Europe 
where iris helping to introduce 
Western standards. 


The industry wants the government to think long-term, looking to 
energy needs in the 21st century, Derek Harris writes 


was sound, it could become foe 
cheapest form of large vofame power 
generation in foe 21st century. It also 
benefits from an environmental argu¬ 
ment as befog the deanest form of 
fuel as far as planned emissions are 
concerned, apart from wind, tidal 
and hydro power. 

Dr John Gittus, the director gener¬ 
al of the forum, pomte to the way 
Nuclear Electric is seeing operating 
profits springing from its AGR 
(advanced moled reactor) star 
turns and the prospective competitive¬ 
ness of PWR (pressurised water 
readcs) units, foe first of which is 
under construction at Sizewdl B in 
Suffolk- Nudear Electric danns to be 
on target to break even on its 
operations in the 1995-96 financial 
year, without taking account of levy 
income. NE also argues that the more 
PWR stations that are built foe more 
foe unit costs mil come down. 

Scottish Nudear, which has two 
AGR stations at Tomess and 
Hunterston B, is already in profit. Dr 
Gittus says: it is. dearly, a potential 
candidate fra- privatisation. There is 
also an argument for privatising part 
of Nudear Electric, the more mod¬ 
ern. profitable stations forming the 
basis of a privatised operation. The 
older Magnox stations, now nearing 
the end of their lives and with 



-general 
r Forum 


of the British Nudear 


decommissioning costs looming, 
could remain a state responsibility, 
leaving the nudear levy cash sperifi- 
calfy devoted to decommissioning 
and historical costs. 

The forum has offered dose sup¬ 
port for export drives by its mem bere. 
Nudear Electric has joined forces 
with America's Westinghouse to 


tender for a power station in Taiwan, 
which would be a copy of Sizewdl B. 
based on Westinghouseis PWR de¬ 
signs but with additional design and 
safety features- 

The British nuclear industry pro¬ 
vided almost everahing fra* Sizewdl 
B—96 per cent of the money went to 
British companies — and Nudear 
Electric has estimated that securing 
the Taiwan cnntract could produce £J 
billion in export orders for British 
companies, creating wurk for KX000 
people in Britain. 

Nudear Electric is also eyeing die 
South Korean and Turkish markets. 
The forum recently organised a trade 
missio n for its members to South 
Korea, holding a seminar there and 
visiting foe key nudear companies. 
South Korea could be looking to build 
as many as 18 more nudear power 
stations. Dr Gittus says: "We were 
widely welcomed, which showed bow 
the South Koreans saw that the 
British industry, with its depths of 
experience, could readily supply 
them with both hardware and 
software." 

There could be more lucrative 
export potential in exploiting British 
know-how developed by AEA in 
carrying through the fast breeder 
reactor exploratory programme at 
Dounreay in Scotland, argues Dr 


Gittus. The fast breeder, which 
recycles fuel many times, could be a 
growing basis for nuclear power 
technology in the next century. The 
Japanese are already thinking along 
these lines. Dr Gittus says. 

AEA. which has been exploiting its 
specialist techniques by applying 
them to non-nuclear fields, is proba¬ 
bly foe dosest of the four nudear 
utilities to befog ready for privatisa¬ 
tion. 

Dr Gittus is critical at the contin¬ 
ued dday for the start-up of the 
co n tro v ersial Thorp (thermal oxide 
reprocessing plant) built by BNF at 
SeUafidd. Cumbria over the past 10 
years, at a cost of E2L8 billion. The 
dday is eroding BNFS profits at the 
rate of £2 million a week. However, 
the company has made a break¬ 
through in America gaining a key 
role in a £65 million contract for 
designing a nudear waste treatment 
centre near Richland. Washington. 

Dr Gittus says that the forum's 
members, which indude leading 
companies such as GEC-Alsthorn, 
foe Anglo-French combine. Rolls 
Rqyce. 1M1. Vosper Thomycroh. 
W.S. Atkins and Ranee's Kier Con¬ 
struction need a strong home market. 
He says The plans of foe nudear 
utilities, if realised, will supply this 
and wall enable the industry to build 
up its exporr markets. The case for 
maintaining a strong nudear indus¬ 
try in the United Kingdom is sound, 
based on tiie industry's achievements 
and prospects." 


Last year, over 

100,000 people 
accepted our 
invitation. 

Not all of them 

accepted our 


point of view. 




Every year, more than 100,000 
people come to the Sellafield Visitors 
Centre in West Cumbria- In doing so they 
not only learn about British Nuclear Fuels 
(BNFL), its work and its role in the 
nuclear industry, but also enjoy a day out 
in one of the most beautiful and 
interesting corners of Britain. 

For as well as being situated close to 
dramatic mountains and unspoiled lakes, 
this spacious, permanent exhibition is also 
surrounded by a wealth of other unique 
and appealing attractions - from haunted 
castles and picturesque hamlets to steam 
railways and outstanding museums. 

But what makes the Visitors Centre 
so incredibly popular are the animated 
displays, computer quizzes, multi-screen 
presentations and working models, all of 


which give a fascinating insight into the 
world of nuclear energy. 

Not everyone who visits the Centre 
goes away convinced, of course. But at 
least they go with a much clearer idea of 
what really happens at places like 
Sell afield. And that's what the Centre is 
all about. 

If you too would like to come to the 
Sellafield Visitors Centre, it is open every 
day of the year except for Christmas Day 
and admission is free. For further details, 
phone Seascale (094fi7) 27027. 

Ours is an open invitation, we hope 
yours is an open mind. 



BRITISH NUCLEAR FUELS 
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Prepared to privatise 

T “i=- Nuclear Electric is pressing to go EE.ISrS 

private, Rodney Hobson writes “afi 


T he nuclear power sta¬ 
tions, withdrawn 
from the electricity 
privatisation package 
in 1989. now look a far better 
prospect than coal as the next 
government energy sell-off. 

Operating profits at Nuclear 
Electric, the state-owned un¬ 
dertaking that operates all 12 
commercial nudear power 
stations in England and 
Wales, are expected to increase 
by 50 per cent to more than 
£700 million in the year to 
March. 

The setting up of a single 
company to run all the nudear 
power stations in England and 
Wales “was the best thing that 
happened to the industry in a 
long time,'' John Collier, die 




chairman of Nudear Electric 
says. “It is only a matter of 
time before Nudear Electric 
overtakes Powergen to take 
second place in die generator 
league," he says. 

Mr Collier says his compa¬ 
ny’s market share has in¬ 
creased by a quarter since 1989 
to reach 21.6 per cent In that 
period, electricity sales have 
increased 29 per cent while 
manpower has reduced 20 per 
cent Profit figures include a 
El 3 billion a year nudear levy 
imposed on the electricity in¬ 
dustry when the government 


appeared to be stuck with a 
permanent loss maker. 

Mr Collier says that further 
improvements m- productivity 
win be achieved before the 
levy expires in 1997-98 and that 
Nudear Electric will be profit¬ 
able on its own by 1995-96. but 
because Magnox stations re¬ 
quire more manpower there 
will be no big reductions in 
staffing. 

Mr Collier expects to be 
employing 9,000 people in 
three years but says: “Further 
reductions will come only as 
we progress to operating larg¬ 
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NNC - Engineering Project 
Management and 
Consultancy, a unique 
blend of experience in 
nuclear engineering . 

Power 
ering & 
ultancy 

From concept, through 
design, to commissioning 
and operational support , 
NNC are providing clients 
with a range of integrated 
services in advanced 
engineering and safety 
related technologies. 


Booths Hall, Knutsford. Cheshire. WA16 8QZ 
Telephone (0565) 633800 

NNC is a member of the GEC Group of Companies 


er pWRs. Ultimately we could, 
with an all-PWR fleet, be down 
to half that figure." 

Nudear Electric's enthusi¬ 
asm to join the private sector 
was reflected this month in the 
appointment of Price 
Waterhouse, the accountant 
as financial adviser on its 
future business strategy, in¬ 
cluding private sector finance. 

Obstacles to privatisation 
remain, however, particularly 
the cost of decommissioning 
power stations reaching the 
end of their life. Mr Collier 
says that Nuclear Electric can 
meet all its obligations from 
existing market revenue. 

He says: “We need the 
nudear levy only to finance 
the decommissioning and 
waste management liabilities 
incurred by our predecessor, 
the Central Electridty Gener¬ 
ating Board, for tire period 
before Nudear Electric was 
formed. 

“In practice. Nuclear Elec¬ 
tric will be a strong cash-flow 
generator for years to come. It 
will be able to meet all its 
responsibilities, past and 


present, without any further 
handouts from the govern¬ 
ment after 199S." 

Mr Collier is more con¬ 
cerned about the distortions 
caused to the energy industry 
as a whole by having two 
major sources of power, 
nuclear energy and coal, re¬ 
maining in the public sector. 
He says; “There is no doubt 
that this short termism in the 
market poses big problems for 
investment in capital intensive 
means of electridty generation 
and to industry in general. 

“Before the coal review. 
Nudear Electric was able to 
negotiate commas with its 
customers offering stable 
prices up to six years into die 
future. Now. after ihe events of 
the past six months, the cus¬ 
tomer regional electricity com¬ 
panies are so uncertain about 
what future market opportuni¬ 
ties and prices will be that they 
are only prepared to contract 
one year or less. The events of 
the past six months have had 
little to do with establishing 
and maintaining free 
markets.” 


Scotland plans a 
canny future 


S cottish Nudear. rely¬ 
ing on a well-trial 
formula of children, 
dogs and Dr Finlay 
countryside, is inviting a wide 
audience on television to 
“come and see” just what it is 
up to at its two stations. The 
message is delivered by ten- 
year-old Jamie McGregor and 
his border collie Meg. 

Undoubtedly, the compa¬ 
ny's determination to over¬ 
come what its chairman James 
Hann once described as “the 
doghouse of public opprobri¬ 
um” is paying off 
In the past two years. 50,000 
people have visited its ad¬ 
vanced gas-cooled reactor sta¬ 
tions at Hunterston B, in 
Ayrshire, and Tomess. in East 
Lothian. 

High-tech visitor centres 
have been opened, coaches are 
sent to collect parties, a mobile 
exhibition tours the country. 
The company sponsors train¬ 
ing courses for young people 
aboard the Fairbridge charity 


schooner The Spirit of 
Scotland. 

A recent survey by British 
Nudear Forum suggests that 
support in Scotland tor 
nuclear power is increasing. 
Half the country’s electridty 
needs are met from 
Hunterston and Tomess. a for 
higher propo rt i o n than south 
of the border. 

S cottish Kudears targets 
extend much former 
than achieving public 
confidence. Last year it 
achieved a breakthrough in its 
efforts to achieve profitability. 
Losses were transformed inio 
a profit cf nearly £14 million. 

“So far so good.” said Mr 
Hann. “But the company has a 
long way to go before we can 
be satisfied with our financial 
performance.” This year has 
seen a jump m net profit to £66 
million, operating costs cut by 
S per cent a unit output up by 
13 per cent, and sales up K) per¬ 
cent to £523 million. With an 
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autumn review of the nudear 
industry in its sights, the 
company is adopting a canny 
stance. "WeYe aimmg to be 
privatisable. Whatever the 
outcome, we want to be com¬ 
mercially attractive,” Mr 
Hann says. 

The industry will be judged 
on how it has maintained its 
excellent safety record: on its 
ability in demonstrate that it 
can deliver electridty at the 
market price and make a 
profit: and whether it has 
convinced the British public 
that nudear power is a much- 
needed and acceptable form of 
generation.” 

' The company has laid down 
markers in a number of direc¬ 
tions. Hunterston has estab¬ 
lished a world record for 


continuous operation and has 
outstripped ns UK rivals in 
production. 

Ail the output from 
Hunterston. and Tomess is 
sold to Scottish Power and 
Scottish Hydro-Electric who 
have bem able to boast the 
lowest domestic tariffs in 
Britain. 

A critical element in the 
drive for improved profitabili¬ 
ty is bs bid to end its depen¬ 
dence on Sellafield for 
handling spent fuel and build 
its own ary fuel store at 
Tomess. 

If it gets the go-ahead, the 
company hopes that Tomess 
could be operating by laic 
1995. with & similar installa¬ 
tion at Hunterston a year 
later. Hie result could be a 


saving of about E45 million a 
year. The decommissioning of 
Hunterston A Maenox station 
— until 1988 one of the wuridN 
top ten best performers — is 
expected to be complete in the 
spring of 1995. Life extensions 
to the two existing stations and 
improved techniques in dc- 
commissionhw are likely to 
provide significant cost bene¬ 
fits for the future. 

Scottish Nudeart growing 
confidence is reflected in its 
new headquarters on the Fed 
Bark campus at East Kilbride 
in Lanarkshire, where the 
emphasis is on environmental 
correctness — a high-tech 
structure, a pleasant place to 
work in a landscaped setting. 

Alan Jenkins 


HOW HADRIAN’S WALL IS HELPING NIREX 
TO CONTAIN RADIOACTIVE WASTE SAFELY. 



Concrete and other cement-based materials are known to survive for millennia in the 
right conditions. They were used in ancient China, Egypt and Greece. In feet the 
condition of concrete recently excavated from the foundations of Hadrian’s Wall shows 
how well it can withstand the centuries. 

It is this quality which makes cement-based grout and concrete so suitable for use in the 
proposed Sellafield Repository. 

Even when they break down they form an efficient chemical barrier which prevents 
many of the wastes dissolving in water. In feet, this is one of their main purposes in the 
repository. 

The Sellafield Repository, if built, will be an impressive feat of engineering, dedicated 
to the safe and permanent disposal of medium and low-level radioactive waste. 

As fer as the eye is concerned it will barely be noticeable. 

But what the eye won’t see is the very high degree of care which will be in evidence 
underground. 

Half a mile below ground, in solid rock, a series of huge caverns will be excavated 
where low and intermediate-level waste can be emplaced. 

Low-level waste, such as steel and nibble from the decommissioning of nuclear plants, 
will be packed into steel drums or boxes and intermediate-level waste will be concreted 
into stainless steel drums or steel or concrete boxes. 

This project will meet the country’s disposal needs for 50 years and it will safeguard the 
environment for tens of thousands of years after that. 

For further information write to The Information Officer, UK Nirex Ltd., Curie 
Avenue, Harwell, Didcot, Oxfordshire 0X11 0RH, or telephone Peter Curd on 
0235 825 678, arid quote reference ‘W7 




United Kingdom Nirex Limited 


SAFE FOR THE FUTURE 


Serving the nuclear 
industry worldwide 
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T he nuclear industry demands 
the best — the best engi¬ 
neering, the best systems. 
BAeSEMA and Serna Group deliv¬ 
er the best and the nuclear industry 
returns again and again to seek our 
engineering services and advanced. 
control systems. 

Our customer list boasts Nuclear 
Electric, Scottish Nuclear, British ■ 
Nuclear Fuels, Electricity de 
France. Framatome, ESKOM' 
(RSA), and GNPJVC (People’s- 
Republic of China). 

It is our breadth of capability, 
combined with our intimate under¬ 
standing of the industry and its 
needs, which makes BAeSEMA 
and Sema Group, such a formidable 
force in the nuclear field today. 


As one of Europe's leading sys¬ 
tem integrators, Sema Group oper¬ 
ates throughout the world and has 
played a major role in the develop¬ 
ment of a range of control systems 
for the nuclear industry. 

- BAeSEMA (incorporating 
YARD Limited) is owned jointly 
by Sema Group and British 
Aerospace and has achieved its rep¬ 
utation through service to highly 
demanding customers operating in 
environments which require public 
accountability, adherence to strict 
quality and safety standards and 
technical excellence. 

From engineering services 
through to advanced computer sys¬ 
tems — a total capability from 
BAeSEMA and Sema Group. 


Further Information 

Peter Ryan, BAeSEMA limited. 
Engineering Dhrtson 
1 Atlantic Quay. Broomietaw, 

Glasgow. G 28 JE. 

Tel: 041 204 2737-Fax; 041 221 6435 

Claude Bonnard, Sema Group, 

Division Energie et Industrie, 

56. rue Roger-Salengm, 

94126 Fontenay-Sous-Bois Cede* Parts 
Tel: 010 33 1 43 94 57 10 
Pa* 010 33 1 43 94 06 54 
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Jessye Norman, whose 
, v personality proved 
impossible to submerge 
- In a Schoenberg piece 
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Kenneth Williams: His 
diaries reveal a man 
without satisfactory 
emotional outlet 
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David Mamet’splay Oleanna, which has generated a 
a public debate in America on ‘political correctness’, 
opens in Britain this week. Andy Lavender reports 


JOHN HAYNES 


I f ever a piece of dr ama was 
announced by flashing li ghts 
and outriders. Oleanna & it. 
David Mainers latest play 
was premiered last autumn in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, before 
playing co-Broadway in New York. 
It provoked venomous debate 
across America, and may have the 
same effect in this country when it 
opens at London’s Royal Court 
Theatre on Wednesday. 

The play is a two-hander and is 
deceptively simple in structure. Act 
I: Carol, a student, goes for advice 
to John, her college professor. She 
appears to be rather slow, he seems 
rather pompous. At one point in 
their discussio n he puts his hand 
comfortingly on her shoulder. Act 
II: Carol has reported John for at¬ 
tempted rape and his career is on 
the line. She accuses him of being 
sexist, classist, elitist and 
paternalistic; and to this list of 
charges adds a list of books which 
she demands are prohibited forth¬ 
with — including the tonne which 
represents the pinnacle of his 

academic achievement. 

Coming hot on die heels of the 
lawsuit in which Judge Clarence 
Thomas was accused of harass¬ 
ment by his ex-aide Anita Hill, 
Oleanna tapped info America’s 
growing obsession with "political 
correctness”. According to adher- ■ 
ents of rc, the bodes we study and 
the language we speak are saturat¬ 
ed with the pernicious values of a 
white, male-oriented culture. The 
argument in America has gone 
beyond polite questions as to 
whether "manageress” is a sexist 
term. It is whether PC represents 
liberation from repression, or cul¬ 
tural terrorism in its own right 
This is the arena which Mamet 
entered, like a cat into Battersea 
Dogs Home. Many stories have 
crossed the Atlantic telling of 
Oleanna’s vivid effect on audi¬ 
ences. One of the most revealing 
concerns the performance where a 
handful of people applauded when 
John takes a revenge of sorts on 
CaroL “LeFs find those guys who. 
clapped.” said a woman when the 
lights went up at the end. 

Oleanna begs three i mme d i a t e 
questions. Does the play endorse 
one side of the argument or the 
other? WIU ithave anything like the 
same effect in Britain, where re¬ 
ports of PC have provoked benign 


amusement znore often than calls to 
arms? And what does this, an 
American import; imply about the 
failure erf British drama to whip up 
debate on this scale about issues of 
immediate public relevance? 

The jury is still out on the first 
point. Mamet has cosne under fire 
for writing plays and screenplays 
set in resoundingly macho worlds: 
think of Sexual Perversity in Chico- 
go. Glengarry Glen Ross, or even, 
his film House of Games. He 
expressed Ms support for file boxer 
Mike Tyson during Tyson’s appeal 
agamst his convictirai for rape. Anri 
it seems that in Oleanna he has 
given Carol all the accoutrements 
—from Doc Martens on her feet to 
chips an her shoulder—with which 


‘It is the 
business of 
art to provoke, 
and at times 
- to incite’ 


certain men usually garland femi¬ 
nists. He is. it seems, a spokesman 
(gender intended) for the strutting 
ma.^miinff tendency. 

Against that, his play has been 
admired precisely fen- not taking a 
stand. The two performers in the 
E nglish production have gone cm 
record as saying that their own 
particular character is the more 
wronged. Given that Harold Pinter 
directs the English production, one 
might expect a dark ambiguity to 
reign over the proceedings. 

The play comes to London as 
part of the Rqyal Court's American 
season. Stephen Daldry$first pub¬ 
lic move as the Court’s artistic 
director. "Like all good plays. 
Oleanna goes beyond the particu¬ 
lar.” says Daldiy, confident that it 
wifi appeal to a British audience. “It 
becomes an archetypal play about 
the roles -of and relationships 
between men and women. It is 
certainly the business of art to 
proved and at times to incite. Bui 
it is not so important that theatre 
gives answers as that h exposes the 
question correctly." 


That should not be confused with 
blandness, for there is an ovyour- 
face quality about Mamet'S work, 
and indeed he has argued that a 
kind of provocative detachment is 
the artist’s prerogative. “As a 
playwright I have no political re- 
sponsibuity,’’ he said m answer to a 
Student who accused him of ambi¬ 
guity. *Tm an artist 1 write plays, 
nor political propaganda. I don't 
have the answers.” 

Which brings vs to our third 
question. Where are the British 
plays which stir up such busing 
disputation about oar own culture? 
It would be banal to suggest that 
this is the only job of playwrights, 
who an the contrary have the 
licence to be as frivolous or escapist 
as they please. But it is surely not 
too much to hope that theatre, will 
rediscover its role as the catalyst of 
controversy. . 

At the risk of being branded a 
traditionalist, it is worth pointing 
out that around a hundred years 
ago London was chattering bade at 
the plays of Shaw and Ibsen, 
writers who strode into the public 
arena with no other desire (apart 
from a touch of self-promotion on 
Shaw's parti than to hold up for 
public inspection the dirty washing 
of thar age. Only a lunatic would 
claim that Ibsen is the man for the 
1990s, but fiie point is that we 
should be a little less eager to keep 
presenting Ghosts, and a little 
more eager to encourage play¬ 
wrights to produce public plays 
about our own times. 

Where are they, the writers of 
these resonam works? The accepted 
wisdom—Daldiy offers this line as 
well — is that scribes today are 
more concerned with private emo¬ 
tions than public issues. This seems 
a regrettable lack of ambition and 
means that, where Bernard Shaw 
looked to Scandinavia, for deliver¬ 
ance, we must now look to Ameri¬ 
ca. Arthur Miller, with The Last 
Yankee currently in the West End, 
has for years been a monofth of 
theatrical humanism- Mamet is a 
tougher cookie, but has Miller's 
habit of asking uncomfortable 
questions of his audiences. And we 
can look forward to the fan two- 
part versiem of Tbny Kusbner’s 
Angels in America at file National 
Theatre later this year, a play of 
epic proportions addressing Aids, 
US Republicanism and the erosion 



Student and professor Carol (lia WUfiams, rear) comes to John (David Suchet) for advice 


of personal decency; and that was 
just the first part 
Britain, does have a pretender to 
the Ibsenite throne in David Hare, 
whose trilogy of plays on establish¬ 
ment England is concluded tins 
autumn when The Absence of War 
opens at the National. The play 


takes as its central character the 
leader of the Labour Party, one 
plain George Jones, who is seddng 
file highest office¬ 


doing well. What Oleanna has 
already proved is that theatre can 
still strike a raw nerve that you did 
not even know you had: and show it 


One hopes that The Absence of to be a raw one at that 


War will stir up the volume of 
discussion that Oleanna has in 
America, in which case it will be 


• Oleanna previews tonight and tomor¬ 
row, opens Wednesday at the Royal 
Court (P7U301745). 


THEATRE REVIEWS: Benedict Nightingale on Griffiths and Shepard; Martin Hoyle on a new British voice 


Hollow 


Comedians 

Lyric, Hammersmith 


HERE is a riveting reminder of the 
dramatist that Trevor Griffiths 
once was and perhaps could again 
be, for all , the unsureness of his 
recent Gulf Between Us and 
Thatcher's Children. Indeed. Co¬ 
medians serins almost more topi¬ 
cal nowthanit did 18 years ago. 
when it moved from Nottingham to 
London to Broadway, establishing 
Jonathan Ptyce as the most danger¬ 
ously charismatic actor of his gene¬ 
ration. After all, the gap between 
the reactionaries and the radicals 
of laughter —. between Bernard 
Manning, left say. and the wilder 
alternative .-comedians — ha s 
grown since then. Give our finmy- 
men another year of recession, dis- 



America gets a warning 


Gethin (Tim Mclimemy): Too bitter for success in Comedians 


UIVIlOAUMUUWIUjJUiMi -- 

it may be as wide as the one 
Griffiths postulated in 1975. 

As 'this- suggests, his comics 
aren’t only comics. At root file play 
is as politfcaUy-miiided as anything 
that the author of The Party and 
Occupations has written; yet. un¬ 
like those plays, it expresses its 
ideas indirectly, metaphorirally, 
encoding them in a tale that itself 
offers plenty of tension and fun. Six 
aspiring comedians are audition¬ 
ing for an agent who. as played by 
a squat, grumpy Jeff NuttaU, looks 
a tot like Morning and certainly 
shares his credo. How do they react 
when he makes it dear, just before 
they go onstage, that he expects 
them to pander to the LCD of 
public taste? Will they or wont they 
stay faithful to their coach Eddie 
Waters — in ' Berwick Rater's 
performance, the earnest liberal- 
humanist of laughter — who be¬ 
lieves that comedy should 
undermine people’s fears and prej¬ 
udices. not exploit them? 

In the enjoyable second act. they 
come to'tne mike and give their 
answers, some sticking to their 
routines, some adding jokes about 
idle blacks, dopey micks. nagging 
wives and slavering nymphos. The 


verdict, in Act EH, is logical enough. 
It is the opportunists of l aug hter , 
those happy to become commercial 
travellers flogging canned sleaze, 
who end up on the agency’s books. 
The more principled, are refected, 
none more brusquely than one 
Gethin Price, who dresses himself 
as a football-hooligan Grade and 
makes a pair of upper-crust dum¬ 
mies tbe objects of his class ire: 
There’s peopled call this envy, it’s 
not, it’s hate." 

When Pryce played this scene, 
you felt the need for a ffgfamng 
conductor beneath the safety cur¬ 
tain. such was the electricity gener¬ 
ated. Tim Mdnnemy cannot quite 
match that memory, but, in fas 
aloof, fastidious wary, he projects 
wattage enough. He also activates 

some obvious objections to the may 

itself. Is prejudice not prguthoc 
when its victims are the well 
groomed? Is stereotyping not ste¬ 
reotyping when it com« fromfae 
left instead of die right? Gethin 
drarK^Griffiths's sympathy, as 
rfoes fiie Irish comic who goes mto 
a rigmarole about sex-obsessed 
Catholic priests. 

Laughter is a slippery matter, 
certainly harder to categorise than 
whatever parties or stances these 
on show represent But at least 


Griffiths gets you thinking. At least 
I jam de Stale, F.irul Wolk and the 
rest ofJude Kellys strong cast leave 
you asking questions about the na¬ 
ture of humour, and life. If the 
1970s produced a play that better 
deserves that old plaudit, “stimu¬ 
lating”, I dont know it 

B. N. 


BRECHT’S bloodless (except In the 
literal sensed version of The Duch¬ 
ess of Malfi recently took the 
London stage, though not vey far. 
Now more recycled Jacobetban 
horror stalks the boards. Leu 
Coffin, actor, television scriptwrit¬ 
er and playwright, attempts to 
cross The Changeling with film 
noir and goes berserk in Barker- 
Brenton, pseudo-historical quasT 
poetical mode. At least he relishes 
fiie genres be cannibalises, bis 
gusto shared fay Stuart Wood’s 
production and a wholehearted, 
five-strong cast 

Wicked Beatrico-Joanna, who 
hires a disfigured ex-soldier to 
dispose of an unwanted spouse, 
provides a fascinating pre-Freud¬ 
ian study in desire disguised as 
revulsion.' Blackmailed into sexual 
relations by the despised assassin. 


DAVID Mamet excepted, Sam 
Shepard is the most highly regard¬ 
ed American dramatist of his 
generation; yet he has never had a 
play produced on Broadway. His 
work is too odd. too fragmented, 
too surreal for mainstream tastes. 
Perhaps he is aim too inclined to 
accuse his compatriots of selling 
their birthrights for this or that 
mess of cold contemporary pottage. 
Certainly, it is hardly surprising 
that States of Shock, .which he 
wrote in the Wake of the Gulf War, 
was no great success even in its 
modest off-Broadway habitat. Its 
British premiere, co-produced by 
the National Theatre’s Studio and 
the enterprising Salisbury Play¬ 
house, shows it to be a wend blend 
of groan, curse and threat an 
angry, alienated babble directed at 
some prime American vices. 

Even at first glimpse, it is dear 
that the setting is Dot just the family 
diner toe characters say it is. After 
all the most eccentric restaurateur 
would hardly cover his walls and 
floor with shredded snapshots of 


and skulls from the ceiling, present 
fas eaters with a bagful of 
gasmasks, or employ a suDen. sexy 
waitress who finds it hard to walk 
and cany a glass of water at the 
same time. And. sure enough, the 
customers confirm that what we 


States of Shock 
Salisbury Playhouse 


have here is America in impres¬ 
sionistic microcosm. 

At (me table sit a couple of all- 
white zombies, reedily complaining 
of the lack of service. But it is their 
fellow guests who dominate Deb¬ 
orah Paige’s tense production. One 
is a bemedalled army colonel, the 
other a young soldier in a wheel¬ 
chair. Corey Johnson, playing the 
boy, shows the stomach wound 
that has paralysed him and rages 
against his impotence, emitting the 
odd cry of “long live the enemy". 
David Burke, the grizzled oldster, 
ripostes with endless macho blus¬ 
ter, alternately offering the crippled 
GI banana-splits and beating him 
for spinelessness. 

Gradually it becomes dear what 
their relationship is. The boy is the 
colonel's son. but the colonel pre-. 
tends he is some anonymous 
battlefield hero, because no son of 
his could be anything bid strong 
and straight not to mention sexual¬ 
ly potent And a seemingly incoher¬ 
ent play gains in focus as Shepard 
makes his accusation. This is a 
culture that will do anything, down 
to rejecting its own children, in 
order to protect its sense of superi- 


Too many jokes 


she becomes ob- Tenibl 

WZ: Old R 

Isli 

tial amour fau, 

the world well lost for selMestruc- 
tive passion. It might be Lana 
Tomer and John Garfield in The 
Postman Always Rings Twice. 

In fact; despite the very British 
modern setting, Collin's model is 
more the swift, wise-cracking 
descent Into hapless homicide of 
Double Indemnity. Major Brad¬ 
ley is a demagogue MP, a retired 
array man whose loyal assistant 
Tony bears the scars of their 
relationship on his burnt face. Jo- 


Terrible Beauty 
Old Red lion, 
Islington 


Beauty ami ? B ^ ae v 

J works on fas re- 

l LlOn, sentment to kill 

rf nn her husband. 

> Lun Their relation- 

ship follows fiie 
Jacobean pattern of guilty, over¬ 
reaching self-absorption. 

Collin’s individual contribution 
is to turn die dead husband’s ghost 
into a comic torn, half vengeful 
half regretful for a wasted mar¬ 
riage A host of current preoccupa¬ 
tions — MPS who wear soccer 
strips for sexual fan. the desire for 
punishment that keeps Miss 
Whiplash in business, the early 
emotional crippling that hobbles 
so many marriages — jostle by 


only. The old pioneer values — “we 
were generated from the bravest 
stock, the Texas ranger, the Lone 
Ranger* — have dwindled into 
callousness and violence. 

This is a familiar Shepard plaint 
His plays contrast the sitter of the 
American myth with the spiritual 
emptiness of America now. Instead 
of the Old Fhmtier, we have what a 
character in Curse of the Starring 
Class sums up as “cement pilings, 
prefab walls, zombie architecture 
owned by invisible zombies, built 
by zombies for the use and conve¬ 
nience of other zombies” Instead of 
the Old West we have Azusa in 77ie 
Unseen Hand, a deadly mix of 
shopping centres, basketball 
games and “everything from a to z 
in the USA”. 

It is a sweeping indictment, and 
here it invites even more objections 
than usual, starting with the signif¬ 
icance of Desert Storm. But the 
levd on which Shepard operates is 
more intuitive than intellectual. We 
can, if we like, shrug off his last 
image, which has the Cl poised 
over his father, ready for the kill. 
But why not accept it for what it is. 
a poeft half-fearful, half-hopeful 
prophecy of retribution to come? 
Or. to put it another way, a good 
Shepard’s warning to his flock? 

B. N. 


without really coalescing. A sec¬ 
ondary couple — Joanna’s 
wimpish fancy man. a blade Cath¬ 
olic: and a woman reporter—look 
set to pose questions; but issues 
fizde out under a barrage of jokes. 
Nicola Duffett is a good Turner- 
substitute. with a brave blonde 
blowsiness that Lana never 
deigned to adopt Tom Coulthard. 
as the exploded Major, is simulta¬ 
neously pompous, corrupt and 
innocent, a sign that the author 
could create a complex, contradic¬ 
tory character if liberated from 
facetiousness. Best of afl is Derek 
Ridell as Tony, rancour and lust 
seetiiing under military discipline 
He could step straight into the 
Jacobean original a very perfect 
malcontent 


Martin Hoyle 


TELEVISION 

Teasing 
out this 
thin tale 


T he trailer was repealed so 
often last week that its con¬ 
tents were finally dinned into 
the brain. “Scandal threatens Lady 
Chatterley!” it declared excitedly: 
then cut to beetle-browed house¬ 
keeper Mrs Bolton playing bowls 
on the lawn with Sir Clifford. “Thui 
Bertha MeDors." she grimaced 
aiming and swinging and letting 
fly, “Is nufhinfc but troobld" More 
snippets of high sensationalism 
followed, with wheelchair-bound 
Sir Clifford struggling to embrace 
his wife; a half-naked, beaten-up 
Mel lor s trundled pale and uncon¬ 
scious on an open cart (gasps of 
“No!" from Sean Bean admirers 
around the land): and pretty Lady 
Chatterley Uoely Richardson) sob¬ 
bing against a bed post with her 
hair swept fetdiingly napewards in 
an interesting knpt* In the end. of 
course, it was ail too much to resist 
Oh all right then Ken. thought the 
weary viewer; go on. fell us how it 
turns out if you must 
But alas, if Dr Johnson had still 
been living, he would hare kicked 
himself for already coining (he quip 
about hope triumphing over experi¬ 
ence. Because the promise of dra¬ 
ma implicit in all this trailered bed¬ 
post sobbing turned out to be a 
cruel tease, and another good 
Sunday night's viewing time was 
hurled prodigally after bad. What 
was wrong with Lady Chatterley 
(BBC 1)? Why has it been so limp/? 
Surely not all the blame can be 
levelled at Ken Russell's misplaced 
confidence in his own acting abili¬ 
ties. No, the main thing is that 
Lawrence’s plot is so paltry and 
linear that it takes a single breath to 
express it; and that Ken RusselL 
evidently not noticing that the story 
needed beefing up (a sub-plot 
might have been nice], has instead 
drawn it out thin, like bubble gum. 
so that ultimately you can see 
through to tiie other side. 

Like the walls of M ell ore's so- 
called hut, then; Cady Chatterley 
was just too much wattle and not 
enough daub. “Scandal threatens 
Lady Chatterley!" boomed that 
trailer again, but the trouble with 
this awful script (“Frankly Hilda I 
don’t give a damn” says Lady C 
fully twenty years before Gone 
With the Wind) was that it missed 
even the minor plot interest of 



Jody Richardson: a 
but uninvolving adi 


Lawrence’s novel which is that 
when her ladyship falls for a 
gamekeeper there are certain ma¬ 
jor obstacles — social, practical, 
moral — which make rampant hut- 
bonking not the automatic next 
step. Here, however, despite that 
doomy trailer, nothing substantial¬ 
ly threatened Lady Chatterley* 
love, not snobbery, not conscience, 
not even vowel incompatibility. 
Their eyes met across the chicken 
coop and bingo, the huMrysts 
commenced. This Lady C was such 
an ungraspable will-o’-the-wisp — 
Isadora Duncan without the 
scarves, fotherington-tomas with¬ 
out the glasses, Bunty with clip-on 
wardrobe but without the depth — 
that her actions, like those of a 
sleepwalker, were somehow devoid 
of all consequence. 

Perhaps the most compelling 
tiling about Lady Chatterley has 
been the spectacle of good straight 
naturalistic acting (particularly 
James Wilby and Sean Bean) 
struggling against the grain of bad. 
vulgar script and ho-ho directorial 
interventions, and finally losing the 
battle last night in a shipboard 
denouement of spectacular tacki¬ 
ness. Did you notice it was Ken 
Russell’s own voice that made the 
PA announcement “Lady Jane is 
waiting for Sir John Thomas on the 

upper deck”? What a was he is! “Do 

you think it will be cold in Can¬ 
ada?" gasped Lady G, a corny feed¬ 
line if ever there was. “Reckon well 
find a way to keep us warm,” 
chuckled Mellons, dismally. And 
all over the country, viewers rolled 
their eyes in disbelief 


Lynne Truss 











38 ARTS 


LONDON 

SUNSET BOULEVARD: Andrew Lloyd 
watws tana musical, mood on 
aflvwajws 1950s BKll.TiflvorNjrwi 
Mass. 

AtMpht, Strand. WC21071-344 0055) 
Prevtewrtig tram iontf». eves. apm. 
note Thus and Sat 3pm. owns Ju(v 

ROYAL ACADEMY SUMMER 
EXHIBITION In Bw lay couple ol fwa, 
there has bton a mgte ccirntariatole 
■ntegribon ol atWrect wBh 
leprasertaiicnaL the more rteaBJ 
sculpture has been repteeed wnr belief, 
il slii farty tTWrcnafiSt Mottos, and Bw 
nhoto erawpflse seems to ti^ve Liken op 
a new boss at He 
Royal Academy of Aria, P«ea*!y. 

W11071-433 74381. Deity. lOem-Spm. 
unfdAug 15.® 

SPtTALHELDS FESTIVAL One of the 
final evens oi u*s years festival s the 
writ! premiere ol a nw waft by Dawf 
Bsdkrrt iwah a Mx-etra by mustc crtK 
lAcft&el JohnWhfiel ertrtled Tounsdsn 
Dachau and gwen as part ola concert 
by Jane's Mincncfa 
Christ Church. Commaroal Street. 

ECl 1071-377 13621. 730pm 

THE VE HV BIO C ARLA BLEYBANU 

Alter corustrding on siraler outfits 
ftmg the Eighties, jazz composer end 


□ ALI* Impressive pa-fwmance by 
Qeottrey C. Eunng as MuPammajAU. 
end ana young 

Mermaid. Puddfe Dod-. Blacktnas, 

EC4 107141000001 MtxvSaL 3pm, mal 
Sal. 3pm 135rrens (0 

B ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA; 
Retard Johnson and Clare hfaggra in a 
goWenJuied product on. directed by 
John CainS. that touches the mmd more 
than the heart 

Barbican. S>fc Sweet. EC2 (071638 
8891 i TonigW-Thure. 7 15pm, mat 
Thus. 2pm. ISSrrWts 0 

■ THE CHANGELING: Michael 
Attenborough's vmid end lusty 
producaon vwh Cheryl Campbea and 
Mafcotm Slany sinking mlo Ml 

The Pn. Bartncan. S* Street, EC2 
(071-8388891} Toreght-Thure, 7 15pm, 
mat Thus. 2pm 190 ttwk f£ 

B CITY OF ANGELS' Top quaRty 
Lany Gefoart/Cy Coteman musfcaJ, 
pactad »mti w*. oa m LA and the 
world of the pnwfle eye moirte. 

Prfoco of Wales Coverty Street Wr 
ID71-839 5972). Mon-Sat. 7.30pm. mate 
wed. SaL 2.30pm. ISOmrts. 

■ CRAZY FOR YOU Thriftily 
staged new veision of the Gershwin 
muacal Grt Cray. 

Prince Edward. OU Compton Street. 

W1 (071-734 8951). Mon-Sal, 7.45pm. 
mats TTurs, SaL 3{Yn iSOrrtns 6 

■ ELEGIES FOR ANGELS, PUMCS 
AND RAGING QUEENS Regina Fong. 
Nm CrtamO. Simon Fanstawe, Uy 
Savage plus 22 others In a pognarr y« 
funny celebration ot blonds now dead 
horn Aids Opens tonght. 

Criterion. Ptccadly Crcus. W1 (071 - 
8394488) ToryghL7pm.thenMcn- 
Thus, Spin. Pa 6pm and 8 45pm, SaL 

4 30pmandSpm B 
□ AN EVENING WfTH GARY 
LINEKER. Comic fantasies among the 
i<»tba>-watchng classes 
Vaudeville. Strand, WC2 (071 -636 
9987). Mcn-Fn, 8pm. SaL 8.15pm. mats 
Wed. 3pm, Sat. 5 30pm. 120mns 
D THE GUT OF THE GORGON: 

Bbazng performance by Judi Dench n 


NEW RELEASES 

♦ CUFFHANGER (15) Sytv«ster 
StaBarw laigles wtti John LUhgaw's 
baddes high in tne Rockies. Pitiful 
dialogue, but non-stop action. Rermy 
Harm directed 

MGII Chetna (071-352 5096) MGM 
Ojdord Street (071-636 0310) Odaone 
Kensington (0428 914668) Latcestsr 
Squora (0426915683) Ua WMMeys 
© 1071 -792 3332) 

♦ INNOCENT BLOOD (15)' Camp 
vanpiie drama from John Lands, 
derated by an excess of gloom and 
gore. With Anne RariBaud 

MGM ftdham Road (071-CTO2636) 
MGM Oxford Street (071-636 0310) 
MGM Thocadero Q (071-434 0031) 
Plaza B (071-137 1234/487 9999) UCt 
WMtetoysS (071 -792 3332) 

TH E OLD LADY WHO WALKED IN 
THE SEA (18) Tiresome dhrertissement 

wtfi Jeanne Moreau as an ageng 

eccentric wih a taste lor yang men. 
Director, Laurent Heynemerm. 

HGM Tottenham Court Road (071- 
6366148). 

CURRENT 

♦ARMY OF DARKNESS (15): Evil 
Dead taro Broce Campbell fights 
meAevd England's indeed Exutwanf 
honor parody from rirector Sam Rairri 
MOM Haynartnt (071-6391527) 

HGM MGM TrocaderoB (071-43« 
0031) 


TODAY'S CHOICE 


A Daily guide to art# 
and entertainment 
compiled by Kail Knight 


munclim Carta Bley is back »large- 
scale scoring and manging. owing 
plenty ol opportunity for Ui j i g t tia word 
btawang Hot current oiifir nefodes hom 
vwtujaoe Lav Sdoff end Gary Vntonw 
and sarephorisi Andy Shepard. 
Festival Han. Soutfi Bank, SE1 (071- 
928 B800). 7 30pm. B 
CLANNAD The Cede ctusadare have 
ce*a»a!ed HIM 30th year wsh a 
haunting new album. Banba. 

Albert Han. Kensnyon Gore. SW7 
(071 -589 82121. TorigfU. tomorrow. 
730pm.B 

REGIONAL 

SOUTHAMPTON: The Birmingham 
RoyM BMW mows teSoutnampKxi ter 

a week of pe rfomanega On offer B 
David Btfiliey’a most popular HA kjn y m 
baiter. Hobson's CTuce. the delghtfu 
late of famrtylifeln iSOxxrduy 
Lancashire based on the Henda 
Bnghousenmef Themnedprogramme 
ol atvirl works includes MacMSan's 
ptetfess Cbnoerto. the Don Ourxota pas 


THEATRE GUIDE 


Jaramy Ntogetoo’s asses 
of ttwatra etmntng m Lot 
■ Kouee tUL returns only 
B Some seats avaSabfa 
□ Seats st all prices 


Peter Shatter's RSC success lacMng 
pjsuce end terriHe revenge, 
wyndam’s. Chafing Crose Road, 

WC2 (071-8671116) Mon-SaL 7 45pm. 
mat Set, 3pm. iffimre. 

■ THE BSPORTANCE OF B8NG 
EARNEST: Maggie Sndfl c omm a nds 
rtie bntte worW of tosf handbags in this 
etegara revival. With Alan Jennings. 
Akfwydi. The ABwych. WCZ (071-838 
6404) Mon-SaL 730pm. mats Wed. SaL 
2.30pm IGOrrans. 

□ INADWSSC9LE EVIDENCE: 

Srratig csrvral podcrmance by Trevor 
Eve as [he cfcardegreong setator in 
Osoome's gnpp u ig play. 

National (Lyttelton). South Bar*. SEI 
1071-9282252) Tor«gra-Wed. 7.30pm. 
I90mns B 

□ THE MVISiBLE MAN' Aratfwr 
plodding edapWm becomes 
breathtahng when the magre tncks lake 
owt the action. 

Conedy, Panton Street SW1 (Q71-867 
1045). Mon-at, 7 30pm. mate Wea Sat, 
3pm i50mns. 

□ TM LAST YANKEE: Subtle erel 
touching Arthur Miar premiere: Margot 
Lewester, Peter Dawson lead a quarter 
of mdrSe-aged Americans troubled by 

material success. 

Duka of York's. St MarorVn Lana WC2 
(071 -836 5122). MorvSat, 7.45pm. mats 
Thute, 3pm aid SaL 5pm 90mfns® 

□ LEONARDO-The yang master's 
supposed low kv Lisa tuned Into a 
muacal: greet sate bU dsfl SMy 
Strand. Aidwych. WC2 (071-830 8800). 
Mon-SaL 8pm, mate Tubs. 3pm end Set, 
4.30pm. 165nirt3. 


CINEMA GUIDE 


Geoff Broerrfa assessment of 
fa me In London and (where 
Indicated with 11 m symbol ♦) 
on iBtaBse across the country 


♦ BOXING HELENA (tB): JemSer 
(daughter of Defid) Lynch’s deft Grand 
GUgrnL with Jufcan Sands matfy 
ampUaUng he. lovar'G LmOs. 
MGMCfMtoea (071-3525096) UGM 
Oxford Street (071-636 0310) OdsooK 
Kensington (0426 914666) West End 

(0426 915574) UCi WMMeys B (071- 
792 3332). 

UN COEUR Bt HWER (12): UM, sly 
ganes and damaged Wwntohsw 
belvwen ton reounere makers and a 
young vmknteL WonderfL*y observant, 
dsBcale cksma from Ctaude SeuieL 
MGM Swiss Centra (071-439 447Q) 
Odeon Ksnshigton (0426 914666) 
RenoK (071-837 8402). 

MAP OF THE KJMAN HEART (15): A 
love mangle lumps across years, 
comments and cultures. Vranfly 
bracing but muddted Oama from 
orampBc eatptorer Vlnoam Ward. With 
Jason Soon Lea Patrick Bogin 
Luml*re (071-636 0691). 

MEDfTERRANEO H5): MeftsoMera 
target the second vwid war on a Greek 


dedaint, and Kurt Jooss’s 1932 
polUcal bate. The Green Tabta. 
M a yflower Theshe. C b mmerc ia l Road 
(0703238771). TonlgW-SaL 730pm. 
mat Sa, 2 30pm 

MANCHESTER: Chris took. On 
sweei-vated slnger-songtwiler. has 
found eMesfroad popul4fiQrwi2i his 
cakdiy pop reck. 

Apollo [061-2422560), 7 3C*m (fi 
PLYMOUTH After an extraordinary run 
of over eight years in tire West End the 
choerU "Lambeth WaST muscal Ua 
■nd My GM is on a rwromede tour. 
Noel Gay's efterveocwV Tfwte. score 
pedeefiy suite the story of a Codmey 
who intents a corona. and «& the 
ancestral home wlh tea old ptfs. 
Ttwatra Royal, Royal Psrads (0752 
287222). Tonight-Sal. 730pm. mats 
Ttexs. 220pm and SaL 4pm. S 
BIUINGHAM: TTe musical Relira to 
the Forbidden Planet varied ihc usual 
tarmula of a compilaBon chow by 
sudong a draan hits from me geiden 
years ol rock'n'roS oreo the (*it of the 
1950 eo-fi mows. The rresnatfie mi* ol 
greetfiongL Shakespeare misquRes 
end detewraiefy tacky decor kept itw 
show runng ti the West End for thraa 
yeas, and now# lours naBonwkle. 
ForunTheshw. Town Centra. 
Brfingham. Cleveland 10642 552663). 
Tansy*-Rf, Bfxn. SeL BJOpm. mats 
Wad. aaopm and SaL 5pm. 


□ LYSISTRATA GeraWtee Janes n 
Peter HalTs production where organs 
erd aco ore are caegd by ihdr proper 
(improper?) names and the men span 
tempera, rubber phaArees. 

Old Vic. Waterloo Road, $ i (071-928 
7616) Mav5aL8pm.irMsWed.3pm. 
Sat. 5pm Sarais (5 

□ PRESENTLAUGHTER TomConO 
ts eenoudy off-target in tha Noel 
Cowan] role. 

Globe. Shaftesbury Avenue, Wl (071- 
484 5065). Mon-SaL 7.45pm, mats Thus 
and SaL 3pm lEOmms. 

□ THE TAIMNG OFTHEStfflEW: 
Gaunphmg vwswi ol the potmeafiy 
nconect stKsBed comedy Catty 
Tyson playe Kate 

Open Air. Regenrs Park, NWlflTi- 
486 2431). Tonight-Wed. 8pm mat Wed, 
230pm 150msis. B 
B THANSLATTONS Bntrsh 
mapmahec: erase Gae*c place names 
in 1B33 Donegal: dear productxm of 
Bran Fral's subtle ptay. 

Domnar Warehouse. Barham Street. 
WC2 (071 -887 T150). Mon-Sst 8pm. 
mate Thus, 3pm and Sat, 4pm 0 

LONG RUNNERS: □ Blood 
Brothers. Phoenix ©71-8871044) 

□ Buddy. Victoria Palace (071-834 
1317) .BCats: New London (07l- 
405 0072) . □ Don't Dress tor 
Dinner Duchess 1071-4945070) 

B Hire Guys Nsmed Moer Lyric (071- 
494 5045) .. ■ J os ep h and the 
Arnsstog Technicolor Drwmcost 
PaHadum (071-494 5037). BMssof 
(he Spider Woman. Shaftesbury (071- 
379 5399)... B Lss WsArabfsa. 

Palace (071-434 0909) D Miss 
Saigon: Theatre Royal. Dray Lane (071- 
4945400). OTTwMousetrap Si 
Martin's (071-836 1443) ...BOnThs 
PMs.'Gemdc (071-494 
5065)... ■ThePtrantooiafttre 
Opsnt Her Majesty's (071-494 

540(9 B StorSrfil Express-Apolo 
Vldona (071-828 B66S] □Trsvsta 

With My Amt WMehal (071-887 
1119) ...□ The Woman In Blade 
Fortune (071-836 2238). 

Ticket in formation bom SWET. 


island outpost Altecttonate, wefl-acted. 
Ight as ar. From Cinema toadiso 
cftector, Gabriele Salvatore. 

Barbican BWM-*38 8891) Cream 
Ptnenix (071 240 9661) Screen on 
Baker Street (071-83S 2773. 

* SAVAGE NIGHTS pB) A tanzied 
taw story and an VflV-posxive hero, 
based on the Urn's deceased vwtfer- 
drector-star. Cyril Cotod 
Camden Plaza (071-4852443) 

Cfialaea (071-3S13742/3743) Gala B 
(071-727 4043) Metro (071-437 0757) 
MOM Tottenham Court Road (071-636 
8146) Screen on the Green [07T -226 
3520). 

SORE (!5):The sport &te of a Jewish 
woman In taie 19th oarauy Denmark. Liv 
Uhnam'ssMM. funane draaoral 
debut maneBousty acted by Karen-Use 
Mynder, Eiknd Josaphson 

Curzon Kayla* (07i-465 8865) 

THE TRUU. (12)'Htedd Pinter's 
adeptetloa dtrecud by David Jones, 
tele do atAre ttie probtems of mdfing 
Kafka dramatic 

BartdcanB (071-638 8891) MGM 
Shaneatamy Avenue (071-636 6270) 

UffTAMS) HEART (15). Gready 
endearing, off-Oea romance between 
Mraimt wairesa Mensa Tomei and 
rBckravebueboyChnttianSister Tony 
Bd (tracts-, with Roste PereL 
MGM Adam Road (071-370 2636) 
MGM Odord Street (071-638 0310) 
MGM TrocaderoB (071-434 0031). 
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MUSIC: Jan^eek revived; a Dublin rock-band in London; and Jessye Npgggfl. 


■' oorW-O 


THE spell art fay jht Cunning Little Vixen 3 natural im- 

the Royal Operas . ■ * folding (rf su- 

revival of Jana- COVent Garden premeiy poetic 


the Royal Opera’s • 
revival of Jana- COVenl 

eric’s paean to na- - 

tore was so powerful thatone came out 
from Covent Garden, an Thursday 
seriously wondering, in a fatuous son 
of way. whether a greater opera lias 
ever been written. A goad Flute or 
Troviota has much the same effect. But 
The Cunning Little Vixen says more or 
less everything there is to say about the 
human condition, both examining it in 
relation to the natural world and using 
the natural world as a metaphor to 
probe ever deeper into the raystery of 
life, death and regeneration- 

And it says what it has to say in a 
mere 90 miraculous minutes, through 
music in which childlike humour is 
filtered through infinite wisdom — the 
composer was 70 when he completed h. 
Innocence and experience are woven 
together to create a unique vision of 
life's meaning, its splendours and its 
consolable miseries. 

The intoxicating spell was brewed by 
Bernard Haitink. That a musician of 
his eminence should take on this work 
for the first time at a stage in his career 
when most other conductors are draw¬ 
ing in their horns and concentrating on 
what they know and do best — and 
make such a triumphant success ofit— 
shows what a priceless asset he is to the 
Royal Opera. 

The very special Haitink sound- 
world suited JaniCek’s purposes per¬ 
fectly: lean, muscular textures, utter 
clarity, never a hint of hustle or bluster. 


-- musical thought 

Everything was there — the wit the 
aching melancholy of the episodes- • 
amidst the human beings, the compos- ■ 
Sion, the pantheistic rapture of the 
woodland scenes, the random savage¬ 
ry as well as the charm of animal life 
(good rasping brass). 

The playing was thrilling.. An or¬ 
chestra that can inhabit both JanA&k's 
work! and. night in night out. that of 
early Verdi so effortlessly and so 
idiomatically is surely a pearl beyond 
price. 

The cast responds with equal fer¬ 
vour. Lillian Watson, as before, is a - 
complete Vixen, encompassing both 
her Charleston of triumph on evicting 
die Badger from his set and the casual 
brutality with which she breaks a baby 
rabbit's neck. Her status as a true force 
of nature is vividly conveyed through 
her bright, true soprano tone. 

She is joined by Anthony Michaels- - 
Moore, singing the Forester for the 
first time. His sense of musical line, of 
portamento and vocal colour, is of rare 
eloquence, and the way he combines all 
this with ay5tal<tear diction — -die. 
opera is sung in English — sets a 
reproachful example to rather too 
many other singers of his generation. 
He also commands a lieder.singer's - 
use of the words he projects so dearly: 
the line “Winter is coming" at the end 
of his tittle Act 'XI folksong spoke 
volumes. 





Furry friends: Vixen (Lillian Watson) and Dachshund (Beth Michael) 

Donald Adams ‘ another heroic ; antbropomo|Tihic himiour of ihe vul- 
wondsmith — is the Parson, gamely pinecourtship is lostifyou cannot near 
suppressing his natural exuberance to the words. 

suggest toe loneliness bf a roan “like a The zany hmTKHff of Bm JJrydm*. 

broom left in. a corner",.and Robin . production^and-WHBam Dudky$ de- 
Leggate matches his-darity as the cor wears well, though I am not.sure 
Scho olmas ter. I just wish that Rita that the sensuousness of the music is 
Cullis’s extremely witty characteri- always matched by t he st age pictures- 
sation of the Foot as one of those central But- this is a -great performance: of .-a 
European widebays from the-jplays Of 'great opera: grab it while you can. - 
Horvlth had been leavened with a few . . rvwo' 

more consonants: too much, of the • RODNEY MILNES 


Proved to be nothing but a tiddler after all 


PLAYING to a densely unpopulated 
Underworld, Dublin's An Emotional 
Fish started poorly, peaked early, then 
petered out altogether. Two-thfrds of 
the way through their set, the small 
audience was almost won over. But 
intoxicated by their own achievement, 
the band chose this moment to lose the 
plot 

Despite their claims that they are 
unjustifiably compared to U2 on 
purely geographical grounds. An Emo¬ 
tional Fish (surely a name the frve- 
year-old band are beginning to regret) 
do share a certain sound with the Irish 
giants. David Frew's echo-laden guitar 
owes much to The Edge and singer 
Gourd Whelan, accent aside, tends 
towards Bono's widely emulated vocal 


FILLING tiie hall for Schoenberg is no 
mean feat. It was managed hoe by 
Jessye Norman, who joined Pierre 
Boulez in the first of a pair of concerts 
to perform Ervmrtung with the London 
Symphony Orchestra. The halfhour 
“monodrama ,, . as the composer called 
it. taxed even this soprano's generous 
resources in its freely atonal and often 
vocally angular writing, which she 
wisely tackled as if it were a matter of 
Wagner or Richard Strauss pushed 
just over the ed$e. 

The problem is that so powerful and 
visible a personality as hers does not 
easily submerge it»lf into die work's 
interior world of a woman living and 
verbalising her own nightmare. Keep¬ 
ing a tryst with a lover in the depths of 
a dark wood, she finds only his bloodr 


technique, particu- An Emol 

larlym his breathy . 

deployment of dy- UnaerwOI 

namic extremes. - 1 —■— 

Performing over half the material 
from their recent and thoroughly 
accomplished second LP. Jump Pup¬ 
pets, the four-piece group struggled to 
match their live sound to Alan 
Moulders: lush and intricate album 
production. The latest single. “Ram", 
survived on tire strength of its infec¬ 
tious chorus, but more subtle tunes 
were stifled. 

,Sadly, as is often the case with low- 
ceQinged clubs, the songs' lyrics for the 
most part were unintelligible: An 
occasional pithy phrase rose above the 
poor acoustics: the key line from their 


An Emotional Fish 

Underworld* Camden 


mal Fish ' P° singleJpfe- 

. brate" •-*- that’s 

L* Camden the trouble with; 

- ; --—"' reality, It is ta&ai 

for too seriously*;— was especially 
effective... But most words remained 
submerged in the soupy sound miX4 : 

As a front man, Whelan 1 lacked 
certain finesse, relying too often on an' 
imconyincmg and - clumsily: self-; 
conscious weirdness. Between; hoarse 
vocals he moved in foe maim er of an 
over-excited uncle ata family wedding; 
and even attempted an -fll-advised. 
approximation of Jim Morrisons risi¬ 
ble Apache rain dance. Moreover* an' 
excessive use of expletives in hissongs 
and patter became tiresome and 
brought to mind the. wise mother’s 


odirf. “irs hot big and it's not dever". 

Indeetl much of Whelan's act suf- 
. fared from an arrogance and laziness 
"that only highly successful performers 
can afford. Curiously, when an audi- 
enoe member was offered the micro- 
phene and leapt on to the stage to claim 
-his jSKseconds^-,of cektority, he per¬ 
forated ,'wifri- more conviction that 
Whelan had. all evening. 

; - Nonethriess, Tf. God ; Was A Girl* 
wasanuntojxitedhi^ilight boasting 
lumbering,^massive' riff and an 
ingenious chorus. Unfortunately, , due 
OTceagamfothemuffkd'mjxexacdy 
what yrotM happen if God was a girl 
; remained a mystery. :: i 

”' V v toRIANiEEVOY 


Too forceful a figure 


soaked body, ISO I 

which she herself _ , . 

may have killed, BarblC 

and this perfor- — ; - 

mance left us in legitimate doubt as to 
whether terror and despair could be a 
projection of the woman's own guilt 
The soprano picked her way careful¬ 
ly at times from one phrase to foe next, 
but summoned a formidable breadth 
erf tone and feding to generate dramat¬ 
ic conviction. The orchestral scoring. 


LSO/Boulez 
B arbican Hall 


loulez' . ■ •' 

_ half-hghte and m- 

llxlall ; • : tricately. balanced 

--—— interior ensembles. 

requires no less sqisitive ; handlmg. 
Here it had a conductor able to taring 
out the delicacy crf.innunlerabte pas¬ 
sages- as well as the broad sweep: erf 
hugeeawtional-dimaxes, j . 

Earlier in the programme Boulez 
worked a similar alchemy an Debus¬ 
sy's Jeux, re minding ;ns within;a. few. 


f-^Bd^bBEg tint**- for all its r^arfatiem .as 
I p . i. possibty Drijussy^ greatest orchestral ■ 
t?. woik —itwas compo^dexpressly for . 

dancmg- Asecurd^ maintamed rtiyth- , 
j >. mtt ' imitetus unlbdted many erf the : 
wV -/ prrfrfons. inherent, in the constantly 
• shiftirigfoa^ of muacal.interest,.and 
the la^red texhires md teasing r^ieth 
fEdtering . ticBis were;characterised"with;spirit 
its and in- Boufez eqdkised; tins .between two- 
balanced wpriumudifevoiuiedly^^ 
ensemifcs, sky>j of: Wind Instru- 

: handlmg. . meats brou^n tije LSG’S players into a - 
fe to taring . dose-knit ensemble .distinguished by . 
Table pas- h'^htiy artiailafed rirythmand concern 
L sweep: of - ftilyncal plrrasing. ^id WeberoVSix -. 

. Eieces. C^) 6, bec^ie aravishingplay 
be Boulez -irfins Uuinent a l rgdour.-- 


Noel. Goodwin 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


LEFEVRE GALLERY 

X.flBifonStWI. D71493 2107, 
EDWARD BURRA - Drawlligt of 
aoiaacrsamrairA. 

10 June-16 July. Mooffl 10& . 


SPB4K. Kng Sreel, St James'A 
swi. 29 ikew unfl 23 JMf. 200i 
CENTURY BRITISH PANTWGS & 
Rottsiy by V*Bwn Pkenpta. Mon- 
Fi&530 «tB 7JO way Tuesday. 


COU8SJM incCC 0718363161 
CC 24 hrs / 7 days: ^Jo t*g leo) 
071497 9977/344 4444, 


Eves 730, Sal matt 200" 

THE KM) V BALLOT 

Gala Openkig Toraomef 
in 8ie presence of 





CUFEtoN WEST END Shattes-Aw 
Wl 071439 480B TW STORY OF 
QIU JU (12) Png at 20a 4 KL S20 

s a 40 _ 


CURZON MAYHAn CUoon SL On 
465 B86S SOFE (PG| Rog* at 200, 
500 S 800 Laai WMK 
Ftam Fri FEWCWO MASTBI 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 071 240 
10E&19I1 Smiiyrt)836 
6603. S 0C udwta (Ml on Bk tty. 
THE ROYAL OPERA 
Toni BOD Aflfla. Tenor 800 
Tba Coning UHaJtan. 



ADELPM 

SUfSET BOULEVARD 


NEW 0P9MG MGHT12 JULY 
Z4HR CHEDTr CATO B00KMG3 
OUL 071344 OES M> Mg 
foe) GROUP B0GKHG 071413 
3302 Mt*g fee) 

Tcfcel hofoBS tarcancalad 
perfumnneas txttrecn 21 -26 June 
or lor partx n ance s between 1 -12 
JJy phas e cal C7134 4 Q3C 
for rtomobon 

Mon-Sal 8JD0 MM llui4MML 


ALBERT BQ£C0713671115/ 
071344 4444 Gran 900 B123 
PETER PATRICIA 

BOWLES HODGE 

1ERENCE RATTIGjfpHi 

ffiPARATE TABLES 

Dr bt PETER HALL - 


AL0WYCH SQ/CC 071 836 6404 CC 
497 ^7(24hr/MtiteQfea) 

MAGGIE SMITH 
ALEX RCHARD 
ffldHGS E. GRANT 
SUSANNAH CLAIRE 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING EARNEST 

by OSCAR WILDE 
OftyMCHOLASHTTNER 
MonSot 730 tM WaJ+Sot 230 


ALDWYCH 071835 6404/4879977 
Hfe RsyN KAenal Theatre's IUb 
AHWfWnrtng Praduoon 


APOLLO 071494 50ny 
m 34* 44" (no ka) 


H 

pemEiSiii 


COMB7V071067 1045 cc 0711111/ 
0713444444/4979977 
pfln/nobfcglae) 

TBE INVISIBLE MAN 

"THE BEST FUN TO BE HAD H 
THE WEST BCD. MM 
Ere* 73J IMb Wed 8 Sal 3 


CWTEWON 071833 4488/ec 071 
344 4444 friot*g fee) Ar CorvSioned 
“SBCMmOHAL” F. Tmm 

ELEGIES_ 


DOMMONCCHOTUCOn . 
413 Mil P4fo) Info 580 8845/9682 
Grps 413 3321)636 0875 




SusenHTs 

TOE WOMAN IN BLACK 

Adapted by Stouten tfefeikalt 
"AREAL THRU. 





p£SmdSSSr^t 
JOSEPH & THE AMAZING 
TECHNICOLOR 


fjMKj 

i c-i'.V 









GARRICK BQ/CC 484 5085/67 
9977 (ho m ©T 344 4444 
Group* 330 8123 
Thepu fa wfcflcoiBwyw 
at 8m seaBon" S. Exp. 




GLOBE BO/CCIto 4948X7/071 
3M 4444/497 9977 Grp*8306123 


PRESENT LAUGHER 

■ I mi CAPTIVATED 
■nj QA22LB} by In dnra 
m Szz_ A THMFtr D MM 
tt»M 7/gMMtTlmrA 9d 3 







cc(Bkgtoa)2Vir7(feys07t 494 
5001/3M 4444/240 7200019 
9901 Gqa 831 062^464 5«4 

MISS SAIGON 

-THE CLASSIC LOWE STORY 


GEOFFREY C. EVHNGIa 

‘ AU 

ThaBaolUitaimilM 





BOOKMGS/PBSONAL 
CALLERS 
(fft 




DUCHESS OC 0714S4 5020663(4 
444* (no t*sfeaV836 3426 <t*g fee) 
Grax»rowi33321 

Eres Spm, WBd nxtt 3pm, 

SMSpma&ao 
NOW M ITS 3RD YEAR 
"A SAUCY COM EDY " ESM 

DONT DRESS 
FOR DINNER 



steifea 

m 


Ere>730Mran»aa(22Q 
U fo co n re ra no4»arittaa 
urHtreMrewl 
LASTED NO. OF SEATS AY#L 
ONLY FROM BCK0FHCE 




A 











InT! 








Mfl lcandytaby 


Book by 


nAtroRUPBFTodwten 


APOLLO VKmMA SScc630ffi62 
Gnauo* B2B 6188 CC 241* 071344 
4444/457 9S77 

.0713799901 Grou»3306123 
"Anifew LLayd WabbaYa 
HnrpRRftKflonof 

STARUGHT EXPRESS 

■A REBORN THEATRICAL 

DeJGHTDMyMai 

WhfiefcnudJr nn S45 (My 
Tub 6 3011560 
Tefcatehm 8900-0800 


DUKE CNF vonrson 8X5t2Za 
636 963? nas/m Ucg ft*071437 
S977/3444444 Grj* 0719306123 
Seres hni £350 

ARTHUR MILLSES 

"Bat Star far a dacadsTcS 

THE LAST YANKEE 

* I URGE A BG& YOU TO SEE IT 
A MAJOR EVENT, SOPEW ST 
Em 746 Mels Thu 300.3M 


CALL 071-481 1920 
To place your entertainment 
advert in THE TIMES 


LTRI&SMb AM & dec 071 
494 5045 ccBM 3M4444MWta» 
24rt/7d»is{t*gfoej. 

CS497 9877 Gipa On BS) 6123 

H» JB t mw wr fli apa J un p bi 

FIVE GUYS 






MEW LONDON Dray Lara BOQ7T 
4060072 CCC71404407a 
3444444. GtaupaS3DBT23 
Ite faic T oaw n ccc B fanfo. 
HGNaEWUDTDHEBBBt 

/rSHWTMHWUDW, 


CATS 

Erea7.«UiMTge&Sat3a) ' 


‘ ;:-ii *j# ' 


im wu Ajontnut 6 m 

MOm^RUEASE BE PROMPT. 

&nq>mre&45 




err? of Aims 

TT£ HOLLYWOOD I4J3CAL 
MaoSal730 HMi «M & SB1230 
SOME TICKETS STU. 


T0pu crymar 

PsnTfTTAfNMENT Bdw vrt W 

tHE TIMES » 

r TRADC 071^81 1930 
FAX (m 9313 



MUSCAL COMB7Y, 

CRAZYFOR YOT •. 

■ PtiTSTNE BMOHT UOHTS 
BACK 


ANTONY AW CLB0PA11IA 
Ifon, ToeC, Wad»7J5, 

Thus 280 & 7.15 

WEPIT :TOE CHMGBM Mon. 
Tubs; Wadi 7.ft-Tho»2te&7.T5 
SnWTPOW-UPOMA1R3N.(OT9 

.29K23cb Mdd 4SMI Smapn]. 

HOYN. 5H4KESFEARE 
THEATRE 
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dive Fisher 6ii the diary of a sad clown who struggled to resist 
the temptations of suidde, oscillating between joy and despair 
while entertammg a nation and inspiring the likes of Joe Orton 


G 'Onventionalty.thetfiajyis 
the companion of the 
lonely and the inhibited. 
But, as with every other 
form of sdf-expressim,thertrnust 
; be as many reasons for keepinga. 
private joumaT ay there are practi- 
0 doners. Kennedi Wjfliams, who 
maintained a written confessional 
for over 40 yens, had his own 
theory: the diarist was a classicist 
. determined to impose a narrative 
lorder on his ap p armtf y random. 

; ensterax, and die result is the dark 
: reflection of a troubled . sdf- 
. disciplinarian. 

■ Whatever the ordered nature of 
: his mind, however, Williams could 
find no purpose in the stable world 
of drawing-room comedy. His com- 
ic attributes — the engulfing nos¬ 
trils, the suggestive voice, so 
imitative yet so unmistakable- — 
implored the attentions of die 
caricaturist and revealed a bom 
exponent of innuendo and panto¬ 
mime chaos. Joe Orton -based 
Loot’s Inspector Truscott on him: 
and Williams found fame- and 
prosperity in Round the Home and 
the Cany On cyde by camply 
taunting die proprieties of his time. 
Yet if his public was accustomed to 
the sight of him undergoing hu¬ 
miliation. the diaries reveal a man 
who found housework therapeutic 
After devoting his day to comedy, 
Williams became the evening's 
tortured and introspective hermit 
When the journal begins in 1942. 
its adolescent author betrays an 
uneducated but precociously inde- • 
pendent disposition and blandly 
rejects Citizen Kane as “bolshy 
rot". Fbr the rest of his life, 
following his idols Nofl Coward 
and Samuel Johnson, w illiams 
was proudly opinionated, indpient- 
Iy dogmatic The narrative is 
resumed in 1947 when he was part 
of Combined Services Entertain¬ 
ments in the Far East Here he met 
lifelong friend Stanley Baxter who 
advised him, six months later, to 
consult a psychiatrist Williams 
already knew he was a “suiridalisr 
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and could not“beIieve" ineristetioe. 

Forty years later, despite a defeo 
ticm from socialism to the Tories, an 
education in Eliot Fau rt ami 
Schopenhauer, the staunch friend¬ 
ship. of Gordon Jackson, and a 
passing fancy to Ken Livingstone, 
little had changed. As Russell 
Davies points out after reading 
these chapters of despair, it is hard 
to accept the open verdict recorded 
at Williams’s death, 

Davies is a sympathetic editor 
and his dry footnotes redeem 
numerous mundane entries. In¬ 
deed, sympathy has overwhelmed 
h im : These diaries are far fob long:' 
they entail much that is repetitious 
or banal and carry the unspoken 
but unbalancing suggestion tha t 


THE KENNETH 
WILLIAMS DIARIES 
Edited by Rnssdl Davies 

HarperCoUins, £20 


Kenneth Williams was a figure of 
major significance, rather than a 
b rilliant and idiosyncratic rermr. 
peribrmer. And for ail their length, 
they contain relatively Ktrie of 
importance about the showbus- 
iness world Williams knew: . 

Tdread the effusive anecdotage of 
theatrical memoirs others may be 
disappointed by Williams's unin¬ 
formative reports of Ms profession¬ 
al life. There are endless entries 
about abortive rehearsals, acrimo¬ 
nious Equity con fe rences and die 
tantrums of leading ladies. While 
we learn that Olivier thought 
Williams had sex. appeal, there 
«ems little of substance relating to 
his work with Tony Hancock or 
Orson Welles, and little about why. 
despite his misogyny, he preferred 
Barbara Windsor and Hattie 
Jacques to Sidney James and 
Charles Hawtrey. 

The reason for these amissions is 
that while Williams was a public 
figure, he lived his life as a sofitaiy. 


and ultimately his drama was 
played out not in front of audiences 
and cameras, but before the en- 
- (reaching walls of various bachelor 
flats. Despite the p ro ximi ty of ltis 
. adored mother. "Louie”, a bulwark 
until senility made her a burden. 

Will jams sppms to have had no 
receptacle for his feelings beyond 
the diary's blank and uncomplain¬ 
ing page. Various themes are 
saBent precarious health; tortured 
homosexual excursions; the oscfila- 
tions between vivid happiness and 
resurgent despair which are foe 

^Ifc^scribes iris numerousTH- 
nesses in relentless detail but when 
it cranes to sex. he is reticent, 
reseating to rhyming slang or 
furtive aside to convey his infre¬ 
quent and fumbling surrenders in 
London and Morocco. If loneliness 
was an agony, so was recognition 
in the streets, but when yet another 
night see s him finding so la c e in 
masturbation and Mogadon, h 
seems a callous irrelevance to 
consider his lack of privacy self- 
inflicted. 

' W illiams mig ht have admitted tn 
a self-flagellant nature: he notes 
repeatedly that happiness engen¬ 
ders apprehension, and success 
self-loathing. ~The abiding impres¬ 
sion erf his Diaries, beyond the 
misanthropy which contends with 
generosity, the heroism of sdf- 
mvention. and the intermittent 
passages of acuity and hilarious 
invective, is of a romantic nature 
doomed to permanent disappoint¬ 
ment Holidays, films, friends hi ps 
are begun with great expectations 
and p™ in i wiiy r reo mrinafico. ■ 

Perhaps suchdisappointmentis the 
function 7 of a happy childhood 
combined with a particular emo¬ 
tional formation- nothing - COuld 
ever be ay good again, everything 

ara?foe ba r bit urate s fehoarded. 
proved inconstant or illusory. 

Cine Fisher is the author of Nofl 

Coward (Weidenfeld &NicoIson). Kenneth Wilfianw: his diaries cast considerable doubt upon die open verdict recorded at his death 
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Beastly beatitudes of a histrionic genius 
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John Doctor at Covent Garden in the 1960s: abusive but brilliant 


posthumous autobiography 
is a curious : notion. It 
.sounds, at worst macabre, 
atbesttikeaskdgfatcrfhand.Unkss 
the late John Dexter, director of 
theatre and opera around the 
world, has beat patting pen to 
paper in the hereafter, someone 
else has at least bran acting as his 
medium. The introduction reveals 
this someone to be Riggs O'Hara, 
Dexter'S long-standing companion. 

When Dexter died tragically in a 
heart by-pass operation m 1989. he 
had been thinking of putting to¬ 
gether an account of his career. It 
sparmed the whole period from his 
brilliant productions of Wesker at 
foe Royal Court in foe 1950s to M. 
Butterfly, starring Anthony Hop¬ 
kins in 1989, and embraced the 
Olivier Othello and foe original 
staging of Peter Shaffer's Equus. 

Though the opening chapter 
contains the seeds of an autobiogra¬ 
phy, Dexters project never bore 
fruit The book is really O'Hara’s 
compilation of Dexter’s diary and 
notebook entries and copious let¬ 
ters. These are often delightful in 
their own right, but there axe 
.shortcomings in foe editing. 
O’Hara'S introduction never ex¬ 
plains foe exact nature of foe source 
materials, and foe extracts are only 
inconsistently beaded “Diary" or 
“Notebook". There is no acknow¬ 
ledgement that excisions and reor¬ 
dering have occurred. 

The results can be mystifying 
and, indeed, misleading. That 
opening chapter, for example, looks 
for all die world like an autobio¬ 
graphical essay in a first draft. No 
mention is made of the fact that 
O'Hara has actually p i eced it 
together from a selection af pads in 
which Dexter scribbled over sev¬ 
eral years. 

Seme fairly dry material is 
mrttirif-rf: lists of telephone rails 


Kate Bassett 

THE HONOURABLE . 
BEAST ■ 

A Posthumous 
Autobiography 
By John Dexter 
Nick Hem Books. £25 • 


made and letters to be written 
during Dexters years at Oliviers 
National Theatre, at foe New York 
Metropolitan Opera House, and 
back at the National under Peter 
HalL Such extracts take 77ie Hon¬ 
ourable Beast beyond a bed-time 
read and into the obscure realms of 
foe theatrical reference book. Yet 
O'Hara's impreriskms would not 
satisfy anyone with an : serious 
interest in Dexter. 

There is a helpful chronology of 
productions at foe back, but a few 
simple inserts en route would have 
made the narrative thread of his life 
easier to follow. The absence of 
explanatory footnotes alsomakes it 
a very in-house affair. The reader is 
left reaching for a Who's Who and 
wondering what Dexter’s cryptic 
references to back-stabbings and 
blow-outs at the National foe Met 
and the Royal Court are about 
What could possibly have occurred 
to make Dexter say “sucks boo” to 
Max Stafford-dark? And what is 
one to glean from tins: “Back 
trouble and Arnold [Wesker] trou¬ 
ble, which only Teally ended with 
The Merchant and that night at die 
flat in New York"? Such private 
notes float between the tantalising 
and the frustratingly obscure. 

In spite of technical hitches, this 
is an engrossing, entertaining book 
that constructs a portrait of an 
artistically progressive individual 
devoted to his work and overflow¬ 
ing with ideas. Dexter is endlessly 


funny and usually furious. He also 
composes wonderful letters to ev¬ 
eryone from Joan Plowright to 
David Hockney, from Tom 
Stoppard to Kenneth Tynan, inject¬ 
ing each word with affectionate 
warmth or downright rudeness. 

One cannot but admire his 
courage and enjoy a slight frisson 
an discovering the sophisticated 
stinkers he sent to Laurence Olivi¬ 
er. He did not mince his four-letter 
words when it came to Nureyev or 
Hopkins, either. His abusiveness 
can be a little too outrageous and is 
certainly not politically correct: but 
it is hugely amusing, comes like a 
Hast of fresh air, and is usually 
counterbalanced by loving praise 
later. 

Dexters style is infused with 
integrity and passion. He was. 
according to his own account at 
least, repeatedly let down by his 
associates. There was, for instance, 
the double betrayal by the two 
Peters: Hall who (he claims) prom¬ 
ised him an associate directorship 
and then gave it to someone else, 
and Shaffer, who did the same with 
his play Amadeus. At such times. 
Dexter is the master of moral 
indignation, his notes and letters 
an impressive blend of stalwart 
resilience, angry rebuke and ma¬ 
ture level-headedness. 

I n real life Dexter was not quite 
so decent He was a terrifying 
bully who could turn a room 
dark. He was known to chase 
actors round tables, indulging in 
spot of less than subtle sexual 
harrassment and offered parts to 
actresses on condition that he could 
sleep with their partners. You 
would never divine that from this 
book. Understandably, being 
edited by someone so dree to home, 
it emphasizes the honourable and 
skirts around the beast 


One longs to see more of the 
replies Dexter got by return of post 
which no doubt gave as good as 
they got Never one for politeness 
himself, he would surely, even 
posthumously, relish a tribute with 
a splash more irreverence and 
dramatic conflict 
Not surprisingly, O'Hara decid¬ 
ed to exclude almost all the private 
letters addressed to himself. Judg¬ 
ing by the endearing strength of 
feeling evident even in' Dexter’s 
official correspondence, we are 
thereby probably missing a good 
deal. In any case, his death was our 
loss. The joy of his writing is that it 
seems to bnng him back to life 


PAPERBACKS 


OUR TREACHEROUS 
HEARTS: 

Why Women Let Men 
Get Their Way 

By Rosalind Coward 
Faber. £6.99 

THIS is one in a spate of 
recent books — others are 
Susan Faludi's Backlash and 
Naomi Wolfs The Beauty 
Myth — on where feminism 
went wrong. 

Rosalind Coward takes for 
her theme the way women 
“collude” with men to keep the 
prevailing status quo intact. 
Why. when women are just 
beginning to get somewhere 
in the workplace, do they 
throw it all away and settle for 
bringing up the baby, or put 
themselves through impossi¬ 
ble hoops to combine career 
and family? 

With a predictably ag¬ 
grieved tone, Rosalind Cow¬ 
ard is given to a priori reason¬ 
ing: but she uses her 
interviews with a mainly mid¬ 
dle-class group of women to 
good effect. 

THE ROAD AHEAD 

By Christabel Bidcnberg 

Corgi. £ 5.99 

SEQUEL to the bestselling 
77ie Post is Myself, this engag¬ 
ing piece of autobiography 
brings Christabel Bielenberg 
and her three young sons 
home from war-tom Ger¬ 
many to England, and the 
bitter winter of 1946. 

Frustrated by unaccus¬ 
tomed inaction, missing her 
“enemy alien" husband, she is 
briefly the Observer’s corres¬ 
pondent in Frankfurt, but 
comes back with Peter for 
good, leaving Germany to the 
Allies while they rebuild their 
own lives. 

Here is a portrait of an 
enduring marriage, which 
might have foundered in read¬ 
justment but which took root 
on a remote farm in Ireland. 

Amidst featherless hens and 
harebrained aunts, the tone is 
more Herriot than Heimat. no 
matter whether lambing or 
the Troubles are under discus¬ 
sion. but for all that an 
indomitable spirit emerges, 
full of humour and courage. 

WILD SWANS: 

Three Daughters of China 
By Jung Chang 
Flamingo, £6.99 
THIS is the extraordinarily 
vivid personal account of life 
in sealed-off China through 
eighty years of savage political 
and social upheaval this cen¬ 
tury. from the time of foe war¬ 
lords through the monstrous 
regime of Chairman Mao. 

Granddaughter of a rebel¬ 
lious concubine, scholarly 
daughter of idealistic Commu¬ 
nist officials. Jung Chang 
bravely illuminates every cor¬ 
ner of an enormous canvas: 
customs, landscape, family 
life and friendships, foe ma¬ 
chinery of power, commit¬ 
ment, indoctrination, disillus¬ 
ionment and almost un¬ 
imaginable suffering. This is a 
captivating record, through 
three generations, of survival 
in “a moral wasteland". 

CONTRIBUTORS: 

Lois Rathbone. Sue Gee, 
Alison Bums 


A WEEKEND AT THE OPERA 
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A h execution is at the centre of 
(Mo'S Hanging by Peter 
Benson (Hodder and 
Stoughton, £14.99}: not. however, 
that of a person, but of the 
masterpiece in needlework known 
to us as foe Bayeux Tapestry, 
commissioned by Bishop Odo. half- 
brother to William the Conqueror. 

Who was foe designer of this 
extraordinary work of art? And 
who did the needlework? Answer* 
to these questions are offered in this 
engaging novel. Turold. the Nor¬ 
man, is foe designer. a large man in 
every way, generous, talented, fiery 
tempered and devoted to his art 
The story is told by Robert his 
young apprentice, who is mute, for 
reasons we never discover, but 
there is the possibility of a tenible 
event in his childhood. He is highly 
intelligent, very observant and also 
attractive to the opposite sex. 

Designed originally to cranmem- 
orate William I“s reign the king 
himself, a powerful figure with 
;natural dignity, takes a hand in the 
design. Odo. father of dozens of 
bastards, is a warrior priest and an 


Weaving a rich tapestry 
of the Conqueror’s England 


unpleasant character. Opposing 
him, as Turold does, takes foe 
arrogance of foe artist with belief in 
his vision. There is a terrible 
Quarrel between patron and artist 
when it is decided that text should 
be added to the drawings- 
Interwoven with thedark side of 
the making of foe tapestry is the 
relationship between Turold and 
Ermenburga (foe abbess Justed 
after by the bishop); foe fete of 
Kainald the priest, who ^called to 
be a hermit and a happy future for 
Robert and foe pigeonshe keeps 
and loves. The research scans 
impeccable, with one exceptxm- 
Nother Turold nor Robert realise 
that you cannot thread a needle by 

licking foe wool- 
Having finished the admuaWe 
series on Richard Sharpe, Bernard 



Cornwell has begun another. 
Rebel (HarperColHns, £9.99) is 
based on a similar format In 1861 
Nathaniel Starfcruck is a Northern¬ 
er in the American South, joining 
Fauksners Legion., one of the 
private regiments hastily raised at 
tiie start of foe Gvfl War. 

Estranged freon his Boston fam¬ 
ily, cheated by the girl he loves. 
Nathaniel finds himself fighting 
the battle of Bull Run with a 
collection of people who have no 
idea of how to wage war. An 
exciting story, and a very promis¬ 
ing beginning for future delights. 

In Mary Queen of Scotland and 
foe Isles, fry Margaret George 


(Macmillan. £15.99), Mary is the 
guiltless heroine, suffering from 
fate, poor advice, and nothing is 
ever ha fault Here she writes foe 
Casket letters, is guiltless of the 
death of Darnley (a suicide and 
murder plot by Darnley, complicat¬ 
ed by two freelance murder gangs) 
and there is a quick scrub round 
foe plots against Elizabeth. 
BofowdL of all people, is foe hero. 
It is a splendid adventure story, 
stretching over more than 800 
pages, and immensely readable, 
with a tragic ending for Mary and 
one even more so for BothwelL 
The Horizon by Douglas 
Reeman (Hdnemann, £14.99) is the 
third book in the annals of foe 
Blackwood fantify. whose men join 
the Royal Marines. The Badge of 
Glory concerned slavery in Africa 


in the 1850s, the second The First to 
Land, was set in 1900 during the 
Boxer Rebellion. Here Jonathan 
Blackwood. last of his line, with his 
two brothers already killed, is 
unfortunate enough to be sent both 
to Gallipoli and to Flanders. Same 
of the book is drawn from the 
experience of the author's father, 
who also endured the two cam¬ 
paigns. Masterly storytelling by 
Roman of battles and war. with a 
tender love interest 
' william's Wife by Jean Plaidy 
(Robert Hale, £14.95). is a farewell 
to foe author of hundreds of 
historical novels, all very respect¬ 
able works. Mary, daughter of 
James J1 and wife to William of 
Orange, relates her story — rather 
a sad one. as wife to a cold and 
ambitious man. daughter to a kix 
forced into exile by her husi 
dying from smallpox. It hears a 
certain resemblance to The Haunt¬ 
ed Sisters (1973) the stray of Mary 
and Anne, both Queens of 
England- . ’ 

Philippa Toomey 


jRuxfon Opera Festival ... 

' JufyS) — Augn& 1 

JONATHAN Miller directs foe 
two operas at the heart of this 
year's Buxton Festival — and 
Theatre Club meridm can see 
: froth aspart of a special weekend 
break, 

'On-Friday evening (Inly 30) foie 
opera is Maria Stuarda fry 
Donizetti, a romanticised ver- 
skniof foe last days in the fifeof 
Mary Queen of Scots, written in 
1834. It comes to Buxton direct 
from L’Opera de Monte Carlo. 
After the opera, there? late-night 
supper cabaret; Saturdays mam 
•perfonnance is Cimarasa’s com¬ 
edy. .The Secret Marriage. On 
.Sunday there fc an afternoon 
preservation of Flesh And 
Bbod'^boat foe trials of family 
life.' .. 

Ah ar£380.per person which 
indudes-afl tickets, two nights* 
bed and breakfast at foe Port¬ 
land HoteL supper on Friday, 
dinner on Saturday andSunday 
hm riL More detafls .and book- 
mgsen *1298 71493 

jpONDON ' 

Rfryal Opera Horse ' ■- 

The Cunmhg Little Vixen . 

Jufy10- :: 

Save up to £76 on two tickets for .. 
Jai^U^dd^faift2jQpera,cxsh 
duoted by Bernard Hailink-Bfll 
p Bryden directs with designs by 
-.-.Wflliam Dudley. -Tickets are £49 
.'nr £39 (normal prices £37, £70). ■. 
Telephone 071-2401911. 

>Ufreiy Theatre \. 

^Separate Tobies 
byTerenceRattigan ".'T ■.. 
i.jufyi.*■>■ 

■! Hrst-flight tickets for £32 (nor- 
J maDy ‘£20) tn see taer Bowles, 
Patnria Hodge^ and .Rosemary V 
learff m Peter Han* produc¬ 
tion- Telephone 071-413-1412.. 

Wyndham’s Theatre 

\ Juno and the Paycock . 

I-; by Sean O’Casey - 
July 13-17 . V • vT.;- : 

.THE TttcortHjieaking ptbduc- 
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THEATRE 


. tion fry the pate Theatre, Dub- 
. fin. returns to the West End. 
Dub members can save E5 on 
top-price tickets (normally £20 
Tues-Thur, £22 Eri-Sat). Book 
on-071-413141Z 

.Free Parking at the ■ 

Park Lane Hoed 

TTJE Park lane Hotel in Piaat- 
: dilly. is offering free parking 

- between 6pni and llpm^to The¬ 
atre Chib members when they 

, book a pre-theatre dinner in the 
.popular Brasserie on the Park 

- during July and August The 
three-course dinner costs just 

’ £1495 and- is available from 
6.00pm. to 7.30pm. To book 
.. telephone071-753 6010 and quote 
.; reference BR500. Should you 
wish, to stay overnight the hotel 
is also offering a special rate for 
efub members.. 

TO book fir any of this week's spe¬ 
cie otfa* telephone ite Theatre 

Qub co 071-4131412. open 24 hours a 
day; or caUibe listed thealre during 
normal box office boars. You can 

- also use the ChibS booking line for 
Other West End productions, a ser¬ 
vice charge may be levied for some, 
stows.- • 

TO join the TlMafre Oub rither send 
a cheque for £1250, made payable to 
The Theatre Qub. together with 
t your name, address and telephone 
numbenoHieTheaireClub.PO 
Bcx-m lraulon El 9DW or tele¬ 
phone thedub booking number on 

071-401412. using your raedit card. 
Par general inquiries please tele¬ 
phone 07U387 9673. 

’ FbRrqM&daiEiniunriadanandub 

'evens telephone the Theatre Club's 
news information service on 0891 
'SS5590. Calls cost 36p per minute 
'{cheap rate) and 48p. 
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of next year 


By Janet Bush, economics correspondent 


THE economic recovery re¬ 
mains fragile and unemploy¬ 
ment is likely to rise to 3 
million in the next few months 
and stay there throughout 
i next year, according to the 
London Business School’s lat¬ 
est economic outlook. 

Despite stranger than ex¬ 
pected growth in the earty part 
of this year, the LBS has not 
raised its forecast for growth 
in the year as a whole, which 
stays at 15 per cent. However, 
it is more pessimistic about 
prospects far 1994, when it 
predicts growth of only 2.75 
per cent due to the drag on die ■ 
manufacturing and exporting 
sector as the recession in 
?' Europe intensifies. 

The report says that there is 
' already evidence exports are 
being held bade by die Euro¬ 
pean slowdown and predicts-a 
fr current account deficit this 
v year and the next three of near 
to £20 billion. The current 
' boost to economic activity 
from consumption, which has 
been relatively buoyant, will 
weaken mat year as the high¬ 
er taxes announced in the 
Budget hold back the growth 
of real disposable incomes. 

The LBS believes unemploy¬ 
ment has not yet breached 3 
million because of “pressure 
on die unemployed not to 
. claim benefit and die unwind¬ 
ing of the acceleration in job 
losses that occurred last au¬ 
tumn when it appeared that 
\ the recession was continuing” 
but that unemployment will 
start rising again in the second 
half of the year. 

The government's big prob¬ 
lem is the die twin deficits — 
public sector and current ac¬ 
count David Currie, one of 
the Seven Wise Men of the 
Treasury’s forecasting panel, 
and Geoffrey Dicks of the Lon- 
' don Business School say the 
Chancellor should putin place 
further measures to cut die 
public sector deficit of die 
same size as those already an¬ 
nounced in theMarch Budget' 
which totalled £10 billion. - 
like other members of the 
forecasting panel, which 


meets today to finalise its 
latest rq»rt to the Chancellor. 
Mr Currie believes the econ¬ 
omy needs rebalancing to cut 
consumption (which has ac¬ 
counted for an ever higher 
proportion of gross domestic 
product in recent years) and so 
release more money for invest¬ 
ment and net exports. ' 

Some (Hi the panel say tight¬ 
er fiscal policy should be ac¬ 
companied by lower interest 
rates, but the LBS does not ad¬ 
vocate this unless the economy 
shows dear signs of faltering. 
It is totally against lower rates 
at this stage of die recovery. 
Inflation, it adds, will remain 
within its 1-4 per cent target 
range tiiis year and next but it 
is now at the bottom. 

Real growth in commercial 
property will not be seen until 
mid-1994 despite recent signs 
of increased investment in the 
UK property market The 
report forecasts a slight rise in 
capital values in the fourth 
quarter of this year but nega¬ 
tive investment returns contin¬ 
uing. Real gr o w t h is not 
expecteduntil die second and 
third quarters of next year. 

□ The number of people in 
work is set to rise by more 
than 200.000 from September 
to die end of next year, David 
Kem,. National Westminster 
Bank's chief eco nomis t, says 
in the July issue of its Econ¬ 
omic and Financial Outlook, 



Orders underline GEC strength 


Currie: “rebalancing” 


GEC, the cash-rich defence 
electronics to power engi¬ 
neering giant headed by 
Lord Wemstock, should re¬ 
port.a small, but solid, ad¬ 
vance in full year profits an 
Wednesday, buoyed by a 
huge order bode. 

The cash mountain az 
GEC is expected to exceed £2 
billion, while the group’s 
order book is thought to have 
grown to a massive £12-£13 
bOhon. with some estimates 
as high as £14 billion. Last 
year, it was £10.6 billion. 

Mike Styles, at Credit Ly¬ 
onnais Lamg, has pencilled 
in final pre-tax profits of £850 
million (£829 million). Mar- 
kef forecasts range from £840 
mtiTfan to £870 million, nj. 
expects earnings to climb to 
195p (18-6p) a share with a 
..total dividend of I0.2p (9.6p). 

The bulk of GEC5 earn¬ 
ings come from the defence 
industry winch, is one of the 
least geared to the general 
economic situation. Marconi 
accounts for about onethird 
of group profits. 

Analysts will be looking 
for news on fresh defence 
orders from die Middle East 
and Par East as well as heavy 
demand for power equip¬ 
ment from the GEC-AIsthom 
NV joint venture with Alcatel 
Alslhcm of France. 

GEC makes avionics sys¬ 
tems equipment for die Tor¬ 
nado fighter bomber, 62 of 
which have already been 
ordered under die mulfi- 
bflHan-pound Anglo-Saudi 
Arabian A1 Yamamah ofl for 
aims programme-The next 
phase of the order is expected 
to include 48 Tornados as 
well as some 60 Hawk 
trainer/fighter aircraft 

TODAY 

- An aggressive acq uisiti on 
drive by Airtours seems to be 
paying off, but interim results 
will be overshadowed by last 
week’s news of an OFT enqui¬ 
ry into the UK travel industry 
to see if four operators are 
using links with travel agents 
to limit customer choice. 

The group's seasonal busi¬ 
ness means it will turn in a 
first-half loss of between £7_5 
million and £9 million, exclud¬ 
ing exceptional after a failed 
bid for its Owners Abroad 
Group rival, against a £5.59 
million loss last tim& Faffyear' 
profit forecasts range from 
£44 million to £47 million. 
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Eastern promise: Lord Wemstock’s GEC is looking for new defence business 


I nto rtm a s Alrtoin. Caldwell 
bwsstments, Copymore, Renvng 
Income & Capital (Ql), Wfdney. 
Finals: Alba, Bo tfc olo y Group, 
Brent Water, CakBbread Robey & 
Co, Ca ledonia Inv estm ents, Ca- 
mefta. European Motor Holdings, 
Hewetson, Midland & Scottish 
Resources, Northern Electric, 
Novo Group. 

TOMORROW 

Seamcor Group, whose fi¬ 
nances continue to be domi¬ 
nated by its 40 per cent stake 
in CeUset, the mobile phone 
operation, is expected to report 
interim pre-tax profits of £27 
million (£26.6 million), accor¬ 
ding to UBS. The Security 
Services subsidiary is forecast 
to report interim profits of 
£19.1 million. (£18.6 milli on). 
Interims: AtAatt Associates, Dom¬ 
ino Printing, Heavftree Brewery, 
Secufcor Grpup a <Seeaifly Services. 
Finals: Anchor mil Find (D), British 
Bio-Technology, Debenham Tew- 
son, Feedback. Ferranti Inti, Hafma, 


Joseph Hoyle & Son, Lister & Co, 
Lowndes (Lambert) Group, MS 
In ternational Rarelfonteln Es¬ 
tates, Seeboard, WHfem Stndati, 
Walker & Staff Holdings, Western 
Areas Gold Mining. 

WEDNESDAY 

UBS expects a significant re¬ 
covery in the supply business 
and aggressive cost cutting to 
help final pre-tax profits at 
Eastern Elet ii k it y advance to 
£185 million (£143.1 million) 
with a divedend of 19.2p 
(16.7p). Forecasts range from 
£172 million to £190 million. 
Interims: Ctty Site Est, Greenwich 
Comm. Finals: Aberdeen Steak 
Houses, Cassidy Brothers, Dwyer, 
Eastern Bee, GEC. Hartstone 
Group, Jones 4 Shipman, Temple¬ 
ton Emerging Markets Inv, TR Hij^i 
Income Trust (2fD), WBsftaw. Eco¬ 
nomic statistics: Digest of statistics 
(June), economics trends (Jure). 

THURSDAY 


Ferranti inti, Hafma. Final pre-tax profits at South¬ 


ern Electricity are forecast to 
climb to between £185 million 
and £189 million (£1663 mil¬ 
lion). A dividend of 19.2p 
(16.66p) is predicted. 

Interims: Crest NVchotoon. Euro¬ 
camp, Partridge Fine Arts. Finals: 
BPB Industries, Compco Hold¬ 
ings, Gibbs Mew, Southern Seo- 
trlc, TR Technology, Umeco. 
Economic s tati stics. Cyclical kv 
dteatore for the UK economy (April 
- third estimate). 

FRIDAY 

NatWest Securities is looking 
for London Electricity to have 
boosted profits to about £154 
miTlinn. (£1423 million) . The 
dividend is expected to climb 
to 19p (163p). 

Finals: Asda Group, Chertwefl 
Group, Crane Europe, Fuller Smith 
& Turner, London Bectridty, 
Northamber. Ec onomic afaBaB o a: 
UK official reserves (June). 

Philip Pangalos 
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Amex is on the way 
back, Golub says 

By Patriciatehan, banking correspondent 


LEHMAN Brothers, the in¬ 
vestment management sub¬ 
sidiary of American Express, 
is about a year from being 
able to earn a stand-alone A 
credit rating, according to 
Harvey Golub, chief executive 
of the US travel and financial 
services group. 

At the completion of the sale 
of its Shearson Lehman retail 
broking arm to Primerica for 
Si billion next month, the 
equity base of Lehman Broth¬ 
ers will stfll be $400 million lo 
$600 million short of that 
rating, Mr Golub said. 

After 12 months. Amex 
would have “lots of options" 
for Lehman Brothers, includ¬ 
ing sale to another party, sale 
through an initial public offer, 
and keeping it Mr Golub 
said. He remsed to comment 
on speculation that Amex is in 
talks with Deutshe Bank 
about Lehman Brothers, but 
said that a sale could be 
possible before 12 months is 
out and that the company had 
had "serious conversations". 

Mr Golub was opening 
Am ex’s new Frankfurt office 
in his first official visit to 
Europe since becoming chief 
executive at the end of Janu¬ 
ary. when he took over in an 
upheaval that saw James Rob¬ 


inson step down as chief exec¬ 
utive and as chairman. 

The task of Mr Golub and of 
Richard Furlaud, the new 
non-executive chairman, has 
been to restore confidence in 
the group. Mr Golub said 
yesterday that he believed they 
had achieved that. 

Mr Golub said Am ex's core 
travel-related services busi¬ 
ness was ahead of target in its 
aim to snip out $1 billion of its 
$9.6 billion 1991 cost base. 
This year, he said, there would 
be an $800 million reduction 
on an annualised basis, and 
the company had identified 
the total of $1,6 billion savings 
that it could make. 

Amex had improved its re¬ 
lationship with outlets accept¬ 
ing its cards. Mr Golub said. 
The most important thing 
Amex had done m this was to 
cut its charges to merchants. 
Annex's charges have been 
much higher than rivals', de¬ 
terring outlets from accepting 
its cards. Amex was also try¬ 
ing, Mr Golub said, to slow'a 
loss of cardholders, down 5 
per cent this year. 

Amex plans to buy mure 
travel agencies. It has just 
bought Nyman & Schultz, a 
Swedish business travel firm, 
to expand its European work. 


Nikko ready to move 
into Eastern Europe 


By Martin Flanagan 


NIKKO Securities, foe broker, 
says it is poised to strike some 
“interesting deals" in central 
Europe against the backcloth 
of the troubles at the Euro¬ 
pean Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

The Japanese-owned broker 
says talks on several projects 
are at a sensitive stage after 
the rapid transformation in 
the past nine months of the old 
communist command econo¬ 
mies to the western model. 

Tad Phillips. Nikko asso¬ 
ciate director and head of 
business development for cen¬ 
tral Europe, said: “We don't 
want to say too much at this 
stage but we are working on a 
few things which, if they come 
off. could be very interesting. 
Things have certainly been 
picking up since last autumn 
in terms of opportunities." 

It is understood Nikko be¬ 
lieves Poland has particular 
potential, despite its recent 


political upheavals. Although 
Nikko will not comment offi¬ 
cially. industry sources think 
the EBRD controversy, which 
culminated on Friday with the 
resignation of Jacques Attali. 
its flamboyant head, will not 
impede the broker’s attempts 
to penetrate the central Euro¬ 
pean financial arena. 

One source said: “The shake 
up at the bank could even help 
western financial expertise 
move into central and eastern 
Europe, because of the public 
perception, whatever the reali¬ 
ty. that tire EBRD is now on a 
more positive, ‘can-do’ basis.” 

Mr Phillips said: “The dif¬ 
ference now is that we are not 
just dealing with entrepren¬ 
eurial pipedreams, with indi¬ 
viduals wanting £5 million of 
western backing. Now you are 
getting established private 
companies, with a market 
presence, seeking western aid. 
It is much more promising." 



Pragmatist at No 11 knows that the 
factories of Britain decide his fate 


THE new Chancellor boasts 
that he is a politician rather 
than a technician. He is deter¬ 
mined to dissociate himself 
from the Treasury’s “motor¬ 
way madness" and to return to 
broader issues of “national in¬ 
terest”. This message was re¬ 
inforced in his interview with 
the Financial Times last week. 

What Kenneth Clarke said 
then was meetly to do with 
style, rather than substance. 
He was disarmingly frank, 
and obviously charmed the 
journalists — who appeared 
not to notice his inconsisten¬ 
cies. He implied that his pri¬ 
ority was facilitating wealth 
creation, but seemed to contra¬ 
dict that when he said that the 
public spending deficit was 
loo big and that, if GDP 
growth were insufficiently fast 
to tame it, he would raise tax. 

Was Ik saying that he 
would be prepared to sacrifice 
growth to get the books 
straight? If so, wealth creation 
is not his principal objective. 
Why, in any case, did he rule 


out public spending cuts? Did 
he approve of the increased 
share of resources allocated to 
the public sector in recent 
years? Was it to be supposed 
that die public sector’s use of 
funds would be more product¬ 
ive than the private sectors? 

These questions were not 
put but it is unlikely that they 
would have disconcerted him. 


ministers success depends 
primarily on his economy's 
underlying performance. 

In the 30 years to 1980, the 
disciplined approach of the 
German authorities seemed to 
provide an enviable combina¬ 
tion of brisk growth, low infla¬ 
tion. balanced public finances 
and external surpluses. How¬ 
ever, it was not so much the 


‘Kenneth Clarke represents a revulsion 
from new-fangled continental doctrine’ 


Mr Clarke disdains too much 
precision. He is proud to have 
no pre-set convictions, and 
intends to decide each issue as 
it arises. He acknowledges 
that he will give as. much 
weight to political imperatives 
as financial ones. It is a return 
to old-style British pragmat¬ 
ism — a revulsion fro m ne w- 
fangled continental doctrine. 

Mr Clarke is perceptive 
enough to know that a finance 


monetary zealots in the Bund¬ 
esbank as the efficiency of 
German.. production that 
achieved this. Now that the 
Germans are uncompetitive 
and work-shy. the same poli¬ 
cies are staking an economics 
inferno. The Bundesbank im¬ 
age has slipped a good deal 
In years to come, Schlesinger 
may become synonymous 
with financial ineptitude. 

What is important to Mr 
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' Answers from page 44 
BRAN DADE 

(d In fhlL bmndade de morue, a Provencal dish madefromsatt 

“thing which has been moved orshafeoa. ^a»daditatoSER 
cod fmets cooked with garlic, cream, olive oflL lemon juice and a 

teeny Suggestion of fennel." 

Winstogs. The colour 

Mack, and a large proportion of the 

yellow or yellowish brown, some very handsomely fignred 
pieces being occasionally found.” 

MwCSSLg to. or designating «■ 
htogoage spoken in the UtttrW ofthe 

in this language},** 

, KSKgSESSSSSgf^S^ 

world. He field that qi 

begnmine. and that thing s digggjyfd l0t0 81 —- 

SOLUTION TO WINNING CHESS MOVE ^ 


US dollar 
1.4817 (-0.0153) 
German marie 
2.5137 (-0.0005) 
Exchange index 
79.5 (-0.4) 

Bank of England official 


FT 30 share 

2264.9 (+12.4) 

FT-SE100 
2887.5 (+8.1) 

New York Dow Jones 

3490.89 (-3.88) 

Tokyo Nikkei Avge 
19659.57 (-144.97) 


Clarke's political future is how 
the UK economy progresses in 
the next few years. He may 
well be fortunate. Britain’s 
productive core has under¬ 
gone a leap in efficiency in foe 
past 10 years, and the advance 
shows no sign of slackening. 

The British manufacturing 
sector is probably the most 
competitive in Europe and the 
same goes for much of Brit¬ 
ain’s service sector. If we are to 
judge by..what we know to 
have been happening to prod¬ 
uctivity, and by what is report¬ 
ed to have been happening to 
demand for labour, GDP 
must have been growing by at 
least 3 per cent a year in the 
first half of l993. Such growth 
has no great implications if 
short-lived. If sustained, how¬ 
ever, it works wonders. It did 
so m the mid-eighties, and 
might again in the nineties. 

The gflt market will be well 
pleased with an autonomous 
contraction in the PSBR, espe¬ 
cially if the productivity surge 
that prompts it also keeps 
inflation low, but the story will 
not be wholly bullish. An 
acceleration in GDP will be 
associated with a rise in 
private borrowing; real inter¬ 
est rates will have to stay high 
to ration funds. 

Of much more relevance to 
the near-term outlook for gilts 
will be financial developments 
on the Continent The reces¬ 
sion there is so awful that very 
sizeable interest rate cuts will 
have to be made in the next 
few months. As they occur, 
sterling will rise. What will 
Mr Clarke do — leave our in¬ 
terest rates unchanged and let 
inflation be squeezed to zero, 
or cut them in a partial shad¬ 
owing of the ERM brigade? 

His remarks cm the subject 
are, typically, ambivalent. It 
does not matter though; gilts 
will rise in either event. If he 
does nothing, prices will be 
bid up on the bade of an 
appreciating currency; if he 
curs with enthusiasm (more 
likely, in our view), prices will 
be lifted by purchases finan¬ 
ced with cheap overdrafts. 

. Roger Nightingale 
Roger Nightingale 
QAssociates 
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Third World goes unheard 
while French farmers scream 


Janet Bush welcomes the 
return of The Link in the 
debate on how best to 
help the economies of 
both the developed and 
less developed nations 


T he seering poverty of the 
poorest Third World coun¬ 
tries, exacerbated by the fail¬ 
ure of the industrialised North 
to make the necessary decisions on 
debt relief, is insinuating itself bade 
onto the world economic agenda. The 
new-found interest owes less to a 
rediscovery of morality than an in¬ 
creasing awareness that global slump 
affects everyone. The plight of the less 
developed countries — and most of the 
poorest are in sub-Saharan Africa — 
seems a far cry from agonising in the 
highest echelons of German industry 
about eroding competitiveness, or in¬ 
ternecine battles in the European 
Community about the pros and cons of 
the social chapter. 

But there is a link, and one brought 
ro life by John Eatwell, of Cambridge 
University, who was Neil Kinnock's 
chief economic adviser up to the last 
election. Speaking at a London confer¬ 
ence arranged by One World Action, 
he suggested that Africa could be the 
solution for the stagnating economies 
of Europe. Vision is needed. Dr Eatwell 
suggested a revival of The Link, a 
popular notion in the 1960s when the 
world, as now, was suffering from a 
lack of liquidity. The idea was that the 
International Monetary Fund create 
new money through special drawing 
rights (SDRs) and that these should be 
distributed to the poorest countries in 
the world. The huge virtue of this is 
that these countries were likely to 
spend every cent sucking in imports 
from developed nations. 

This kind of thinking has the 
powerful attraction of providing the 
capital that the world's poorest coun¬ 
tries need to develop — and it is 
unlikely to come from commercial 
banks on a large scale or at support¬ 
able terms — and providing a boost to 
demand in the industrialised countries 
that does not seem to be coming from 
anywhere else. The objection to the 
creation of SDRs in the 1960s was that 
it would be inflationary, but Dr 
Eatwell notes that economies were 
running near to full employment then. 
This time, the recessionary 
industrialised countries are not run¬ 
ning at anything like full capacity and 
high unemployment levels are keeping 
workforces on the defensive. 

Some, particularly those who believe 
the solution to Africa’s problems is in 
adopting free market practices that 
have often ill-served their own econo¬ 
mies, will dismiss this as regurgitated 
1960s nonsense. But it does, at least, 
invite policy-makers to think at a 
different level about the related prob¬ 
lems of debt deflation in industrialised 
countries and Third World debt, global 
recession and capital shortage 
Official thinking on Third World 
debt confines the self-interest argu¬ 
ment to the balance sheets of commer¬ 
cial banks: there is little recognition of 
the wider arguments of interlinked 
world economies with mutual inter¬ 
ests. As Adebayo Adedeji, director of 
the African Centre for Development 
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and Strategic Studies, said: “The 
northern countries have an almost 
pathological obsession with not linking 
the world recession with the debt of the 
south.” The main thrust of policy 
towards less developed countries has 
rightly been debt forgiveness (debt and 
debt service accounts for as much as 30 
per cent of sub-Saharan Africa's export 
earnings) but the process of building 
consensus on the issue has been 
painfully slow. This month, a British 
proposal gave new impetus to interna¬ 
tional efforts. Anthony Nelson, econ¬ 
omic secretary, told the One World 
Action conference that Britain was 

pushing for up to 80 _ 

per cent of debt of the 
poorest countries to 
be writren off, 
against the 50 per 
cent envisaged under 
the Trinidad Terms 
proposed by John 
Major in 1990. 

Britain also pro¬ 
poses that those debt¬ 
or countries with a 
good trade record 
under programmes designed by the 
IMF should be given immediate relief 
on their outstanding debt, in addition 
to relief on their debt servicing- The 
total debt outstanding for low income 
countries is about $150 billion, yet. 
under the Trinidad Terms, only $1.75 
billion has been written off. 

New momentum should improve 
this record after the recent offer by 
America, which had been the main 
stumbling block to implementation of 
the Trinidad Terms, to write off 50 per 
cent of debt for Africa’s poorest 
countries. Debt forgiveness is also on 
the agenda at the summit in Tokyo next 


'Creditors have a basket 
case mentality in which 
only the most chronic 
cases are considered 
for debt write-offs and 
loan concessions 1 


month and the Commonwealth finance 
ministers meeting in September. 
Edward Jaycox, World Bank vice- 
president for Africa, has said creditors 
are moving towards, full implementa¬ 
tion of the Trinidad Terms fur poorest 
countries and concessional debt relief 
is envisaged for middle income coun¬ 
tries such as Zimbabwe and Nigeria. 
Even if the British can overcom e 
reported resistance to debt forgiveness 
from Japan, for example, the current 
approach is both limited and flawed. 

Mr Nelson made dear that debt 
forgiveness would remain contingent 
an countries accepting conditions laid 
__ down by the Ideo¬ 
logues at the IMF 
ami World Bank — 
and that means 
structural adjust¬ 
ment programmes. 


yield results, lending conditions should 
address this kind of thing (and override 
the needs of western arms makers). 

Dr Mahbub ul Haq. special adviser 
to the United Nations Development 
Programme, believes you only have to 
look at those countries with the highest 
ratio of military versus social spending 
to see the troubled countries of the 
future. Somalia was an obvious spot 
some years back. “Peacekeeping in 
Somalia is costing $2 billion a yean 
nobody gave that m aid,” he said. 

Creditors have a basket case mentality 
in which only the most chronic cases are 
considered for debt write-offs and loan 
Concessions. Although debt service has 
tripled in the las t decade, Africa has been 
a“net donor" to the IMF since 1985, with 
success m servicing debts in many cases. 
Zimbabwe, successful at paying its debts 
and whose exparts have been ru nning at 
These- - ..demand^ Jhree times The Afocan.aytyage, sam-its 
among other tilings..:..pjpgramme aid cut off by Britain and 
balanced budgets America. 

(and. in Africa, cuts Africa is going to need huge new 
in welfare, health Sows of capital stretching long mto the 
future if it is to reverse its economic and 
social decline. Dr Eatwell suggests an 
SDR issue of $I0G billion spread over 
three years to give an idea of scale. 

Above and beyond all these debates 
is the reality that Africa, for example, is 
far too dependent on exports of 
commodities that have been falling in 
price for years. Dr Haq estimates that 
Africa lost $50 biltioD (hiring the 1980s 
because of faffing prices. He said: "Any 
amount of aid and debt relief is more 
than wiped out by falling commodity 
prices." 

While the screams of subsidised 
French fanners ring loudest in tile ears 
of Gatt negotiators, regions like Africa 
stand little chance. 


and education provi¬ 
sion) and a drive to 
export This most 


grow crops for 
dearly gives the lie to any notion that 
western creditors are particularly in¬ 
terested in Africa's long-term develop¬ 
ment As Professor Adedeji points out, 
structural adjustment and the debt 
relief contingent on it is little more 
than a scheme to generate foreign 
exchange to pay off co mm ercial banks. 
The implementation of structural ad¬ 
justment — even if you agree with its 
principles — is illogical. For example, 
military spending in sub-Saharan Afri¬ 
ca grew from 0.7 per cent of GNP in 
1960 to 35 per cent in 1990, a five-fold 
increase. If structural adjustment is to 



DATs hear 


EUROPEAN bonds market. may - have 
readied a turning pcdnt Despile the tremst- 
dons pressure on the. inark and German 
bonds at the end of last week, ten year bunds 
maintained a wafer-thin premium to ten year 
French OATS of two basis paints. This is a tine 
that investors are unlikdy to cross, however 
ioudthe anfrBundesbank rhetoric. 

Normal rules do not apply in Europe* 
currency .and bond markets at. present The. 
traditional premium on German hoods has 
disappeared due to the Bundesbank’s hesita¬ 
tion on furtfter interest rate cuts but the mark 
tin the belief that rates: wlQ 



eventuaBy faff. The two-way pull has been 
created by the markers loss of faith in the 
Bundesbank and the German economy, but 
the Buba has hot yet said ite last vranL 
Friday's consumer price index data from 
the German regions suggests fee country's 
inflation is still stubbornly stiddng above 4 
per cent As a result the Bundesbank will be 
hard-pressed to find an excuse, to cut the 


: r33KSS3SSS«S 

bank will be forcediodefend its policy at 

G7 summit on July 7- . ' further 

V After that there are onjr wo totter 

Bundesbank meetings, on Jttiy 

before the long Angust break. 

of a ratehut in the run-up to each day wiuoe 
-SterSTtf tte cavesm^ 

scom from the unholy ataa^r GfiOTge 
Soros and Edmond Alphand&y. « 

' confirm market fears and bund pnees: amid 
: perversely fch along with the mark as fears 
■ about Gentian inflation intensify. 

If the Bundesbank holds firm, nines will 
continue to carp about its loss o? irntaovdaff 
but at least the Buba wiff imve. 
demonstrated its independence. Attwpooti? 
-bond investors may finally question 
France's inflation is really a better ten-year 
bet than Germany’s. - 


fund managers 

WHILE the test of British 
industry has spent the past 
five years paring costs and 
raising productivity; fund 
managers have been grow-, 
ing expensive aixT inefficient. 
That is the bleak implication 
of Price Waterhouse’s annual 
.survey of the investment 
management industry. 

In 1988, it cost the average 
fund manager EL200 a year 
to look after every El million 
in segregated, institutional 
funds. Tbday it costs E&000.. 
a 68 per cent rise which, is 
more than twice the rate of 
inflation during the period. 
Fund managers may argue 
that diente want more expen¬ 
sive international investment 
in their fund, that technology 
has -advanced apace during 
the period and that compti- 
anoe costs have risen. None 
of this excuses manag ers fin- 
failing to become more cost- 


effective. Inefficiency is most, 
glaring in personal equity 
-plans where their Josses total¬ 
led 15 per- cent of .revenues 
last year despite the'markers 
growth. The survey- shows 
that less than 10 per cent of 
Rep costs : aie actual fond 
management Almost ihalf 
, goes m.admmjstratioh and - 
marketing... 

In reahty, asset managers- 


have had no incentive to cut 
costs. Tie boom in equity 

prices sin« 1968 has ensured 

their revenues have ad¬ 
vance even fester than costs, 

so profit margins have risen. 
Fund managers will only race 
the crunch if lower world 
jnflatinn filters through mto 
slower' * growth in share 
prices. Then such overheads 
will catch them ouL . 


- PLUM METTI N a PEPS . 
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Third world debt 

THE secondary market in 
third world debt has once 
again been hinting in tre¬ 
mendous profits to investors 
brave enough to trade in it 
The growing awareness of . 
the mgh yields available-on 
better quality debt, coupled 
wife economic advances in 
other countries, has pushed 
die market 8 per cent higher 
mfee last mcHife,.to make a 
17 per cent rise for fee year. 

Same of the more specula¬ 
tive issues tew performed 
best Prices of Peruvian debt 
have risen by almost 70 per 
cent cent in the past year in 
the hope that it will be 
converted into equity in the 
country* forthcoming priva¬ 
tisation programme. ! 

Eh the past year, the third 
world debt market has 
grown much more popular 
among institutional inves¬ 
tors, who are resorting to it to 
maintain the yield on their 
funds. Mexican par bonds, 
which cany a nominal yield 
of 625 per cent, are still 
trading on a 27 per cent 
discount to face value, which 
makes them extremely at¬ 


tractive in comparison to US 
Treasury bonds.', 

' Prices may todk high, bur 
there could. still be fritter, 
rises. If Standard Poors , 
gives Mexico an investment 
grade rating ofBBBS: its debt 
' could attract legions of Amer- 

kaninstitutions... • ' ’ * 

For all its pronnse, the 
market is stiff dangerously 
volatile and investors should ^ 
only enter, wife tbdr eyes : ' 
-wide cpezfc/'Last 1 year, -.fee^ 
value, of Brarilian debt. aj- 
.. most halvedm, z ,iptot^of. 
days as fee. country^ eco¬ 
nomic prospects r dimmed-’ 
Political ixpxts kxe Stiff fro 
common in Latin America to - 
.affowcoanplacency. v . t .. 

Field Group ^ • 

THE new issue market has 
been astaggert paradise this 
year, with even the .less. at-.; 
tractive shares attracting pre¬ 
miums of up to 30 per catton 
■ -fee first day of dealing. Such 
.premiums attract scorn.fitnu. 

. the companies concerned, 
who rightiy feel that such a 
greeting; by-the market, 
means that their vreff-paid 
adyisers underprided. their 


shares, denying the company' 
additional funding. 

.NotimnatnraDy. merdianf' 
banks are becoming more ag¬ 
gressive'in their pricing of 
new fesues. JReld Group, a 
paper, packaging manufac¬ 
turer^ is being floated by 
Sdupdezk titis week on an 
ambitious historic p/e ratio 
of!7X,-.: 

’E&ld is - aVwefrmanaged 
company and:the leader > n 
fee £830 riiilfioQ paper pack- 



1988 arid unti&r- 
went a second MBO two 
years ago from SCA,^ which 
had tiy then .bou^it: Reed- t 
pack. Thecottipany is due to 
complete a £6 m21ion aoqui^ 
ritiori after the float and is cat 
course, to make £13.7 inillioni 
this year, which reduces fed - 
p/e ratio to 15. ,V r J ' 

. ‘The-shares...at;Z50p stilt 
look fully priced. RPC. an-.. 
other Reed buyout from SCA; : 
feat makes plastic packag-. 
itiftrecantiy cametomaiket' 
on a p/e ratio almost three 
points lower. Those intern 
ested should buy Fidd shares 
to keep: there is unlikely to be - ~ 
a first day bonanza. - - 
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Tinker, sailor, 
researcher, Guy 

BEESON Gregory, the small- 
er-companies stockbroker, is 
making a determined push to 
increase the profile of its 
research department. The 
secret lies in the elevation of 
Guy ‘Tinker" Bell, one of four 
analysts at the firm, who has 
been promoted to head of 
rerearch and is looking for 
some new faces to help him. 
“We’re already brokers to 60 
companies and need to expand 
a bit more," says BelL 32. who 
qualified as a chartered acc¬ 
ountant at Touche Ross before 
joining Capel-Cure Myers in 
19S7. Bell, educated at Oxford, 
moved lo Beeson Gregory in 
1989. He is known for his 
sailing exploits: he was once 
nearly run down by a car ferry 
while sailing round Poole 
Harbour in the dead of night. 
Meanwhile. Charles Nicholls 
is joining Serfin Securities as 
head of Mexican equity sales. 
As a fond manager wife 
Murray Johnstone in the early 
1980s. he founded the orginai 
Brazil fund with Audley 
Twiston-Davies. now of Latin 
American Securities, and was 
latterlv Latin American spe¬ 
cialist with Stephen Rose and 
Partners. His mission is to 
strengthen the firm's Euro¬ 
pean distribution network. 
Serfin Securities is fee UK 
arm of Operadora de Bolsa 
Serfin, Mexico's biggest 
stockbroker. 

A CYNICAL fox doing the 
rounds in City dealing rooms: 
"Are you lonely? Hate having 
to make decisions? Then hold 
. ) ou can get to sec 



Attali: resignation 

other people, sleep in peace, 
offload decisions, feel impor¬ 
tant and impress (or bore) 
your colleagues. And all in 
work time. Meetings: The 
practical alternative to work." 

Tricky Dicky 

FOUL play was in evidence at 
fee offices of Smith New Court 
last week when Nick Redfem. 
one of the UK salesmen, in¬ 
vited guests from Equitable 
life in for an evening quit A 
last-minute entrant was Rich¬ 
ard “Dicky” Dale. Smith’s 
lively media analyst, who is 
described by colleagues as fee 
firm's "smallest man with fee 
loudest voice". After discreetly 
positioning his team nearest 
the only available telephone. 
Daleducked under the table to 
telephone his mother when a 
question on Scrabble came up. 
Later, when asked thenameof 
the object 20 kilometres off 
Plymouth, he promptly tele¬ 
phoned a friend in Devon to 
obtain the answer: ihe 


Eddystone Lighthouse. No 
prizes for guessing whose 
team won. 

Tokyo tone in 

SIGN of the times? Bleary- 
eyed City commuters driving 
to work wiff soon be able to 
tune in to a roundup of Japa¬ 
nese business affairs — in Jap¬ 
anese — if a-consortium 
aiming to win a licence for its 
new London Business Radio 
station has its way. If the 
heavyweight bid atte mptin g to 
win one of eight available li¬ 
cences is successful the pro¬ 
posed programming schedule 
for its new LBR station, which 
would start broadcasting on 
the AM frequency later this 
year, intends to reserve a few 
minutes a day for Japanese- 
speaking listeners only. The 
consortium, including GWR. 
fee independent radio contrac¬ 
tor. Reuters, and Associated 
Newspapers, plans to follow a 
daily Tokyo and Far East 
dawn report with a three- 
minute broadcast at 5.45am 
each day on Japanese general 
and business news. The Radio 
Authority will deride which 
applications will gain London 
licences in September or 
October. 

Cream of the drop 

LLOYDS Chemists, the UK's 
second-largest chemist chain, 
is enjoying its second year as 
official nursemaid to players 
and spectators at fee Wimble¬ 
don tennis championships- It 
seems that the most popular 
product amongst the players 
this year is a cream providing 
a waterproof protective layer 
for skin grazes ami biemisfres. 


The demand has nothing to do 
wife on-court tumbles, howev¬ 
er, the players are using the 
cream to tighten their racket 
strings. 

Boole of thumb 

THE Europeanisation of die 
Cdy moves on apace this week 
when brokers and dealers 
dash in the annual Hays 
Galleria/ Cottons Sports Club 
Petanque Challenge. Last 
years runner up, CE Heath, 
the insurance broker, is keen 
to relieve the reigning Cottons 
champions of the trophy. But 
they free a fiercesome threat in 
Jean-Qaude Fouque of Coutts 
& Co, who warns feat fee 
game — France's answer to 
bowls — is unpredictable at 
fee best of times. “You cannot 
always control the boules and 
make them go where you 
want," he explains. "That is 
why la boule is feminine." he 
adds mysteriously. “It has a 
mind of its own." 

Drawing a blank 

WHEN the hacks piled down 
to the marbled and magnifi¬ 
cent European Bank at 
Broadgate on Friday to "door¬ 
step" Jacques Attali after his 
resignation, the reception desk 


proved something of a barrier. 
The uniforms went firmly into 
no-comment mode on ques¬ 
tions ranging from “Is Mr 
Attali still in the building?" to 
"Will there be a statement lat¬ 
er?” Finally, one scribe asked 
if the Euro bank bad a press 
office to which questions could 
be addressed. “No comment", 
said the receptionist 

JON ASHWORTH 



From the General Secretary 
o/MSF 

Sir, It is encouraging when the 
debate on the future of Brit¬ 
ain's manufacturing industry 
emphasises positive rather 
than negative proposals. Your 
report of the evidence given by 
George Simpson, chairman of 
Rover Group, to the Trade and 
Industry select committee 
("UK industry seeks help on 
import substitution". June 25) 
is most welcome. 

As a union representing 
2SQJ000 workers in manufac¬ 
turing. we have been stressing 
for some time the need for 
government action over im¬ 
port substitution- In our docu¬ 
ment “Manfaduring matters -. 
the need for a national indus¬ 


trial strategy” launched earli¬ 
er this year, we highlighted 
tte importance of such moves. 
One reason for' tins is- that 
some sections of British indus¬ 
try are using cheaper sterling 
to widen their margins rather 
than. Increase export sales. 

Wtetwe need is a perma- 
»re*it forum, with participation 
from employers, unions, aca¬ 
demics and Government, 
where aff these matters can be 
publidy discussed. That is 
another recommendation 
from this union. There is too 
much, secrecy about what is 
happening to our industry. If 
the Government wants to be 
"industry friendly" — as the 
new chancellor recently prom¬ 
ised — now is the time to 
provide the setting for, real 


; advances for British irkfrstiy. 

- There will be anofberbud- 
get iir November. We need 
measures in it winch will axid 
the very fragile recovery 
which is taking place. They 
must concentrate on releasing 
resources to.increase invest-, 
ment; improve training and 
encourage researtfe and dev=- 
dopment Everyone in British 
industry, should be campaign¬ 
ing for these measures. 

Yours sincerely, 

ROGER LYONS 
General Secretary, 

MSF, Head Office. 
Communication Services. 

Park House./ 

64436 Wandsworth Common, 

North Side. • - 

SWIL 


ERMchedkedvj 
early recovery ; 

From Mr John Wells. : 

■ Sir. The Prime Munster ha 
claimed on a number of occat 
.ions-that economic recover 
began before sterling's . exi 
from the ERM — presumabl 
to justify fee severe dismffe 
tion that regime imposed. 

H owever, from fee non-oi 
GD Pser ies. made available i 
th e firs t quarter narinnui at 
counts statistics recently re 
.■jggedjW the CSO, a qufri 
different interpretation of las 


Japan wins by seizing growth opportunity 


From Mr William. Eddis 
Sir, J. W. L. Shiffidy (Letters, 
June 24} asks how Japanese 
companies have become so 
suaessfoL^The answer is com¬ 
plex. but its key can be found 
m two points. 

Fust the core of employees 
In Japanese companies are 
remitted as graduates with an 
(unwritten) promise oflifetime 
employment. However, life¬ 
time effectively means to 
about 55 or 60. when most 
people retire from their first 
career and move to lesser jobs, 
in addition, the majority of 
Japarf5 labour forte, especial¬ 
ly in smaller companies, is 
outside the lifetime employ¬ 
ment system, and it is here 
that die flexibiliy exists to 
adjust jay rates and working 
hours to protect the privileged 
Hite. 

Secondly, J apanese com¬ 
panies seek profit through 
growth, rather titan through 
margin. Thus, when demand 


increases, prices are held 
down and investment in new 
capacity is made, leading to 
increased sales, employment 
and profiL This is in contrast 
to much of British industry, 
where the first reaction to in¬ 
creasing denumd is to increase 
prices, feus avoiding the man- 
agement "problems" of taking 
an new staff told investing ui 
new plant The short-term 
profit gain appears more im¬ 
portant thanthe loss of market 
share and long-tenn profit¬ 
ability, leading to an increase 
in import penetration and, 
eventually, unempkyramt 

We do not need to adopt Jap- 

anese employment practices to 
follow the “profit through 
growth" philosophy, - hut 
without the latier. it is difficult 
to see how lasting economic 
success can be achieved. 

Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM EDDIS. - , 

56 Garendon Green. ' 
Loughborough. : 


Bonus erf contention 

From. Mr Martin E. Richards 

Sir. Peter Rawtins, who re¬ 
signed from the stock Ex- 
change fallowing fee -loss of 
’ £80 miUron due to the failure, 
of his “Taurus" . scheme to- 
computerise the. oKhange’s- 
paperwork. received a : payour 
of £500000. . ' ' 

Leaving aside the "validity" 
of. any such payment, can 
someone out there explain to. 
me, a plain arid^ rirapfe man, 
how ti» aforemeafejned fig 1 
wre indudes a-"performance,. 

related? bonus ofl05,000? .. 
Yours faithfuDyi. ; ' 

MARTIN E. RICHARDS. 

95 Rawnsbouroe Avenue, ■ 
Sbqrifanda. :.J . 

Bromley.. 

Kent . . .... .... 


From this series, it appears 
feat recession, reached its nar 
dffin the first quarter 1992 
from which there was a mod¬ 
est recovery in the second 
quarterl after which non-ofl 

GDP stagnated for the restof 

fee year — until a fairly 
dramatic rebound occurred in 
tochrst quarter of this year.-- 
Tnis is- consistent wife a 
-modest recqveiy underway 


me progress 
preoatjonofthe real exc 
rate and high interest 

IVrMsaru in -—; - ■ • 



-- »nn 

depredation, tt 
with associated redneti 
interest rates ;that reco 
now underway in earn* 

Yours faithfully 
JOHN WELLS 


w i-ambrid 
Faculty ( Economics 
• and Politics. 


X£ue, * 


Igters t» tf* Biaui^s and^Flnance section of 
. Tlie Tlmes can be settf by fax on 071-782 5112 ’ 
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(LOo Burinass Braakfait (1504T) . 

7 JX) Breakfast News (70989225) 

94)5 Morning Surgery. Includes-an insight into the 
world of tinnitus sufferers (s) (7968041} 920 Hot 
Chefs. Cfive FretweH and John Tovoy prepare 
gdteaux {8} (8480799) 445 Whatever Happened 
To.. 7 Richard Whitmore looks at stories tret were 
once headline news (s) (3574577} 

1000 News (Ceefax). regional news and weather 
(8319645) 1005 Pteyday*. For infants (8) 
(7552157) 1030StoppR and Tkfjfllp (r) (2674683) 
1035A Summer Good Morning. Highlights from this 
year's editions e* Good Mooing ... with Anne and 
Aft* (s) (6833374) 

11.00 News (Ceefax), regional news'and weather 
(1993886) 11-05 The High Chaparral. Vintage 
western. adventures. (r) (5761041) 11,55 The 
Kstory . Man. Bryan McNemy visits Trerice, ari 

ESzafaeshai country house In Cornwall (Q (8340770) 
124)0 News (Ceefax), regional news and weather 
(9314848) 12JD5 Tax Amry (r) (5024751) 1225 
Eldorado 0). (CeefaX} (s) (9317935) 12-55 
Regional News arid weateer (72738683) - 
14)0 One O'clock Ntowa (Ceefax) and weather (B0Q22) 

1-30 Neighbour*. (Ceefax) ( 5 ) (83756596) 

1.50 Wimbledon 93. Day seven dt the Championships, 
introduced by Desmond Lynam (6) (39195426) 

4.10 The Adventures of Skfppy (s) (9733848) 425. 

Toxic Crusaders (r). (Ceefax) (2370732) 

44>5 Newsround (9662670) 5.05 Blue Peter. Last in the 
present series. (Ceefax) (s) (8336645) 

5.35 Neighbours (r). (Ceefax) (s) (716409): Northern 
Ireland: inside LM@r 

6-00 Six O’clock News with Peter Sissons and Moira 
Swart (Ceefax) Weather (751) - 

6.30 Regional News Magazines (9133- Northern 

Ireland: Neighbours 
74H) Eldorado. (Coefex) (s) (7022) 



HoHday nigh tmar es: Simon WoKon (7.30pm) 

720 Watchdog: The Alternative Travel Brochure. A 
repeat of the special edttkm of the consumer affairs' 
programme looking into the hoSday business 
presented by Simon Wafioa (Ceefax) (515) . 

84)0 So Haunt Me. Paul A Mendelson's comedy about 
a Jewish momma ghost Starring Miriam Karifai (r). 
(Ceefax) (8) (6770) 

8.30 waiting For God. Comedy series starring 
Stephanie Cote and Graham Crowden as the 
retirement home malcontents (r). (Ceefax) (s) (2577) 
9.00 Nine O’clock News with Michael Bueric (Ceefax) 
Regional news and weather (438751) 

9 JO Panorama: Bad Medicine. Steve Bradshaw 
reports from Britan and America on the disparity 
between levels of care in different hospital 
(371645) 

10.10 The V Word. Advice and information about 
volunteering opportunities. (Ceefax) (557645) 

1020 Today at Wimbledon. Highlights introduced by 
Harry Carpenter and Sue Barker (8) (265645) 

1120 Come Dancing. Teams from Manchester and 
Belfast step it out at the Bournemouth International 
Centre. (Ceefax) (s) (678515) 

11.55 Disabled Lives: The Gospel According to 
Berkeley. Series on what ft means to be cfeabted 
(r). (Ceefax) (550770) 

1£45am Weather (T426981). Ends at 1250 
3.00-3.30 BBC Select: RCN Nursing Update (96639) 


MSOpan Unhrere hy T echnology — a Matter of 
Resource (8768770) 725 Learn rig Through 
Interactive Video (1549003) 

84J0 Breakfast News (4020867) 

B.15 Westminster. A round-up of Friday's business in 
both Houses (4001190) 

BJO Under SaH. in praise of the 300ft. three-masted 
barque "Gorch Pock"-. a Germany Navy training 
ship. Narrated by Tom Salmon (r) (4383799) 

8-50 A Week To Remem b er (b /w). P aths newscfips 

- , trorn this.wBek 40 years ago (8700799) 

9*00 FDm: Abbott and CostsBo Meet the InvWble 
Men (1951, iVw). Bud and Lpu lake a crash coiuse 
at a cfisrepufatrfe private detective school aid are 
hired to prove a boxer Is innocent of the murder of 
which he is accused. But he disappears before iheir 

- eyes after Injecting himself with a secret serum. 
DtotedbyChariesLamont(3253916) 

1020 Holiday Outlina. Ross Ktog visits New Zealand ( 1 ) 
(B311003) 

10.30 The Main Offensive. (First shown on BBC North) 

- See Choice (46799) 

114X) Made By Hand. The skifla and craftsmanship of the 
vioSn maker ( 1 ) (1975480) 

11.10 Sweat h u pw fl wt Rock musician rack Wakeman 
talks to Alan Trtchmarsh about the hymns that have 
inspired him most (0- (Caetaflpi 78206) 

11-45 Johnson and Friends. ChRdren’a puppet series ( 1 ) 
(4190916) 1125 King R 0 B 0 . Animation M 
(8348312) , 

124)0 Wimbledon 93 introduced by Desmond Lynam. 1 
The commentating team is John Barrett. Mark Cox, 
B9J ThrefiaU, Bany Davies, Dawd Mercer, John 1 
Alexander. Julian Tutt and Paul Hutchins (s). 12.00 , 
3-00 (59631 2) a00-6.00 (989515) 6.00-8.10 



Primordial 1 


: MOca Rusaefl (8.10pm) 


B.1Q Horizon: Ufa fa bnposaBala. (Ceefax) (s) See 
Choice (199413) 

94)0 Hbic A Bread Apart (1984) starring Rutger Hauer. 
Kathleen Turner and Powers Boothe. A 
conservation thriller, filmed In the North Carolina 
wflds, about a cOmber who Is hired to steal eggs laid 
by a rare breed of bald eac^e. Posing as a 
photographer he soon encounters the man 
dedicated to preserving tire eggs and a cat and 
mouse game ensues until both their fives are 
threatened by a group of hunters.- Directed by 
Phmppe Mora. (Ceefax) (2312) 

1020 NewmMit presented by Jeremy Paxman. (Ceefax) 
(41893$) 

11.15 The Lata Show. Arts and mieda magazine (s) 
(578041) 1125 Weather (204022) 

124KJTV — Images, Messag es and Ideologies. A 
programme asking whether there Is a "dominant 
Ideology" being broadcast through television news 
and soap operas ( 1 ) (5612257). Ends at 1225 


VUeoffuM' and dm Vldao PfusGxfcs 
The nuites ned to each TV prcgomme bring ate Video BusCode™ 
numbers, wrtdi alow you to pupanme you video recorder nsantty 
wkh aVfcJeoPte+ n * hwdsH. VeSeoFtet- tan be teed w&h mca videos 
Hip In the Video PhoCode forrhe pmoraii n e you wfeti to record. For 
more detafe can VSdeoPliB on 0£B9 121204 jofe durged at48p per 
mfrUnpiaL 36p ott-oecij or wrtte 10 vdtoHus+. Acomex lid, S Ivcry 
HowbwmadonVVhMf, London SW113TN. Wdecolus+robPtaaxfe 
«nd Wdeo Programmer are Mdmarts «d Gemstur MslcsBng Ltd. 


Horizon:-life is Impossible 

BBC2.8.10pm 

Primordial soup, organicaDy rich dust particles from 
space; hydrcfthermal vents m the ocean.. These are 
just some of the phrases bandied about in Horizon's 
winy ytf wholehearted search for an answer to the 
guesoon: how did life begin?The backbiting stientists 
interviewed are each convinced that they have the 
answec--farGuitdierWachtershauserhisamatt£rof 
organic m o lecules on fool's gold; for Glasgows 
ftpfessor Mite? Russell it is afl about sulphur tabbies 
on the sea floor. Personally I would like to flank tot 
die flamboyant character of Professor Karl S tetter 
could come up trumps. Energetically chalking up 
diagrams on the bade of a door and seemingly talking 
to his plant, he certainly puts on the most engaging 
performance. 

Peak Practice 

nv,9jQ0pm 

This gentte, wdkrafted series reaches its last episode 
tonight with the Derbyshire doctors as busy as ever. 
Fbr Jack (Kevin Wh ; sdy) there is a chance-to show off 
his Ml-waBang skiDs after a fooShardy kidney paiiem 
loses consciousness in the mountains. Meanwhile 
Beth (Amanda Barton) has scene anxious moments 
trgngto reach^pregnant woman who has gone into 

smooth-taflong Dr WiD Preston, hasnow becom? an 


depression overwhelming him. As ever, the storylines 
are predictable^ bm the acting makes you care about 
the characters. Jack and Beth, since you ask. are stiQ 
fan of the first flush of romance. 



| The placebo affect Dr Rob Budkman (C4,9.00pm) 

Magic or Medicine? Feefing Better, Getting Better? 
Channel 4,9Wpm 

"Thank you for helping to save my Hfe”. said Steve 
McQueen in a broadcast jest weeks before he died of 
fang cancer. Having tried a host of unconventional 
treatments, he thought he was cured- The point is that 
he felt better, but in reality was not better. In his third 
programme on alternative medicine. Dr Rob 
Buckman takes a sceptical look at supposed miracle 
cures and goes on to examine foe socalled “placebo 
effect", whereby if you expect to gel better, you may 
well do so. even if you have been given a dummy pfll. 
Disappo in tingly, by the end of his investigation, be 
cannot be sure whether recoveries are due to 
alternative treatments, the placebo effect or the 
healing power of a caring practitioner. It troubles 
Budanan; the patients are simply glad to bewdL 

The Main Offensive - 
BBC2.1030am 

tiie Kocod'wmfo war watPorighuSly ^low^^the 
north of 'England because many of foe bombers 
interviewed are from northern squadrons. The 
programme indudes conversations with Germans 
ana with bombers, capturing the lasting sorrow of 
Wuppertal survivors out also r emi n ding us of the 
dangers faced by our servicemen. Wuppertal bad no 
significant armament factories. The ram was ordered 
by Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Harris so that the 
Germans would be forced to move their guns away I 
from key targets in the Ruhr. Stephanie Bflkn ] 


IP/ LONDON 


64)0 GMTV (855119) 

925 Tahtabout Lighthearted game show hosted by 
Andrew O’Connor (8458190) 945 London Today 
(Teletext) and weather (7538577) 

104)0 Out of this World. American comedy series (r) (s) 
(63867) 

1020This Morning. Magazine series (32778664) 

12.10 Tots tv. Children's puppet series M (a) (5016732) 

1220ITN Lunchtime News (Teletext) and weather 

(1080480) 14)5 London Today (Teletext) and 
weather (43973652) 

1.15 Home raid Away. Australian (airily drama serial. 
(Teteteoct) (171916) 1415 A Country Practice. 

. MeoRcal drama senes (103515) 

2.15 Capital Woman. Armeka Rice looks at Ife m the 
capital (s) (195596) 2^45 Famflfes. Soap Rnking the 
north of England with Australia (s) (2196022) 

3.10 ml News headfines (2670041) 3.15 London 
Today (Teletext) and weather (2679312) 3Jffl The 
Young Doctors. Drama senes set in an Australian 
city hospital (7766848) 

3-50 Cartoon featuring Speedy Gonzales (7247138) 
3J5 Bertla Die BaL Animation narrated by Bernard 
Cribbins (r) (7246409) 44)0 T-Bag and the Rings 
of Olympus starring Georgina Hrie (r) (7256886) 
4£5 The Real Ghostbusters (r) (9756799) 4J50 
Art Attack. Last in the series presented by Nefl 
Buchanan (6814139) 

5.10 Home aid Away (0- (Teletext) (8353312) 

&40 Early Evening News (Teletext} and weather 
(326935) 

64)0 London Toni grit (Teletext) and weather (43190) 

74)0 Busman's HoBday. Travel and occupations quiz 
game hosted by Etton Wrisby. This last m the series 
features GPs and stutt pilots. (Teletext) (2190) 

7J30 Coronation Street (Tetetexi) (683) 

84)0 Wheel at Fortune. Game show presented by Nicky 
Campbell (8138) 

8J30 World in Action: Steals on Wheels. A visit to the 
United States to see a device designed to prevent 
innocent motorists from driving stolen cats, due to 
be launched in Britain next month (6) (7845) 



Medteal partners: Whatley and Burton (94X)pa) 

94X1 Peak Practice. (Teletext) (s) See Choice (6003) 

104X) News at Ten (Teletext) and weather (25206) 10.30 
London Tonight (Teletext} and weather (355157) 

10 AO Singles. The penultimate programme In the series 
on contemporary courting customs in the capital (s) 

(750312) 

11.10 Nigel MansefTs indyCar 93. Highlights of the 
Budweiser/GI Joe's 200 from Portland, Oregon 
(390190) 

12.1 Oam The Beat Gary Crowley introduces music from 
the Cure, Carter USM and Senseless Things, 
recorded at London's Finsbury Park (s) (6528520) 

I.IOSport AM. Gelling action from the French Open 
(2138900) 

2.10 The TwtSght Zone: Dead Run. A tale of the 
supernatural (2535900) 

2j 40 60 Minutes. American news magazine (2707639) 

3 JO VMeofashfon. The revival of 1970s fashion (18900) 

44X) Hollywood Report Showbusfness gossip (r) (s) 
(96815) 

44M) Cinema, Cinema, Cinema. American film reviews 
(i) (82436) 

54)0 RMera. French drama serial (46146) 

5.30 mi Morning News (68707). Ends at 64)0 


CHANNEL 4 


6.151 Love Lucy (b/w). Vintage American comedy sene? 

s tar ring Lucille Ball (63206) 

64)5 Ovide Animation (2146190) 

7.00 The Big Breakfast presented by Chris Evans and 
Gaby Roslin (70645) 

9J)0 You Bet Tour Lite. American game show hosted by 
Bd Cosby (S) (35683) 

9J30 Schools (830515) 

12.00 Profiles of Nature: The Water Raiders. A 

Canadian documentary about the wildlife that is 
attracted to water (22119) 

12430 Sesame Street. Entertaining early learning senes. 

The guest is Danny DeVito (r) (78577) 
IJOSandokan. Animated adventures of a 
swashbuckling pvsie prince (r) (65312) 

24)0 Film: Ladies In Retirement (1941, hto) starring 
Ida Lupino and Louis Hayward. Melodramatic tale, 
set 1880s East Anglia, about a housekeeper who 
murders her employer m order to protect her two 
feeble-minded sisters (Elsa Lanchesier and Edith 
Barrett). Directed by Charles Vidor (230138) 

3.40 Lord of the Sky Cut-out animation based on a tale 
from India (7636475) 

a55 Garden Club. A repeat of Friday's programme 
which came from Brentwood. Essex (Teletext) 
(3033041) 

44K) Fifteen To One. Fast-moving general knowledge 
quiz. The question-master is William G. Stewart 
(Teletext) (s) (596) 





»i i. * 


Quest for water: Ore African elephant (5.00pm) 

5.00 Kingdom of the Plains: The Rains Came. Filmed 
on Kenya's Tsavo Plain during one of the worst 
droughts, a look at the ingenious methods devised 
by elephants and other animals to obtain water (r) 
(Teletext) (9003) 

6.00 Children’s Ward. Drama series set in a largo 
general hospital (r) (461) 

6.30 Tha Cosby Show. American domestic comedy 
series (r). (Teletext) (111) 

7.00 Channel 4 News (teletext) and weather (746312) 

7.50 Comment. Martin Griffith, director of the charity 
Action Aid, argues that the United Nations needs 
new ways to help the Third World (373664) 

84X) Brookside. Topical soap set in a suburban 
Merseyside close. (Teletext) (s) (9480) 

8-30 Surgical Spirit Operating room comedy starring 
Nichoia McAuhffe as an acerbic surgeon (r). 
(Teletext) (8515) 

9410 Magic or Medicine? (Teletext) See Choice (4645) 
10.00 IH Fly Away. Episode three of the 22-part drama 
set In the American Deep South during the social 
and racial unrest of the 1950s. starring Sam 
Wiaterston. (Teletext) (s) (287867) 

10.55 HlstoJrefs) Du Cinema. Jean-Luc Godard 
concludes his two-part exploration of the power of 
the cinematic image (B800C3) 

11.45 Rebel Bon of the Hmiged. Last of the three-part 
d r ama set in Mexico during the early 1900s (r) 
(417954). End9 at 1.10am 


VARIATIONS 


ANGLIA 

As London urcopt 2.15-245 Do Model 
Kitchen 11956SB) 540640 SMh Serna 
(8353312) 6-00 Home and Away (108374) 
&2S-7.00 Anglia Nam P6B52S)1040Low 
Call (547836) 1140 IndyCar 93 (948428) 
1235 Cnma Story (0930629) 1JO Sport AM 
(42252) 2JJ0 Donatos (3332184) 025 7T» 
Be* (3799455) 430 RMua (82438) 5JJO- 
5JS0 Jobfindar (48148) 

BORDER 

As London exespt 2.16-245 PaW WUi 
the Flying Artist (106596) 320*50 Sons 
and Daughters (7788848) 600 Lootenund 
(119) 620-7 JM TtfiB the Ugh Road (709] 
1040 Rrr Thou Shalt Not K1 (81062138) 
1235 Kopk (0030829) 130 Sport AM 
(42252) 230 Donatoe (332184) 225 Tha 
Beal (3796455) 430 RMera (82438) 540- 
530 Jobtoder (48146) 

CENTRAL 

Aa London axcapA: I.ISAOounhy Practloo 
(171018) 145 Home and Away (103519 
21S4L4B The Oe MacSci Klschen (185586) 
330330 Shorttand Strati (7786848) 210 
540 Btaetouaere (8353312) C40 Horae 
and Away (106374) 830740 Central News 
(360525) 10407to Way Wo Ware (750312) 
11.10 Htm: Assaut on the Wayna (659683) 
1235 The 201 Oub (9848894) 138 the 


635am Open University: Measure 
(or Measure —Some 
Queeticns 655 Weather 
7.00 On Mr Gfmfca (Overture, 
Rt^tii and LudmWS); Tartirn 
(Pastorate, Op 1); Prokofiev 
(Three Dances, Evgeny 
Onafr): Haydn (Symphony 
No 90 In C) 

9JOO Composer of the Week: 

Bach m Leipzig. Cantata No 
29, Wir Danken dir Gott, wtr 
danken efin Chorale Prelude. 
AHein Gott in der Hdh s» Ehr, 
BWV676; Lass. FOrsJn, tass 
nodi eteen StrahL BWV198, 
Ode of Mourning on the Death 
of the Eiectress of Saxony. 

Pait 1 

10.10 Morning Sequence: Berfioz 
(Ovartim Le corssdre): 
Schubert (Nachlhefe: 
Mondenschem): Schubert 
(Nachtgosang im Wtide): 
Haydn (Baryton Trio No 71 in 
A); Schtteert (Gesang der 


Beat (4617271) '238 MusfcaT Routes 
(B07S1M 336 80 Mbxiae (377S6B1) 430 
raflht SNA (44758881)' 4.10 Jobtadar 
(7883982) 520630 Asifln Eye (5232962) 

GRANADA 

Aa London except 1.18 A Country Practice 
(171916) 145 Home and Away (103515) 

2.153.10 Murder, She Wrote (9000383) 
330-330 Sons and Dau^tere (7786848) 
5.10-540 Movies, Movies, Movies 
(83S3312) 630 Horne and Away (119)630- 
7JOO Granada Tonight (706) 1040 Fan* 
Vrtx. Shea Not K3 (B1QC213S) 123SKa** 
(0030829) 1-30 Sport AM (42252) 2-30 
Donahue (3332184) 335 The Best 
(3799455) 430 RMera (82436) 5JD053Q 
JoWnder (48148) 

HTV WEST 

Aa London aapt 145 BlocttJusiera 
(103515) 2.15245 The Do Model Kitchen 
(195696) 6X0-740 HIV News (53100) 
1048 The Andy Sheppard Wap (750312) 

11.10 Love At Rrsl Sight (475138) 1140 
Brand Now Ufe (248428) 1235 Krijak 
(0930820) 130 SpOd AM (42252) 230 
Donahue (Z7D14SE] 33S The Beat 
(3790184) 430 RMera (82438) 53*530 
JoMfrtor (46148) 

HTV WALES 

Aa HTV WM except: «XO Wefts at Six 
530-7X0 PttrathM 1040 51* 1135- 
1140 Out of Lints - 


(Fols Pfscee); Franck 
( Carfcbrte In BK Tounemlre 
flmpcovteatioii aur teTe 
Deum); Wilson (Toccata); 
Vteme (Clak de Xme; Carilton 
de Westminster) 

6-00 In Tune wflh Rodney Slatford 
730 Aldeburgh FeettvM *93: 


MERIDIAN 

As London amapt: 2.15-245 Rt to Win 
(195596) 6X0 Meritim Tonight (11Q 630- 
7X0 Sotiham Gold (799) 1040 B*y 
(750312) 11.10 Ready When You Are 
(475138) 1140-1210 Badge Hammer 
(877732) 5X0530 Freeacreen (40148) 

TYNE TEES 

Aa London except: 145-245 Muntor, She 
Wole (305734) 5X5 Tyne tea* Ibday 
(734157) 830-7X0 Ftobeson's Pecpie (799) 
1040 A Women's Place (750312) 11.10 
Prisoner Cefl Bock H (878480) 12X5 
IndyCar S3 (1718558) 1235 t%rc No 
Problem (437542) 230 attrtainnient UK 
(42726) 330430 fTV Chart Show (47271) 

ULSTER 

As London accept : 148 Fiddly (108515) 
2.15-245 Yen Can Cook (1B55SQ 330- 
3X0 Tha LUieti Hobo (77G884B 5XCL7X0 
JTVUvetiSx (48190) 1040 Married-with 
CNkkan (750812) 11.10Prisoner. Cel Block 
N [873480) 12X5 Party IMh the Rovers 


Engfish aramber Orchestra 
under Steuaft Bedford, with 
Thomas-Alien, baritone, 
performs Grieg (Hofoag Sidts, 
Op 40; Three songs: Varen, 

Op 33 No £ En Svane. Op 25 
No 2: Den Bergtekne. Op 32); 
Joonas Kckkonen (II 
Pawaagto); Grainger (FH 
Song No 1; Five tok song 
settinga: Early One Mommo; 
Six Dukes W6^t-a^ : Wlin , : Sold 
VWlbam Taylor Wfiow. WBow; 

Lord Maxwell’s Goocfoight 
Green Bushes, PassacagRa on 
an Engfish Fok Song) 

935 Ritual SuAdda: See Choice 

a^^F^^music to honour their 

1045 Mixing It wnth American 

guitarist Eugene Chadboume 
11H0 Utrecht *92: Amsterdam 

Baroque Choir and Orchestra 
under Ton Koqpman perform 
Blber (Sonata Sanctj Potycairt 
Requiem: In festo tram 
retfum) 1230-1235am News 
l.OO£25 Night SctuxH (except in 
Scotland: as Radio 5 at 9am) 


AM (42252) 230 Donahue (3332184) 335 
The Bati (3790455) 4305X0 RMera 
(B2438) 

WESTCOUNTHY 
An London annpt: 148 The Young 
Docttn (103515) 2rt52w48 Gardentejj fima 
(19559Q 3303X0 A Country Practice 


535am Shipping Forecast (LOO 
News Briefing, fnd 633 
Weather 8.10 Fsrmina Today 
635 Ptayer for the Day 530 
Today, ind 630,730,730, 
830, 830 News 845 
Business News 6L55,7JS5 
Weather 735.835 Sports 
- News 745 Thought for the 
Day with Umar Hagedus 835 
j The Week on 4 843 Don't 
i' Hang Up: Awry look at how 
the phone has Invaded every 
pat of our Pvbs 838 Wisather 
930 News 

935 Start the Week, with Matvyn 
Brace and guests 
1030-10^ The Mating Game, 

(ni oriy): Lionel KeSeway 
presents the test in the senes 
of the natural history quiz 
1030 News; DaUy Service (LW 
ortM tram DunfermBne Abbey 
10.15 The Bible (LW onto: 

LenWcus- Bernard HSl reads 
. the third of five parts (r) . . 
1030 Woman's Hour talcs to Carta 
Bley about her “very big 
band", fncf 1130 Maws 
1130 Money Box Lhree 071-580 
4444. with Vincent Duggieby. 
Lines open from 10am 
1230 News; You and Yours, . 

presented by John Howard 
1235pm Brain of Brltabi 1993: 

Round One—The North West 
of England. Robert Robinson 
chajre the nationwide generai 
' knowledge qufe 1235Weather 


(778884q SXO-7XO Westcomtry Lite 
(431 SO) 1040 WBMCOurtiy Focus (750312) 
11.15 Uand Son (677751) 1210 Aibod 
hOchoock Presorts (3138804) 1238 Kojsk 
(9030629) 1X0 Sport AM (42252) 2X0 
Donahue (3332184) 3X5 The Beti 
(3790455) 4XD-&X0 FDviara (82436) 

YORKSHIRE 

Ae London anrept: 1454A5 Mtider. She 
Wrote (3057454) 555 Catandar (734157) 
6X0-7X0 Video Stow (790) 1040 A Brush 
With Aahfcjy (750312) 11.10 Prisoner; CbU 
Block H (B78400) 12X5 MyCv 03 
(1718550) 12XS Flm: No Problem (4S7542) 
2X0 Entertrdnmem UK (42736) axo ITV 
Chari Stow (47271) 4XMX0 Jobfitoer 

S4C 

StertK 7X0 The Big Breektaet (7064^ 0X0 
You Bet Votf LBe 05883) 9X0 Ysgoton 
(830515) 12X0 Hgft To Reply (22110) 
12X0 Slot Methrin (00041) 1X0 Take Hw 
(73732) 1-30Blossom (87214770) 1X5 An: 
Krate Ftockne — A1 American (59178003) 
345 Pnaire Afcum (1007818) 4X0 The 
Oartan Club (312} 4X0 WW Wrether (59Q 
5X0 Fitteen To One (0818) 5X0 Brookside 
(848) 6X0 Newyddbn @82770) 5.10 Hano 
(177840) 7X0 ratal Y Cwm (0472) 7X0 
Holol Bananas (225) 0X0 Mown TwB (0480) 
8X0 Newyddion (240363) 8X5 Y Byd Ar 
Bedwer (538041)2X0 Cheers (53577) 10X0 
.ri Ry Away (287JK7) 10X5 Magic or i 
MerSdnei? P3431S} 11X5 Dream On 


1X0 Tha World at One. \Mth 

James Naught® 

140 The Archers (^1X5 Shipping 
2X0 News; The San Rocco Mob: 
Brace Stewart's play, based 
on actual events, ten of an 
Enofch priest sent, incognito, 
to discover rf the Mafia has 
taken over a SfcEGan 
monastery. With James 
Lauenson asAnseirno (r) 

3X0 Conversation Piece: In the 
fast of six programmes, Sue 
MacGregor talks to Rosabath 
Mass Kamer. professor of 
business admrastration at 
Harvard and an international 
' expert on ma na gement 
4X0 New* 

4X5 Kaleidoscope attends the 
premiere of Tho Man Who 
States at the 

Almeida Festival to London; 
and reviews Isabel Altende's 
book. The infinSe Pfen 
445 Short Story: Card Tricks 
with Hearts, by Adrian 
Daman. Read by Carolyn 
Backhouse (rt 

5X0 PM Chns Lowe and Linda 
Lewis 5X0 Shipping Forecast 
555 Weather 
6X0 Six O'Ckick News 
6-30 The Marx B roth er s * Ftywhasi 
Shyster and Hywhea l: More 

Mtatael 

. Roberts as Groucto and Frank 
- Lazarus as Oilco (r) 

7.00 News 7X5 The Arehere 
7J20 The Lady Chatterfey Trial: 
Regina v Penguin Books Ltd. 


PSfirst topicisaairnparativE study of some ofthe]great and lesser 
SLfa" aiSre. He is an enthomstoffoistradfo^Jtoian^ 
huHs not blind to its shortcomings. Hemennoos. for arample, ds 
Smjtialing boredom as wefl as its ^insrte momenta. Hewafifoes 
SrSm acting of an “old soar of a guest star. Even ha rioi 
Uaarton.^Tike a treasure ship in fall sail", sports wigs that make him 
look like Iris Murdoch- 

Tbe Cofledion: Psytbe. Radio 5, 

What Sarah Woods's play is saymg an(font be fooled by anpraranc^ 

vvnaio<u__r« nVtrntrfal lanouaBe. A muffid ban of 


11-30 Bwoque 1 ^* and Otteestra 12X0 ssesa,' 8X0 S^OV^^News 

LjrvrferTon Koooman perform presented by John Howard 6X0 The Marx BrofiMrs’ FJywfawJ 

i^oo 12 ^?g^n?N^ivtot SSSSESESffX" 

^?l2XO-12X5amNeim ot England. Robert Robinson gMtarti/S Michael 

1 nraVwjSihl School (excxpt in chairs the rtttonwWegenerai Roberts as Groucho and Frar* 

7mSS 

-- ' “ .. 

ixs bbc LwcMtme Concert; Are 

iiifejfi? jack Broryfrorn tne origtna) 

ttSss. sas‘a S!a:aff . = 

music associated with meak with authority in these three tadks about aspects ofMe m Kyoto . Cteitarie/sAjover. It a 

■»o«TfcLSS?. c P u,to,Av *0 non tonic is a comparative study of some ofthe great and lesser <Srty bod< or rteafura? m 

hirtk not blind to its shortoommgs. He mennoas. for example., ds Tonight, with Mark Gregory 

aSESLS*?SJnfaSnc boredCHC as weflaTfe exquisite moments. He watches MoTveathar 

iteNtozST 8 SfS^«5S!?3f an “old Mr7a guest Even hfa idU. iww^oridTrejiphtmth 

"•SSSWSS® 1 " S P 0TtSW,8S 1048 AB^iMBodUme: Jericha 

k»k like Ins Murdoch- Written and read by Dirk 

wnaefog (El majo Bogartte(3/12) 

410 . SS^wiih Psyche. Their common misfortunes unite them. The Weather 12X3 Stuping 1243 

SSEToSS S Sfoingofashodc. PeierPavaBe Ao Worid Seretepf Stf 

1242 ^ COMPILED BY PETER DEAR Affi) GILLIAN MAXEY 


tte oatentJy despondenr Bycne. mvQimymn&Q 
^L^nre ran fhemTAvoung anorenc (Rolm Weaver) estab&sbes a 
Psyche. Thrir common misfortunes unite them. The 
^oSSS^ofashodc. Peter Davafle 


Jack Emary-from the original 
transcript of tha I960 
obeoanity trial of D-H. 
Lawrence's novel, lady 
Ctvttortey’s Lover. Whs It a 
dirty book or literature? (ri 

940The Financial Worid 

- Tonight, with Mark Gregory 
9.59 Weather 

10X0 The World Tontaht. with 
Richard Karehaw 

1048A Book M Bedtime: Jericha 
Written and read far Dirk 
Bogarde {an Z) 

11X0 You Heard It Hare Fbsc Up 

the Garden Path. A raefio 
vereion of the novel by Sue, 
Limb, knefda Staunton plays 
rzsy C3ffl) (0 

11X0 Today fan Parthnient 
12X0-1243am New*, incf 1Z27 
Weather 12X3 Shtoping 1243 
Ae World Service OWonM 


SATELLITE 


SKY ONE _ 

6X0ub Tto DJ Kti Stow (70618821) axo 
Lamb Chops HttyeLong (474013^ 9-10 
Cetoons (2568577)0X0 Tha Pyramid Gama 
(10157) 10X0 Cart Sharia (77081BQ) 1025 
Concankti i on (7448867) 10X0 Dynamo 
Duck (12B5480) 11X0 The Bok) and the 
BaauHti (11041) 11X0 Fticun Crest (75887) 
1230pm E Strati (80845) 1X0 Another 
Worid (9648429) 145 Three* Company 
(734409) 215 Spfly Jessy Raphael (496022) 
215 DHtaimt Strokes (715374) 245 The DJ 
Kti Stow (0504848) 5X0 Star Trek The Next 
Generation (8393) oxo Barnes World pi 10} 
0X0 E Street (3799) 7X0 Rescue (0023 
7X0 Fid House (2680} 8X0 North arid South 
(31393) 10X0 Star Trek Tha NeMI Genera¬ 
tion (50428) 11X0-12X0 Tto Sheets of Sen 
Randsco (30041) 

SKY NEWS _ 

News on tha hour. 

BXOem Sunrise (B0374) 5X0 News and 
Business report (496480) BXO Raring 
Report (80406) 1030 Memories d 1970- 
1091 (6251^ 11X0 Intamtitonal Buaneas 
Report (73400) 12X0pm News and Busi¬ 
ness Report (33003) 1X0 Good Morning 
America (34732) 2X0 Partament Ura 
(B0374) 3X0 Pariament LJw (60645) 4X0 
News md Businaes Report (9590) 5X0 Uve 
ft Fha (687288) 7X0 Special Report (5175) 
9X0 Tafcback (01751) 11X0 ABC Nan® 
(57751) 12X0HD Special Report (20271) 
1X0 ABC News (99184) 230 Memoriae of 
1970-1091 02184) 3X0 ABC News (07829) 
4X0 Spedai Report (26720) 5X04X0 ABC 
News (99691) 

SKY MOVIES PUDS 

I ftXOam Showcase (8667888) 

10X0 Tha Freshman (1990): Matthew 
Broderick works for Marion Brando (84481) 
12X0 lea CasUea (1978): An lea skater is 
tended ta an accident (Bara) 

2X0ptn Swwstibucktor (1978): P%me 8d- 
venture wtth Robert Shew (34480) 

4X0 F 80 M at tha Dow (1971): Ron 
Moody pusues runways ro fttiand (3225) 
5X0 Tha Frastiman (as KSanfl (2101B) 

8X0 Doapentta Horn (1990): Mickey 
Route holds Anthony Hopkins, kfiroi Rog- 
ers. and tamriy to nraom (93002684) 

045 UK Tap Tao (244400) 

10X0 The Ruining Man (1967): Arnold 
Setomznnegger is forced to lata psn ha 
futuristic game show (885190) 

1145 nep oas sas ad (1990): Spool oi The 
E a mtst asrrire Linda Blair (420596) 

IXOwn 976-Gvfl 5 (1901): A tdrier murders 
by astral projeetton (SKS6900) 


2X0 AcckMnts (1988): A bram-eoqjety 
invention Is-stolen by lenorists (2200455) 
4X0 Joseph Andrew* (1077): Henry 
Raiding's tale of an iBtrwrentuy footman 
(268148). Ends ti 6X0 

SKY MOVIES GOLD _ 

SXOpoi Tha Lite and Death of Colonel 
Btenp (1043, bria): A 8oUar rB-reamnee his 
career. Staring Roger Uveaey (15718312) 
5X5 Ttotate (1982): Dustin Hoffman ds- 
gulses himself aa a woman to wki a roie in a 
ttiavision soap opera (30106041) 

10X0 Patenter 11881): Burt Reynolds hires 
Beverly D’Angelo to bear Nm a son (00684). 
Ends ai 11X0 

THE MOVIE CHANNEL 

SXOam Hk GM Friday [1940, (Vw) 
Romantic comedy wlh Rosalind Russel, 
C«y Grant and Ralph Belamy (92912393) 
7X0 The CantarvUa Ghost (1S8Q: Oscar 
wads* comedy (59188480) 

BXO Foflx On Cti — The Movie [1990). 

Cartoon km (5668916) 

10X0 The teunres Grati Advantura: 
Aremeted fantasy (9022206) 

12.10pm The Plgaun That Took Roan 
(1962): Chariton Heston sends massages to 
tha ABes wa pigeon (230003) 

2X0 Tha Fta in On Stone (1986): 
Austrian Bn about stolen opals (858100) 
3X0 T he Cantsrvlla Ghost (as 7.40am) 
(37B751) 5X0 Xposuns; FBm news (501Q 
(LOO Where the Red ftro Grows (1990): A 
ctaabted eokter returns tome (52BB6) 

BXO Iron Maze (1001)> Bridget Fonda is 
suspected tf tryng to kti her Japanese 
husband H«oaM Muakami (24003) 

10X0 Griavous Bodly Item (1966): Coiln 
Friete htips Joy Bel to escape from ha 
paranoid husband John Waters f414515) 
11X0 Servants at TwBght (1962): Re«- 
gious tantiics try to kB a toy (087732) 
120am Vtenky Panky (1962): Comody Mh 
Gena WUer and GSda Rarteer (B869B2) 

3.1 o Women in Lova (1970): Ken RusseTs 
adapuion of tha novel try DK Lawrenca 
Starring Gtards Jackson (883824078) 

3X0 Where the Rad Fem Grcwa (asGpm) 
(38347207) . Ends at 7X5 

SKY SPORTS _ 

SXOam Prtne Bodes [56619 7X0 RBd Une 
(68060) 8X0 Watersports (14400) 9X0 
Prfcna Boxes (70751) BXO ^»rts Spedai 
(2751S) 10X0 Rugby Untan (50521) 12X0 
Ford LacBes GoV (17138) IXOpm Gdh 
Greater Hartkad Open (28732) 3X0 Qubit 
Open Snooker (163515) 8X0 Windsurfing 

H fiXO Horan Racing (39026) BXO 
i W Tractor (0577) 9X0 Wimbledon 
News (003003) 9X5 Rugby Unon 
(94421428) 11X0 Supertikas (43645) 
12X0-1 XOam Cycling (59252) 


WORLD SERVICE 


TH Stereo and MW. 4X0am Bnna Brookes 
(HI only) 5X0 Mark Gooder BXO Sknon 
Boss 12X0pm N owsboa 12X5 JaMd Btam- 
btes 3X0 Stew Wti^vin On Afternoon BXO News-93 6X0 Evening Saastan 8X0 Skyman 
BXO Oti on B tae Str10bt WMcfcyCampbel12XtMX0BBi Bob Harris (FMonM 

FM Steraa 5X0am Settii Kennedy 6.15 
, Pam (or Ttourfi 7X5 Wake Up to Wogan 

9.16 Pause forThought BXO Ken Bruce 11X0 
Jimmy Ybung 2X0pm GKria HunnSotd 3X0 Ed Stewart 5X5 Jbhn Dim 7X0 Hubert Gregg 
7X0 Atan Del wttii Dance Band Dms. and at BXO Big Band Era 8X0 Efig Band $pedaJ 9X0 
Humphrey Lyttefton Wlh The Bati oi Jazz 10X0 The Joint is Jumgta'110-30 The Jamesons 
12X5am Dlgby Fakweether 1X0 Stave Madden 3X0-3.00 Alex Lester 

SXOam World Santas: Nowshou 6X0 Damy 
Baker's Morning Edition BXO Schoota: Topic 
Resounee 5-7; SL15 Engfeh 9-11; BXSFtotiry 
Comer BXS Let's Mora; 10X5 Matte 0-11; 10.16 Ghotiwriter 10X5 Wfgghr Park 1QX0 
Johnnie Water ixsopm Wlmbtedon 03 7.« ComicalTalas: The GW wkh theGraen Ear. the 
hsi of five stories by Margaret Mahy. feed by Stephanie Cole 7X0 tMckad Wards (r) 8X0 
StraeMoRt: Ctarfcn Road, Newcastle (i) BXO Ffentitawe on Fkre 9X0 Tha CcAectton; Psyche. 
See Choice 10.10 FatxJasi 13L0O-12.10an News: Sport 

All times in BST. 4X0ren BBC Engleh 446 
Nan end Press feufew in Goman 5X0 
Motganmagazta; Tips fur Tounrien 6X0 
Landras Matin 6X0 News 5X0 Europe Today 7X0 Nem 7.10 News About Bntaln 7.15 
fecordhg of tha Wetit 7X0 The TTM Age Phone4n 8X0 News Bxo Jua toe Job axo News 
0110 Words of Fatt 9.15 Hatitii Matters BXO Anything Goes 1000 News 1005 Worid 
Bustanre Report 10-15 fin English Alphabet 1030 Andy KarahteVa World erf Music 1048 
Sport 11X0 News 11X1 The mad Age Phontm 11X0 BBC Engteh IIXEMtaganagazin 
11X0 Bueross update Noon Nrere 12X0pca Ctnpoaar d tha Month Edvaid Grieg 1X0 
News 1.10 Words of Fteh 1.15 Brata d &tain 1X5 Sport 2X0 News 3JS Outaok 3X0 Oft 
the Staff: Lucky Jm 040 Spartenortd 4X0 Nawo 4.1 G BGC English 4X9 News In French 4X0 
Haute Aldus! 5X0 News S.10 News About Britain 5115 BBC Engteh 5X0 Londras Sok 6X0 
News 8X5 Worid Business Report 019 The World Today 8X0 Haute Atauel 7X5 German 
Faaares 8X0 News 0X5 Outtaok 0X0 Europe Today 0X0 News 010 Words of Fath 945 
The Worid Todw0XOTl»Vhrage Chat Stowioxa News 11.10 New Ataui Britain 11.15 
The Wtartd Thti Came ta bom the Cold 11X5 Sports Roundup MkWgM News 12X5am 
Worid ButineiB Resort 12.15 The LetiNng Worid 12X0 Mulftrack 11X0 News 1X0 My 
Music 2X0 NeuE 2X5 Outaok 2X0 Foh Routes 248 HetithMtitere 3X0 News 3X0 Brain oi 
Brtteln 4X0 News 4.10 Noms Atari Bntein 4.15 Sports Roundup 

SXOm Ntak Baiey BXO Hanry Keffy 12X0 
Sarah Ward 2xopn Lunchtime Ooncwo: 
Rachmaninov (Piano Conceno No 3 in D 
minot) 3X0 Panic TTtianny 8X0 Cleasir Rsporta 7X0 Ctesslcsr Ges BXO Evening Concert: 

Wafts by Pany, Bex and Sartord iQX O Mta haal Mappta 1 Jlo-6X0em Aft3f6 Leon 

6X0am Russ WBarra 10X0 Rtahacd Skinner 
IXOpm Mtah Johnson «xo Tommy Vance 
7X0 Jmtton Coleman 10X0 Nfck Abbot 

2X04X0 Watoy Lloyd 


CLASSIC FM 


)flVii< 1 ¥il' , i T iiV l i.‘iri ,! 1 i'll' 

VIRGIN 1215 


EUROSPORT _ 

7X0n Sup Aerobes (64022) 8X0 IntfyCar 
Grand Pm (39840) 10X0 Karroo ( 60206 ) 
11X0 Motorapott (7377Q) 12X0 Football: 
America Op [52799] 2XOpm Moucycting: 
Dutch Grand Prix (33564) 3X0 Basktibal 
(996645) 5X0 News (5190) 8X0 Basketball 
(39157) 7X0 Eurofun (2867) 8X0 DTO 
German Touring Cara (04645) BXO indycar 
Grand Pnx (84409) 10X0 Boring: Tm Utttes 
v Armando Rodnqua* (875051 11X0 Golf 
(01835} 12X0-12X0M News (41078) 

UK GOLD _ 

7.00am Defendora of the Earth (3778428) 
7X0 Naightain (375/935) 8X0 Sons and 
Daughters (4808393) 8X0 EarstEndara 
(4005684) 9X0 Tta BkH (4890916) 9X0 The 
Psfteots (0843138) 10X0 South of tta 
Border (1922393) 11X0 Happy Ever After 
(8155503) 1200 Sons and Daughters 
(480940(6 1230pm Netghtaura (6732751) 
1X0 EastEndara (3777799) 1X0 The BB 
(8731022) 2X0 George and Mldred 


(4519225) 2X0 Attar Herey (7248799) 3X0 
Dales (5457969) 4X0 Dynasty (5800438) 
5X0 Btarfery Blank (4500577) 5X0 Gtaa Us 
a Qua (7242515) 6X0 Negibais 
(7249420) 8X0 Tta Ptiksera (8866022) 7X0 
George end Mldred (7220684) BXO Eaa- 
Endara (4589461) 8X0 After Henry 
(4518596) 9X0 Sotih ol tin Border 
(8357645) 10X0 Tta Brl (4817400) 10X0 
Naked Video (4828157) 11.00 TS Dean Us 
Do Part 14450995) 11X0 (X Who The Tme 
Monster (2174684) 12X0Fkn: Angel m Bdto 
(1048, tVw] Marring John Carrol (1910436) 
1XS-2X0 Vidro Blea (B568TO1) 

THE CHILDREN’S CHANNEL 

SXOam Jack m (he Box (38683) 7X0 Ratkan 
a (08461) BXO Jack in the Bar (7850911XO 
Stories Without Words (64935) 11X0 Say 
Ahhh* (99409) IXOpm Jack n the Bn 
(68886) 2X0 Stones WUhout Words (7648) 
2X0 Say AMtil (6848) 3X0 Babur (9683) 
3X0 FWkar 1 (15684) 5.00 Tta Bartons 
(1428) 5X0 Saved by tta Bed (6044) 6X0- 
7X0 Fame (48022) 


SUMMER 

SALE 


THURSDAY 1st JULY TO 
WEDNESDAY 21st JULY 

MONDAY TO SATURDAY 9.00- 6.00 

30 % off George Smith 

furniture. 50 % off our own 
fabrics. Choose from our large stock of 
kilim, leather or fabric sofas, chairs 
and stools, or to special order. 

All furniture in this sale is hand¬ 
crafted, hand-sprung and made of 
only the finest quality 
materials. 


for further 
information 'R 
nmd 

catalogue 


George Smith 

5S7-589 KINGS ROAD LONDON SW6 2EH 
TEL: 071-384 1004 FAX: 071- 73 1 4451 




















JOBLESS WARNING 41 

UNEMPLOYMENT FORECAST 
TO STAY AT 3 MILLION 
THROUGHOUT NEXT YEAR 


BUSINESS 


POOR OUTLOOK 42 

CRIES OF THIRD WORLD 
FALL ON DEAF 
EARS IN WEST? 


MONDAY JUNE 281993 


France may quit 
ERM unless 
Germans cut rate 


By Anatole Kaletsky 

ECONOMICS EDITOR 

PRANCE may be ready to 
leave the exchange-rate 
mechanism if the Bundes¬ 
bank refuses to follow its call 
for shaiply lower interest 
rates in the next two months, 
according to official sources 
who have attended meetings 
involving the French and 
German governments. 

The public row between the 
French and German finance 
ministries last weds, after 
Edmond Alphand&y, french 
finance minister, demanded 
“aggressive" interest rate cuts 
from Germany to be coordi¬ 
nated with similar moves in 
France, was rally “the tip of an 
iceberg" of private recrimina¬ 
tions between the govern¬ 
ments, one official said. 

Another said he had expect¬ 
ed France to pressurise the 
Bundesbank for closer mone¬ 
tary co-operation once the 
Bank of France was made 
politically independent But 
instead, France now seemed 
less willing to accept the 
constraints of co-operating 
with the Bundesbank. Accord¬ 
ing to some officials, the new 
assertiveness in Paris reflects 


■ A divergence between the French and 
German attitudes to exchange rates 
and trade has widened as France’s 
need for lower interest rates has grown 


political and economic pres¬ 
sure for much lower interest 
rates. The French government 
is believed to have promised 
industrialists that short-term 
interest rates would be re¬ 
duced to about 4 per cent by 
early next year. To achieve this 
without leaving the ERM, 
Fiance would need the 
Bundesbank to lower its rates 
aggressively, starting before 
its summer break cm July 29. 

Other sources believe that 
France has decided to take the 
lead in European monetary 
policy after recent predictions 
from international investors 
that tiie mark would fell 
against the franc if the ERM 
broke up. M Alphancfery gave 
the first public hint of this on 
Friday, when be said that 
France would be prepared to 
support the mark in future, 
just as Germany had support¬ 
ed the franc in the past 

French pressure on Ger¬ 
many has grown significantly 


BT3 discount likely 
to be set at lOp 


By Our Cmr Staff 


THE government and its ad¬ 
visers are expected to offer 
private investors in the British 
Telecom BT3 share sale a lOp 
discount on their first instal¬ 
ment 5p less than the discount 
that was offered in 1991 for 
BT2. A final decision will be 
made at a pricing meeting 
today. 

To entice small investors to 
buy the shares, the govern¬ 
ment as in previous rales, is 
offering them a discount to the 
price that will be paid by insti- 
tutal investors. 

The possible discount lies 
between lOp and L5p, but the 
preference is said to be heavily 
weighted towards the lower 
end of the range and for a 
round number — on grounds 
of simplicity. 

Small investors have al¬ 


ready been offered a lOp 
discount an the second and 
third instalments, compared 
with 15p last time. 

The flotation of the govern¬ 
ment’s third and final tranche 
of British Telecom shares is 
expected to raise £55 billion 
and is targeted at both the 
public and Institutional 
investors. 

Public interest despite a 
costly marketing campaign, is 
said to be subdued whereas 
the interest shown by the 
institutional investors is seen 
as healthy. 

The discount will be un¬ 
veiled in a prospectus, which 
is to be published tomorrow. 
The first instalment on the 
shares which will be paid by 
the institutional investors is 
likely to be set at IGOp or 165p. 


in the last two weeks, after 
private meetings between in¬ 
dustrialists and Edouard Ball¬ 
ad ur, the prime minister. At 
these meetings, called by M 
Balladur to canvass support 
for employment and privatisa¬ 
tion programmes, the govern¬ 
ment is said to have been 
given an ultimatum: *4 per 
cent interest rates or a huge 
surge in unanpkjymmr. 

According to another ac¬ 
count, the French industrial¬ 
ists pored the prime minister 
with a more complex dilem¬ 
ma: unless the Bundesbank 
cut interest rates quickly, 
France would have to aban¬ 
don either the single market or 
the franc-mark link. 

France has become more 
aggressive in international 
meetings about the competi¬ 
tive gams made by British, 
Italian and Spanish industries 
as a result of currency move¬ 
ments. One of the reasons 
given by British officials 
against further reductions in 
sterling interest rates is that 
France might “lose patience” 
and unde rmine the single 
market if the pound fell any 
further against tiie franc. 

Germany, by contrast has 
expressed no such concerns. 
As one German official noted, 
“some German industries 
have been hurt by the foiling 
pound, lira and even peseta, 
but for us this is a very small 
industrial sector”. 

International officials have 
also noted a widening diver¬ 
gence between the French and 
German attitudes to global 
exchange rates and trade. Two 
weeks ago, at an OECD meet¬ 
ing, France argued for a fen in | 
the mark, franc and other ! 
European currencies against 
the dollar. America noted that 
such calls were incompatible 
with Germany’s expressed de¬ 
sire for a stable mark. 

Some offical sources say the 
Bundesbank may welcome 
France’s challenge to the sta¬ 
tus quo in the ERM, with 
some members of die 
Bundesbank council having 
long opposed plans for Euro¬ 
pean monetary union. 



Rear view: Peter Middleton would represent the Council of Lloyd’s at the new subsidiary. LysokL proposed to separate pa& losses from future business 


Alternative Lloyd’s rescue 
sells ‘fair, fast’ solution 

By Sarah Bagnxu, insurance correspondent 


LLOYD'S names are being 
asked to vote cm an alternative 
business plan, winch proposes 
building a “concrete wall” 
between 1994 and the past, 
resolving all litigation, giving 
names an 18-month standstill 
on cash calls and an exit front 
the market within two years. 

The final details of the plan, 
entitled An Imp ro v ed Solution 
for UaycTs, are to be unveiled 
tiiis week. Its authors, who 
indude David Springbett, a 
former senior insurance figure 
and a member of the Lloyd’s 
errors and omissions working 
party, hope that the plan 
provides a “fair, fast and 
welcome solution that is also 
affordable and commerdal". 

The plan proposes splitting 
Lloyd’s into two. All the insur¬ 
ance markers reserves and 
liabilities relating to 1993 and 
before wifl be transferred into 
a new run-off company, 
LysokL This will enable 
Lloyd's to start afresh from 
January 1994, something con¬ 
sidered vital if corporate capi¬ 
tal is to 1 be attracted. Lysold 


will be owned entirely by the 
names but 30 per cent of its 
voting rights wiB rest in tte 
hands of the Council of 
UoydY The council would be 
represented on LysoW’S board 
by Peter Middleton. Lloyd'S 
chief executive, and one extern 
nal council member. 

The plan also proposes a 
solution to the legal actions by 
loss-making names. Lysold 
will take on the fiabfliws of 
the litigating names in return 
for die names paying a mini¬ 
mum of 40 per cent of their 
debts, in the cases of Goods 
Walker and Fefrrim. Lysokf 
proposes that names, who are 
among the market* hardest 
hit, pay 40 per cent of their 
losses to offload liabilities to 
LysokL 

The plan suggests capping 
future cash calls at a maxi¬ 
mum of 200 per cent for aH 
years after 1985 and SO per 
cent for all years before 1986. 
Lysotd plans to be & corporate 
capital investor, providing an 
estimated 25 per cent of the 
markers corporate capacity 


next year, which gives names 
the opportunity to carry an 
investing in Lloyd’s in the 
hope that their losses can be 
offset by future profits. 

The plan proposes setting 
up a Bermuda-based invest¬ 
ment subsidiary. Lysold In¬ 
surance, which will manage 
the names’ reserves on a tax- 
efficient basis. By using finan¬ 
cial reinsurance, Lysdd 
Insurance oouid create a sur¬ 
plus running into billims of 
pounds. This could be de¬ 
ployed to resolve litigation, 
prewide corporate capital, and 
fund the Hardship Fund. 
Uoncover and Centrewrite. 

However, the surplus win 
not be enough to fund all 
Lysdd ■$ intended commit¬ 
ments and as a result the plan 
proposes that Lloyd’s pay an 
annual royalty to Lysold over 
the next 25 years. The royalty 
will be 25 per cent of Lloyd's 
total gross capacity within 
indexed limits of £250 million 
and £5(X)ziuIlicnL Meanwhile, 
Lloyd's is trying to implement 
its own business plan. 


GrandMet takes 
pubs off market 

By Martin Waujek and Neil Bennett 


GRAND Metropolitan has 
failed to find a buyer for its 
Chef and Brewer chain of pub- 
restaurants after mantra of 
talks with interested parties in 
tiie drinks industry and has 
withdrawn it from me market 

GrandMet. increasingly 
concentrating on its drinks 
business and its American 
food and burger operations, 
may now split tfw 1.600-strong 

chain into more manageable 
parcels to tempt buyers. 

The asking price of £750 
mfifion. or almost £500.000 a 
pub, was seen as too steep, 
particularly with big brewers 
effectively ruled out because 
they would have run into 
monopolies problems after the 
govenunent-inspired shake- 
up of the brewing industry. . 

Although the £501X000 looks 
fair compared with recent pub 
deals, especially as Chief and 
Brewer conoeatrafei on (fin¬ 
ing, which is more profitable 
than straight beer sales at the 
bar, industry sources say that 
the (ham bra been starved of 


investment and requires up to 
£400,000 per pub to be spent 
to improving its standard. 

GrandMet has already 
hived off its brewing side to 
Courage, the Australian- 
owned .beer business, in a 
pubs-foobreweries swap. Sir 
AOen Sheppard, chairman, 
has made dear that other 
disposals are in prospect (6 cut 
borrowings of almost £3JJ 
billion. GrandMet is increas- 
iratiy focused on its American 
Pffisbury food and Burger 
King businesses and rts inter - 
national drinks brands. ■ 

Splitting the chain, which 
includes Old Orleans, Coun¬ 
try Rtyre and Country Grill 
csffiets. couM attract indepen¬ 
dent pub groups, or former 
regional brewers now only 
running pubs. GrandMet 
could sell die whole chain if 
one of die majors chose, like 
GrandMet, to earitbrewing-r 
which trade gossip says Whit¬ 
bread is likeliest to consider— 
and it used die money raised 
to add the chain to its estate. 


Countax cuts a swathe through ride-on mower market 
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Easy rider: Harry Handkammerand the new Countax machine 


COUNTAX. the newest of Britain’s 
big league lawnmower makers, is 
about to announce a fresh leap in 
safesof its ride-on tractor machine 

During the recession Countax 
has achieved striking growth for a 
mach in ery maker. Since its launch 
less than three years ago. it has 
overtaken established competitors 
in die ride-on tractor sector with a 
claimed market share now ap¬ 
proaching 30 per cent Its machines 
typically ^ used for lawns of an 
acre or more and for topping 
Orchards and paddocks. 

First-year turnover of £2.7 million 
soared to £6.7 million in the 12 
months ended July last year at the 
Oxfordshire firm. In the financial 
year just ending, sales are expected 


By Derek Harris 

to havr reached £S million, a 20 per 
cent increase. 

Harry Handkammer. the 
Countax managing director, be¬ 
lieves in ploughing profits bade info 
the business and this past year has 
seen research and development 
spending running at 4 per cent of 
sales. This fed to the new “Rider" 
model which features a powered- 
brush grass collector and costs from 
just under EL300. 

Mr Handkanriner said: “Our 
grass collector system will collect 
king or short wet grass such as you 
often get in Britain and much of 
Europe. The Japanese and Ameri¬ 
can makers, die main source other-. 
wise of rider machines, have grass 
collectors suited to the usually dry; 


coarser grass found in the United 
States. Use them here and they 
easaty get blocked up." 

Countax is stretching to meet 
orders for more than L 000 of the 
new machines which came on the 
market last month. Next season Mr 
Handkammer expects to sefl about 
2500 in Britain and 20 per cent of 
total machinery production is cur¬ 
rently exported. . 

Ccunfax’s main competitor in the 
ridenon market has been Westwood, 
part of Ransomes. the grass-cutting 
war hiB H y grr yip that includes 
MountfiekL Ransomes had a pre¬ 
tax loss of more than £4 ntiflkm in 
its last full year but was back in the 
black in the latest fnst half with a 
pre-tax profit of £2 mfllion. 
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ACROSS 

I Understanding (13) 

S Bequeath income (5) 

9 Somwhat red (7) 

10 Haney insect (3) 

II Massive homed beast {51 

12 Young offenders centre (7) 
14 Warmly unreserved (6) ■ 

16 Disburses (6) 

20 Mekrfy counterpoint (7) 

23 Cuban dance (5) 

24 Fannie insect (3) 

25 Comply with rwrm (7) 

26 Dark brown (5} 

27 Rigid (5.2.1.5) 


DOWN 

1 Prepare for action {53.5} 

2 Funchal islands (7) 

3 Oared craft (7) 

4 By this means (6) 

5 Depths (5) 

6 Dolt (5) 

7 All limitations removed pL5,6' 
13 Observe (3) 

15 Motorists’grotto (M.1J. 

17 Trouble (7) 

18 South West Africa (7} 

19 Philatelic items (6) 

21 Moses mount (5) 

22 Above it all (5) 


By Raymond Keene 

This position is from the game ' 

Short —' Kasparov. Belgrade 
1989. Previous encounters be¬ 
tween these two have been 
heavily in Kasparov'S favour 
and today's pos i ti on is an 
example? (fan you work out 
black’s winning plan in foe 
endgame? 

To book your seal for The 
Times Wodd Chess Champ¬ 
ionship match between Garry 
Kasparov and Nigd Short 
ring 07M97 9977. Cfemi 



Sobtioa on page 41 
OwnspfeaisMp Chess, page 8 


-| SOLUTIONS TO NO 3132 

-^— ACROSS: 1 Mandrake 5 Cairn 9 Reviver 10 Raver 11 El 

25 (■f I A1 12 Colonel 14 Coccyx 16 Object 19 Bencher 21 Zest 24 

-^-U--■■-Ml- Adult 25 Virtual 26 Duty 27 Indebted 

fU Sl __ jj^DOWN: 1 Mark 2 Naval 3 Rivalry 4 Kirsch 6 Advance 7 
27 I I I I ( ( { I ( ( I I Morality SOral 13Scabbard 15CbnjHre 1 7Bizarre IS - 

1 I I I I I I 1_* _I_I_I_ Proven 20 Hate 22 Stunt 23 Glad 

CROSSWORD ENTHUSIASTS: The Times Cooc^e Crosswords — Books t & 2 £52S each. Boots 3 & 4 £425 each. The Thus Jnabo 

tRUaSWUM/ Bll n««l.1teOD P/wnep Rnnk 1 TVThnMrnMmnnlii Rnnlnl 1 li KAKCXKMuh.llMlw-Ib.llteMl CA TA 


^TheSundSTliiies^Crosswords-Books 1 to 10 £4.74 each except Books & 9 and U f 4^5 each. CoodxBooksl&2 £425 each ftteesincp&pfUJQ. 
Cheques to Akom Lid, 51 Manor Lane, London SE13 5QW. Return delivery. Tel 081-852 4575 (24 hrs). 


By PkOip Howard 


brandade 

a. An elastic bandage 

b. An advertorial puff 

c. A salt cod dish 

MACASSAR 

a. A gent* hair pomade 

b. A dark wood 

c. Camel cavalryman 


TOCHARIAN 

a. An extinct language . 

b. A kind of Arlan heretic 

c. A crossbowman 

QI 

a. The Burmese devil - 

b. The life force 

c See more at referoace cited 
Answers on page 41 


SALE 


THURSDAY 1st JULY TO 
WEDNESDAY 21st JULY 

MONDAY TO SATURDAY 9.00- 6.00 

30%) off George Smith 
furniture. 50 % off our own 

fabrics. Choose from our large stock of 
kilim, leather or fabric sofas, chairs * 
and stools > or to special order. 

All furniture in this sale is hand- 

. «. 

crafted, band-sprung and made of 
only the finest quality 7 ; - 

materials. 
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